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PREFACE 


I nave been asked to say a few words of preface to this book 
and I do so very gladly, not merely out of loyalty to a former 
pupil, but far more out of the sense of its great value which 
a careful reading of it has created in me. 

It is an attempt to reproduce the ipsissima verba of 
our Lord (as far as this is possible in Greek) and to esti- 
mate their essential meaning and their permanent value. 
In the first part a critical attempt is made to reconstruct, 
by means of a comparison of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
the Sermon on the Mount as it existed in the source from 
which they both probably drew it (Q). This is done with 
a most careful and meticulous examination of every verse, 
as well as with a sane and balanced judgment, and the 
resultant sermon is then printed in full. Then follows 
an estimate of the influences which led our Lord to throw 
His early teaching into this form, of the reasons which 
can make us feel confident that the record really preserves 
that teaching, of its significance at the time when it was 
first delivered, and of its special message to our own age 
—all this treated with courage and with reverence and 
with a good knowledge of the modern objections to 
Christian Ethics. 

The book will thus appeal to the critic and to the 
preacher : the critic will be led on by the critical treat- 
ment to wish to read the more general estimate: the 
preacher will perhaps do wisely to read the last three chap- 
ters first : he will find them full of suggestive thoughts 
for his teaching, and any Christian seeking guidance for 
his own life will find in them much to clear his thought and 
to deepen his spiritual allegiance. 
WattTeR Lock. 
CurisT CHURCH, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

OxForD. 

Nov. 6, 1924. 
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AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Tue very high costs of publication at present ruling dictate 
to an author the cultivation of the utmost brevity and 
terseness of expression which he can command. Conse- 
quently there are in this book many arguments and 
observations, baldly stated only and barely set down, which, 
had space not been such an important consideration, might 
have been more fully developed and elaborated. Neverthe- 
less, I have endeavoured, in the following pages, to write 
a fairly complete treatise on the Sermon on the Mount : 
critical, exegetical, and expository. This, it seems to me, 
is the sort of work that is needed nowadays; not mere 
criticism, nor exposition without scientific background, 
but the judicious and scholarly combination of the three. 

It may be thought that there is not much 1n the book that 
is original. I have never sought after novelty or originality 
for its own sake, but have been guided by an honest 
search after truth. But everything in the following pages 
represents independent thought. Even the list of parallels 
in Chapter X is no mere reproduction of other lists, but has 
been compiled from my own reading of the original docu- 
‘ments. I have based my work on the documentary theory, 
and have thought it well to give, very briefly, in the opening 
chapters, what appear to me some cogent reasons for 
postulating a single written source behind the non-Marcan 
matter common to Matthew and Luke. But, whilst dis- 
missing the oral hypothesis as accounting for the varia- 
tions and similarities of our Gospels in their present form, 
I freely recognise that behind all our written material there 
was an oral tradition, and that the remembrance of our 
Lord’s words in the minds of His hearers is the ultimate 
basis of our records. 

: Vii 
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To some of my readers much of the contents of these 
introductory chapters will I fear be mere crambe repetita. 
But I would ask their indulgence on the ground that I 
have had in view, not only the specialist in the Synoptic 
Problem, but also the general reader to whom the standard 
works in which the grounds for the documentary theory 
are fully worked out may not be familiar or easily accessible. 

In the critical portion of the work I have tried to avoid 
undue subjectivity, and to abstain from anything of the 
nature of plausible guess-work. As far as possible, I have 
sought for objective proof in a department of inquiry 
in which the materials for such are often very difficult to 
find. Sir John Hawkins’ work on the Synoptic Problem 
has been a great help and inspiration to me, and I have 
set it before me as a model of method and thoroughness. 
Nevertheless, I am far from claiming to have succeeded in 
authoritatively reconstructing the Q text of the Sermon. 
I am well aware of the uncertainty which must attach to 
the results of any attempt to do so. But, notwithstanding, 
it 'seemed worth while to make the attempt. 

In the exegetical part of the work I have sought to pay 
due attention to the insight into the primary meaning of our 
Lord’s words which is afforded by the Jewish literature. 
In this department of study I have derived much assist- 
ance from Dean Savage’s ‘ The Gospel of the Kingdom.’ 
I anticipate criticism for not including within the scope 
of this part of the book the whole of our two Gospel records 
of the Sermon. In these, it will probably be urged, 
we have precise and well-known entities, whereas in the 
reconstructed text of the author we have an uncertain 
subjective one that may satisfy nobody but himself. For 
this reason, an exegetical commentary on the author’s 
hypothetical Sermon, as distinct from the actual Sermon 
of the Evangelists, is too incomplete to be of much value. 
I feel the force of this criticism. Nevertheless, I am 
persuaded that there are at least some good reasons for 
preferring the course which I have pursued. 

__, In the first place, whilst I fully recognise the possi- 
bility that no one of my readers will entirely agree with 
my reconstructed text in every detail, at the same time 
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I anticipate that very few will be of the opinion that every 
saying in our Gospel accounts of the Sermon actually 
formed part of it, and I hope that most will see in my 
reconstruction at least a step towards the recovery of the 
actual historical discourse. 

Secondly, the method I have adopted has given to the 
book a unity of aim and a natural development which it 
would otherwise have lacked. As it is, it goes forward 
steadily, step by step, to its close ; inquiring, first, What 
did Q’s Sermon actually contain, and what did our Lord 
actually say? Then, What exactly did these words of His 
convey to the first hearers? And, finally, How do they stand 
in relation to His teaching as a whole, and what is the 
substance of their import and message for us to-day ? 

Thirdly, whilst from one point of view the value of 
the exegesis is no doubt diminished by its limitation to 
the words of a critical reconstruction, from another it is 
I believe greatly increased. When we frame a critical 
text by combining, eliminating, and rearranging the matter 
in our sources, the general tenor of the teaching is modi- 
fied, its characteristics and limitations are brought into 
relief, and many sayings are seen in a new light. The 
separation of passages from their old contexts, and the 
placing of them into new ones, suggests fresh interpreta- 
tions of them. All this is valuable in proportion as the 
critical work on which it is based is sound. 

The principles upon which I have gone have been 
these :—first, spare no effort to make your critical results 
as safe and sure as you can; secondly, what your criticism 
has put asunder, let not your exegesis join together again ; 
but trust your reconstruction implicitly, and seek to build 
as high as possible upon the foundation you have laid. 
No doubt, it would have been possible, while following 
out these principles, to have also included separately a 
consideration of the various eliminated passages, endeavour- 
ing first by critical methods to find their true place in the 
Ministry, and then basing the exegesis of them upon 
their new contexts. This would be a task of much interest 
and value. But to have attempted it in the present volume 
would have detracted from that unity of aim to which we 
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have already alluded, and it would also have unduly increased 
the size of the book. Besides, it seems more properly to 
belong to other works, carried out on similar lines. 

For if, by the methods we have adopted, we have in 
any degree succeeded in elucidating the teaching of one 
important block of discourse matter, then, by the applica- 
tion of the same methods to other blocks, similar results 
could doubtless be obtained. The gain would be a 
gradual development and deepening of our understanding 
and appreciation of the whole teaching of our Lord in 
relation to the historical course of His Ministry. It 1s 
as a small contribution towards this great end that I have 
consistently envisaged the present work. Whether or 
not I have succeeded I must leave it to the judgment of 
my readers to decide. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I] am greatly indebted 
to the Rev. E. A. Wesley and the Rev. J. W. Tyrer for 
assistance and encouragement at all times most freely 
given ; to the Bishop of Gloucester for his suggestions 
and advice ; and to Professor Lock, who first directed my 
thoughts to the specialised study of the Sermon on the 
oes for his kindness in writing the Preface to this 

ook. 


Eccieston, December 1924. 
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THESERMON ON THE MOUNT 
INTRODUCTORY—GENERAL 
CHAPTER I 


THE PROBABLE SOURCE OF THE NON-MARCAN MATTER 
COMMON TO MATTHEW AND LUKE 


Of a Discourse of our Lord related to have been delivered 
to His disciples during the earlier period of His Galilaean 
Ministry we have two accounts in the Gospels. The 
longer, containing 107 verses, is recorded in Mt. 5 3—7 27, 
and the shorter, containing 294 verses, in Lk. 6 2°»-49, 
Our other two Evangelists have preserved no record of 
the Discourse, although Mark contains, in different con- 
texts, a few parallels to the Sermon as recorded by Matthew.» 
The aim of our critical inquiry is to travel as far as possible 
behind the reports of the Evangelists towards the words 
actually used by our Lord. A highly important step 
towards this end would be accomplished if the text of the 
Sermon as it stood in the source or sources of the First 
and Third Evangelists could be recovered, and the effort 
to do this, as far as it is possible, will be the main purpose 
of the earlier part of this book. Having arrived at-a 
reconstructed text, we shall proceed to draw inferences 
from it as to the probable contents of the historical Dis- 
course. 

The whole subject-matter of the Sermon can be readily 
classified as follows: (1) the matter common to the Sermons 
of the First and Third Evangelists; (2) the matter common 


@ And, in one instance, viz. Mk. 4%4, to the Discourse of Luke also (cf. 
Mt. 7 2> = Lk. 6 28), ; 
Here, and throughout the following pages, we refer to our First Gospel as 


‘ Matthew,’ without implying the Matthaean authorship. 
B 
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to the First and Third Evangelists, but placed by the one 
Evangelist in the Sermon, and by the other in some other 
context; and (3) the matter recorded in the Sermon by the 
one Evangelist, but nowhere recorded by the other. In 
addition there is found, (4) matter which, as already men- 
tioned, is paralleled in Mark, and (5) matter which is 
paralleled by the same Evangelist in another context of his 
Gospel. 

Now the critical problems arising out of the phenomena 
pertaining to each one of these divisions are a part of the 
critical problems arising out of the phenomena of the 
Synoptic Gospels as a whole. We shall therefore precede 
our detailed consideration of the Sermon by an examination 
of those parts of the Synoptic Problem in general which 
especially bear upon our subject-matter. 

In order that our consideration may be confined to those 
parts of the Problem which are more directly relevant to our 
subject, we are bound to make certain assumptions. We 
shall therefore take certain conclusions for granted: e.g. (a) 
that our Second Gospel is the earliest of the Synoptics, and 
that it was used by our First and by our Third Evangelist in 
a form differing but slightly at the most from that in which 
we now have it. Although the Sermon is a non-Marcan 
Discourse, this assumption is of the greatest importance in 
our investigation, for, building upon it, we shall constantly 
have to draw inferences from the known treatment by the 
First and Third Evangelists of their Marcan source as to 
the probable way in which they respectively treated their 
non-Marcan: (4) that neither Matthew nor Luke made 
use of the other’s Gospel in the composition of his own. 
The help which the theory of the literary dependence of 
the one upon the other may afford towards accounting for 
some of the phenomena seems to be far outweighed by the 
difficulties which it introduces—difficulties from which any 
theory, whether oral or documentary, which seeks to account 
for the parallel non-Marcan matter of these two Gospels on 
the assumption of a community of sources alone, is free : 
(c) that our Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles were 
both written, as we now have them, by St. Luke, the friend 
and companion of St. Paul. 
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Bearing these assumptions in mind, we address ourselves 
to the first problem raised by the two reports of the Sermon. 
It is this: Are we to explain the non-Marcan matter which 
is common to Matthew and Luke on an oral hypothesis or 
on a documentary ? * 

1. When we consider the retentiveness of Eastern 
memories, and the prominence given to memory-training 
in Oriental education, the antecedent probability of oral 
transmission cannot fail to appear considerable. And in 
view of the remarkable divergences between some of the 
parallel sayings of Matthew and Luke, it seems natural to 
suppose that oral processes did in fact play a considerable 
part in the transmission of the narratives. Nevertheless, we 
are persuaded that, in a number of passages, the similarities 
are so great, and of such a nature, that it is far more probable 
to assume the existence of documentary material common 
to these Evangelists than to explain the resemblances as due 
solely to the fixity of form which an oral tradition might 
acquire. It is not only the fact of great verbal similarity 
which has to be accounted for, but also the inclusion in 
this similarity of rare words and uncommon expressions 
and constructions, for which more customary equiva- 
lents could readily have been found. To take but a few 
salient examples: in Mt. 10% = Lk. 12 ® there is a double 
occurrence of the remarkable expression éyodoyetv év, 
followed by a personal pronoun, which 1s without parallel in 
the N.T., and does not occur in the LXX.»_ In the report 
of the centurion’s words in Mt. 8® = Lk. 7 *’ we have the 
grammatical peculiarities ixavoc tva and eimé Oye, which 
appear to be equally unique. In Mt. 11% = Lk. 7 there 
occurs the expression oxavdaAritecfar ey, followed by a 
personal pronoun. Although not unique like époroyeiv éy, 
it occurs nowhere besides in Luke, in Mark only in the 
account of Christ’s visit to Nazareth (6%), and elsewhere in 
Matthew only in his parallel to Mark’s narrative (13°) and 
twice in the passage where Christ predicts that the Apostles 
will be offended, and Peter, taking up the words, avers that 

@ Lists of this matter, arranged according to both the Lucan and the Matthaean 


order, will be found in Tables I a, B, and c appended to Chapter ITI. 
> duodoyelv év occurs in Rom. ro ®, but in a different sense. 
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he will never be offended (26 * 3%), These are all the N.T. 
occurrences. Inthe LXX, whilst the verb is followed by év 
in three out of the four instances in which it occurs, and twice 
by év with a pronoun, in each case the pronoun has an im- 
personal reference. In Mt. 114% = Lk. 7%8 we have év 
vyewytoig yuvaixdy, which occurs nowhere else in the N.T., 
and in the LXX only five times in the Book of Job; 
in Mt. 1129 = Lk. 7% o&yoc, which is found only here in 
the N.T., and does not occur in the LXX; in Mt. 11 7% 
— Lk. 1012-45 gvexrd¢ twice, which occurs elsewhere in 
the N.T. only in Mt. 1015, and not at all in the LXX , 
and in Mt. 1126 = Lk. 10?! éyéveto eddoxtax, which is 
not found elsewhere in the N.T., or in the LXX. In the 
Sermon reports xéeeog and Soxéd¢ each occur three times 
in Mt. 72-5 = Lk. 6 41>. Neither ofthese: worda as 
found elsewhere in the N.T. In the LXX xéeeocg occurs 
but once, Soxéd¢ is found ten times. deBAémewv occurs 
in Mt. 75 = Lk. 642, and is found in the N.T. besides 
only in Mk. 825, and not at all in the LXX. Once again, 
inthe very close parallels Mt. 1241-*9°— Lk. katt @ave 
have the expression wetavoety cic, found here only in the 
N.T., and not at all in the LXX, as well as &vSpeg Nuvevetrat, 
and zhetov in the sense of greater applied to a person, 
neither of which occurs elsewhere in the N.T. We notice 
also exact agreements in subtle points, as in the use of the 
verbs Oeccucba. and iSsiv in Mt. 117-8 = Lk, 7 24-25, 
and of vat in Mt. 11° = Lk. 726, where é&uhy might 
have been expected. Similar agreements are found even 
in places where the construction of the sayings would 
seem highly conducive to variation, eg. in the saying 
about God and mammon Mt. 624 = Lk. 1613, where 
the stronger statement comes first, and the second 
conjunction 4 appears to mean ‘ or at least’; and in the 
centurion’s words to our Lord Mt. 89 = Lk. 78, where 
the two opening clauses of the verse, the first of which 
expresses the centurion’s own subjection to superior 
authority, and the second the subjection of soldiers to his 
own authority, are placed in juxtaposition without any con- 
junction. If, as might have been expected, the centurion 
had said that he was a man in authority, the next clause 
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introduced by tywv would have followed naturally, but both 
accounts agree in giving dnd eEovotay. 

Another fact to be noted is that where Matthew and 
Luke disagree as to order after a period of agreement, this 
divergence is not generally marked by inexactness of paral- 
lelism. If their source were oral, the dependence of 
memory upon connexion and sequence would lead us to 
expect this. £.¢. Mt. 672-** is parallel to Lk7 11 %4-%, 
but the next verse in Matthew is placed by Luke in a totally 
different context, viz. 1613. Yet these two verses are 
identical, except that Luke has the word oixéryc, which is 
not represented in Matthew. Again, the section Mt. 
11 16-19 is parallel to Lk. 7 91-85, but the following section 
if viatthew, viz. 11.2°-24, occurs in Lk; 1012-}._ Yet 
the parallelism in this latter section is decidedly close, and 
between the section which next follows in Matthew, viz. 
11-27, and Lk. 1021-2, which occurs in yet another 
context of Luke, it is almost perfect. Other instances of 
close resemblance where, on the oral hypothesis, divergence 
aught have been expected; are Mt. 12 4 — Lk.1174+%5 
Bee yt 2888?) Lk. 1 3 24-88), 

The reluctance of some scholars to admit the docu- 
mentary hypothesis seems to be partly due to a lingering 
notion of writing in the first century a.p. as a difficult art 
the knowledge of which was confined to a few specialists. 
Recent discoveries have made it clear that such was not the 
case. The Egyptian papyri prove that writing was pre- 
valent in the Graeco-Roman world even long before the 
Christian era.» With regard to the second generation of 
Christians, we have the testimony of St. Luke in the 
Preface of his Gospel. He states that, before he himself 
wrote, many had ‘taken in hand to draw up a narrative’ of 
the Christian facts, as these had been delivered to them by 
the ‘ eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word’ of the first 
generation. And, with regard to the first generation of 
Christians, the improbability appears to be, not that 


a Although we have drawn these comparisons from the standpoint of the 
Matthaean order, we do not mean to imply that it is preferable to the Lucan. 
> Cf. Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, c. 1; and Kenyon, Handbook to 
the Textual Criticism of the N.T., p. 21. 
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Christian writings should have been produced, but rather 
that no Christian pen should have recorded any of the sayings 
and doings of our Lord. 
2. It may be objected, however, that we have laid 
exclusive stress on those passages in which the parallelism 
is most exact. We have indeed given prior consideration 
to these passages, because they seem to lead to a definite 
conclusion in regard to them, viz. that they are based on 
common documentary matter. And this conclusion carries 
with it the probability that Matthew and Luke are also 
using documentary matter where the parallelism between 
them is less exact. It is not reasonable to suppose that they 
always adhered to their documents with verbal exactitude. 
Many causes may have co-operated to induce looseness of 
reproduction. (a) In the first place, the age in which they 
lived did not set upon exactness of reproduction the value 
which we recognise. And they were not mere copyists, 
but evangelists, conscious of the dignity of their office. 
They would feel themselves at liberty to make such use as 
they saw fit of their documents and to take account of 
such oral traditions as were accessible to them. Much 
of our Lord’s teaching was heard by many people, who 
would report it in forms differing slightly from one another, 
thus giving rise to many strains of tradition, with a con- 
siderable tendency to variation. (4) Secondly, they may 
have been familiar as preachers and catechists with much 
of what they record. In Philemon v. 24 St. Paul speaks 
of Luke as one of his fellow-workers. We may infer 
that he was a preacher of Christianity, and perhaps also a 
catechist. In our First Gospel there is much which sug- 
gests that its compiler was a catechist. If then our Evan- 
gelists were familiar with the matter contained in their 
sources that familiarity may well have made it hard for 
them to follow their wording with slavish literalness. It 
is interesting to notice, in this connexion, that, as Sir John 
Hawkins has pointed out, the more fundamental parts 
of Christian teaching are often recorded with less than the 
average of verbal agreement.» (c) Besides, the Evange- 
lists were probably beset by physical difficulties in repro- 
% Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 100, 121. 
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ducing their sources with exactitude—difficulties which 
can only be duly appreciated by a consideration of the 
external conditions under which they wrote. Some of the 
phenomena which simulate oral transmission may be in 
reality due to an interval having elapsed between their 
reading of a paragraph of their text and their writing down 
its contents. (d) It is possible too that they were pressed 
for space. At least it is remarkable that, whilst the length 
of papyrus roll, in the case of Greek books, rarely if ever 
exceeded thirty feet, it is estimated that our Matthew 
would require about that number, and our Luke about 
thirty-one feet, assuming the roll to be of average height.» 
No doubt more matter could have been included in the 
roll if the Evangelists had written in a smaller hand than 
was customary, and there are exceptional instances of a 
roll being written upon at the back as well as the front. 
But, if we may assume that they contemplated copies being 
made of their manuscripts, it is not probable that they 
would so write as to place difficulties in the way of copyists, 
or to involve them in unusual procedures. If then we 
may assume that Matthew and Luke were both anxious 
to compress their matter within the compass of a single 
papyrus roll of ordinary length, this desire may have led 
them, not only to omit matter contained in their sources, 
but also to reproduce it freely rather than verbally. It 
would naturally impel them to try to express the substance 
of it in a shorter space, wherever it seemed to them possible 
to do so. (¢) Then, again, the Evangelists themselves 
were probably men of very different types. St. Luke was 
a Gentile physician, who had travelled much in companion- 
ship with St. Paul, and was familiar with the Graeco-Roman 
world. We naturally think of our First Gospel as from the 
hand of a Jew whose home was in or near Palestine. And 
it was for different races of Christians that they wrote. 
St. Matthew is as characteristically the Gospel for Jewish 
converts as St. Luke is that for Gentile. 

But we are not limited to considerations of this nature. 
We have the analogy of the treatment by the Evangelists 


@ See Sanday, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 16 ff. 
» Cf. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the N.T., pp. 19, 30. 
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of the matter which they derive from Mark, and it is most 
instructive. Here too the parallelism between Matthew 
and Luke varies greatly in closeness. And by comparing 
Matthew and Luke with Mark we can see how the diver- 
gences arise from the alterations which each of them has 
made in Mark’s text. Sometimes they follow it closely, 
at other times with moderate fidelity, and sometimes quite 
loosely. In some instances the differences between Matthew 
and Luke are so great that, if Mark had been lost, they 
might seem to be following independent traditions rather 
than to be independently modifying the same document. 
The comparison with Mark is also instructive as showing 
that the difference from each other of Matthew and Luke 
often exceeds considerably the departure of each from Mark. 

3. Accepting then the hypothesis that, speaking 
generally, the parallel non-Marcan matter of our Evan- 
gelists lay before them both in a documentary form, we 
have to ask whether this matter was contained in a single 
document, or in several; and also whether, if in a single 
document, it was the same or different forms of it which 
they used. 

In regard to both these questions, as with not a few 
others raised by the Synoptic Problem, an absolutely sure 
conclusion is probably not attainable from the evidence at 
our disposal. We must be content therefore if we can 
establish a balance of probability. In general it may be 
said that the simpler hypothesis, provided it meets the facts, 
is preferable to the more complex. Biblical criticism has 
suffered, especially at the hands of German scholars, from 
a tendency to multiply entities beyond what is necessary. 
The Ur-Markus theories are a case in point, and their 
discredit with the best scholars of to-day should be a warn- 
ing against adopting any theory in the other great branch of 
the Synoptic Problem which is more complicated than the 
facts require. On the other hand, we must not allow our 
desire for a simple and inclusive hypothesis to close our 
eyes to facts which do not suit it. 

(2) As to the unity of the source, the very great diver- 
gence of order between Matthew and Luke, and the seem- 
ingly disconnected nature of much of its contents, may 
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seem to argue its derivation from a number of more or less 
scrappy sources rather than from a single continuous one. 
But we hope to show in the next chapter that a satisfactory 
explanation can be given of the differences of order on the 
assumption that a single document lay before the Evan- 
gelists. If this document consisted almost exclusively of 
notable sayings of Christ, its contents might well be of a 
disconnected character. Moreover, it is less probable that 
the Evangelists would use in common a number of separate 
documents than that they would both use one of consider- 
able extent, especially if it was a document of high reputation. 
The more important the source, and the higher its estima- 
tion in the early Church, the greater is the likelihood of its 
having been independently used by both Matthew and 
Luke. Then too it is probable that a number of inde- 
pendent records would overlap each other. And if our 
Evangelists were using several overlapping sources, it is 
not unlikely that they would repeat some sayings three or 
even more times, for they betray by a number of doublets 
their use of at least one source besides Mark. But the only 
triplet found in Matthew and Luke is the short saying ‘ He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear,’ which occurs three 
times in Matthew (viz. 11°, 13%, #8). Again, whilst it 
may not be possible to find any characteristic expressions 
running through the whole of this non-Marcan matter,* 
it yet seems to have a certain unity of style and subject- 
matter,” and behind all the divergences of order there can 
be discovered a certain original unity of arrangement. It 
seems @ priori reasonable that a collection of sayings and 
discourses of Christ should have been drawn up in the first 
age of the Church, and there is a probability, which to many 
minds is considerable, that this is the document to which 
Papias refers as having been composed by the Apostle 
Matthew. If we accept this identification, we are able to 
give a reasonable explanation of the fact that our First 
Gospel is attributed to the Apostle Matthew, and we also 
gain confirmation of the view that the common non-Marcan 


a Cf. Hawkins, Horae Synopt.?, p. 113. 
b Cf. Harnack, Sayings of Fesus, pp. 162 f. 
© Cf. Streeter, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 143 ff. 
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material of our Evangelists derives from a single source, at 
least in the main. 

It may be objected, however, that Luke’s Preface to his 
Gospel contains no hint of such a document. Instead, he 
speaks of many Christian narratives. But neither is there 
any hint of the existence, among these narratives, of Mark’s 
Gospel. Yet we know from the internal evidence of the 
Gospel that Luke made very considerable use of that one 
source. ‘The fact that, in the case of Mark, Matthew and 
Luke have substantially incorporated matter drawn from 
a single document of considerable length, lends probability 
to the hypothesis that they have acted similarly in regard 
to their non-Marcan matter. We need not question Luke’s 
statement that there were many narratives in existence, 
yet there is ground for thinking that at least a considerable 
part of the matter peculiar to him derives from another single 
source, of considerable extent.* In fact, so far as internal 
evidence shows, Matthew and Luke had no predisposition 
in favour of short and fragmentary sources. They seem 
rather to have preferred to incorporate matter from the most 
comprehensive Christian documents to which they had 
access. 

It may be thought, however, that the fact that the 
supposed non-Marcan document has perished without 
leaving any trace of itself outside the Gospels is ground for 
scepticism as to its ever having existed. Matter of such 
outstanding importance might be expected to have been 
many times copied, and highly treasured, by each genera- 
tion of Christians. But here too the comparison with Mark 
is instructive. It is practically certain that the last twelve 
verses of our Mark are not the original ending of the 
Gospel, but that they have been added by a later hand. 
And it is highly improbable that the original Mark ended 
abruptly with the words égofotvro yao of 169. The most 
natural explanation of this sudden close is that all our 
manuscripts are derived from a single papyrus roll, the 
concluding lines of which had either perished or become 
illegible. If so, the survival of our Second Gospel once 
depended upon a single manuscript, and that a defective 

« Cf. Bartlet, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 329 ff. 
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one. Even in later ages, we know that Mark was not 
highly prized in comparison with the longer Gospels, and 
it is not until quite modern times that the researches of 
N.T. scholars have revealed the great historical value of its 
vivid and graphic record. Besides Mark, not one of the 
Gospels of which St. Luke speaks has survived. The 
tendency in those early days would probably be to forget, 
and to allow to perish, records which were regarded as 
having been superseded by fuller narratives. 

We conclude therefore that, speaking generally, the non- 
Marcan matter common to Matthew and Luke derives 
from a single documentary source, and we shall in future 
refer to it under the customary symbol Q. 

(4) As to whether it was the same form of this docu- 
ment, or different versions or recensions of it, which 
Matthew and Luke used, there seems to be more room for 
doubt. Some of the closer parallels seem to indicate that 
the Evangelists are neither themselves making independent 
translations even of the same original, nor using such 
translations made by others; but that they are both using 
either the same or very similar Greek versions of this 
matter. It is true that some differences can be accounted 
for as translation variants. But it does not follow that this 
is the true explanation of them. The instances adduced by 
Wellhausen and others do not seem to be convincing as 
evidence of independent translations of a common Aramaic 
source.* A large proportion of the differences can be 
naturally explained as due to alterations of a common 
Greek source made by the Evangelists themselves. There 
are however other passages where the differences are such 
as cannot so readily be thus explained. They seem rather 
to imply different sources, or different versions or recensions 
of the same source. These passages however are few in 
number, and with regard to the bulk of the matter the theory 
of different recensions does not seem necessary to explain 
the facts. 

Here too the analogy of Mark is helpful. ‘The agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark point to their 
having used in common not only a recension of the Marcan 

a Cf. Allen, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 299 ff. 
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text somewhat different from that which is the archetype 
of all our extant manuscripts, but also, in a number of cases, 
another version of the facts than the Marcan. The same 
may be the case with their use of Q. In general they may 
have used copies of Q as closely similar as their copies of 
Mark. If we accept the tradition that Mark wrote his 
Gospel in Rome, and if we regard Matthew as having 
originated in Palestine or Syria, it would appear no more 
dificult to suppose the same or similar manuscript copies 
to have fallen into their hands in the case of Q than in that 
of Mark. We know that Luke visited Palestine; we do 
not know, and may hold it doubtful, that the compiler of 
Matthew visited Rome. But it is possible that our Evan- 
gelists had access to other recensions or versions of Q than 
that which they used in common, and also to other sources 
besides Q for some of the matter which Q records, and 
that they sometimes showed a preference for the accounts 
contained in these sources. 


8 


CHAP LER 1 
THE PROBABLE ORDER OF Q 


Assuminc that Matthew and Luke drew at least the bulk 
of their common non-Marcan matter from a document Q 
in the same or in a similar Greek form, we proceed to 
inquire into its original order. 

A glance at the lists of this matter appended to 
Chapter III (Tables I a, 3, c) shows that Matthew and 
Luke agree to a certain extent as to order, and disagree to a 
large extent. Where they agree it is natural to suppose 
that we have the original order of Q. And the analogy 
of their treatment of Mark supports this, for there is no 
instance where they agree in order against Mark. With 
regard to their divergences, we have to ask whether one of 
them, and if so which one, may reasonably be thought to 
have preserved the original order. We cannot do better 
than begin by examining the manner in which they have 
respectively dealt with Mark. 


1. (2) Matthew generally preserves the order of Mark’s 
sections, but he alters it a good deal in cc. 8-10 and 12—13.# 
While, as we shall see shortly, there is reason to suppose 
that he is here influenced by a source other than Mark for 
some of the matter which is parallel to him, his transposi- 
tions of Mark’s sections seem clearly to be due to his 
desire to place together similar subject-matter. In cc. 8-9 
he has brought together ten miracles, illustrating Christ’s 
power in ten different aspects. C. 10 is similarly homo- 
geneous, consisting of a long discourse to the Twelve. 


® This is clearly set forth in the table in Allen’s St. Matthew, Introd. 
p- 14. 
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In c. 12, or perhaps rather from 11°, his purpose seems 
to have been to give instances of that growing hostility 
on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees which led our 
Lord to adopt the method of teaching by parables. These 
instances culminate in the Beelzebub Discourse of 12 75-87, 
and in that following the request for a sign, 129°. Then 
in c. 13 we have a collection of seven parables. Similar © 
topical grouping of material in cc. 5-7, 18, and 23-25 
seems to be indicated by the recurrence in 7 *8*, 191 and 
261 of the resumptive saying which immediately follows 
cc. 8-10 in 11! and the Parables of c. 13 in 13 5. 

(6) A comparison of Luke with Mark shows that he has 
with very few exceptions preserved the order of Mark’s 
sections. Of large transpositions of Marcan matter to a 
wholly different context we can find but six cases,* and in 
all of these his deviation from Mark’s order may be due to 
his following that of Q. We will consider these instances 
individually. 

(1) Mark’s sections 37? and 313-! relate respectively 
Christ’s withdrawal to the Lake of Galilee and wonderful 
works, and His Call of the Twelve. Luke transposes 
Mark’s order, relating the Call of the Twelve in 612-16 and 
Christ’s wonderful works on a level place in 61749, Per- 
haps the coming insertion of the Sermon here accounts 
for the transposition. We may suppose that Luke wanted 
a suitable introduction to the Discourse, and therefore 
placed the matter of Mk. 37? immediately before it. But 
it seems probable that Q would contain some introduction 
to the Sermon, and if so Luke’s order may be due to his 
following of Q in preference to Mark. 

(2) Luke seems to have transposed the Beelzebub Dis- 
course of Mk. 3#-8° to his Great Interpolation, 11 1*°, 
But Matthew and Luke have so much in common in addi- 
tion to Mark, besides verbal agreements against Mark, in 
this narrative that it seems necessary to assume that they 
had access to another version of this Discourse than the 
Marcan.e Their common divergences from Mark are too 


® We have not included Lk. 10 25-28, because of its differences from Mk. 12 28-81, 
> See further on this in Chapter IV. 


© Cf. Streeter, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 169 ff. 
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great to be accounted for by differences between their text 
of Mark and that which has come down to us. Careful 
comparison of the three Synoptic accounts makes it 
appear probable that Luke has drawn his narrative 
entirely from Q, whilst Matthew has conflated the two 
versions. 

(3) Luke places the incident of the coming of Christ’s 
mother and brethren in 8191, after the detached sayings 
following the Parable of the Sower and its explanation. 
Mark relates this incident in 3 #!-®5, immediately after the 
Beelzebub Discourse. It is remarkable that Luke records 
after the Beelzebub Discourse a section, 112728, which 
presents much similarity to the Marcan and which may 
have followed that discourse in Q. If it did so, and in view 
of his omission of the Beelzebub Discourse in the Marcan 
context, the transposition of this incident may have seemed 
to him justifiable, or even necessary. 

(4) The Parable of the Mustard Seed, which Mark 
records in 4°82, occurs in Lk. 133*®. Here Matthew 
and Luke agree against Mark in appending the Parable of 
the Leaven, and in several points of detail. It seems prob- 
able that here, as in the Beelzebub Discourse, Q had matter 
parallel to Mark, and that Luke is drawing from Q and not 
from Mark. 

. (5) Luke places in 17 * the sayings, “ Let him that is on 
the housetop not come down; let him that is in the field not 
turn back.’ Mark records these sayings in the Eschato- 
logical Discourse, 131°16. Here again it seems prob- 
able that Luke is drawing from Q. There is Q matter 
both before and after this verse in the same discourse 
(Lk. 17-87), and Luke’s parallel to Mark 1s not so close 
as that of Mt. 2417-18. It may well be that, as Streeter 
thinks,» Lk. 17-7 is a solid block of Q. ; 

(6) The last instance is from Luke’s Passion narrative. 
He places in 22 **’, after the Institution of the Eucharist, 
the counsels to humility which Mark records in 1041-45, 
Here, once more, derivation from Q may be the true 
explanation. Luke’s version is strikingly different from 


a Cf. Streeter, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 172-173. 
> Ibid. p. 201. 
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Mark’s, and he entirely omits our Lord’s saying that He 
came to give His life a ransom for many. 


2. It is probable that Matthew and Luke have dealt 
with Q’s order as they have dealt with Mark’s. There 1s 
much in their Gospels which strengthens this probability. 

(2) Matthew draws from Q as well as from Mark in the 
compilation of his compendia on related topics. In cc. 8-9 
he draws from Q, not only for the healing of the centurion’s 
servant (which probably followed immediately upon the 
Sermon in Q), but probably also for the healing of the dumb 
man possessed with a devil, which he seems to have taken 
from Q’s introduction to the Beelzebub Discourse (cf. 
12 2-4, with which g #84 constitutes a pair of doublets). 
In c. 10 he combines Mark’s Mission Charge with that of 
Lk. 10, and embodies much other Q matter in the same dis- 
course. In 1017 he seems even to have drawn from Mk. 
13 9 18, and to have placed it in the midst.of Q matter.» In 
c. 13 he draws from Q as well as from Mark in his collection 
of parables. Inc. 18 he has combined within the same dis- 
course matter drawn from Q with matter drawn from Mark; 
and similarly in cc. 23-25 he has much Q matter combined 
with Marcan. Mt. 5-7 1s the only one of Matthew’s five 
great blocks of related matter in which there is not clear 
evidence of Q matter being placed side by side with 
Marcan. Thus Matthew draws upon Q as well as upon 
Mark for the materials which he incorporates into his 
compendia on related topics, and he has doubtless re- 
arranged his Q material as he has done his Marcan in order 
to fit it into his scheme. 

(6) Luke’s general procedure, on the other hand, is to 
follow Mark alone for a considerable period, retaining the 
order of his sections, and then to lay him aside for a con- 
siderable period. The great bulk of his Q matter is con- 


® Streeter’s contention (Studies in the Syn. Problem, p. 146, note) that Luke is 
obliged to displace this saying because he has omitted the incident to which Mark 
attaches it does not seem valid. If he drew it from Mark, there seems no reason 
why he should not have inserted it after Lk. r8 34, 

> It is, however, possible that Q contained matter parallel to these verses of 
Mark, and that Matthew here drew from Q and not from Mark. 

¢ The question of whether Mt. s—7 contains any matter drawn from Mark will 
be discussed in Chapter V. 
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tained in his two large interpolations into the Marcan 
framework, viz. 62°-8 8 and g 118%, He makes no use 
of Mark in the former, and there is good reason for think- 
ing that he makes very little if any direct use of him also 
in the whole of the latter» Probably then, when Luke 
uses Q, he deals with Q as he deals with Mark, i.e. he 
follows it alone for a considerable period, retaining the 
order of its contents. An examination of Luke’s two inter- 
polations confirms this supposition. Both appear to begin 
with a long extract from Q, followed perhaps by matter 
from another source or sources.» Probably then the other 
part of the supposition is also correct—viz. that Luke retains 
the order of Q’s contents. 

(c) Another argument in favour of the Lucan order is 
that there seems to be no trace of his having rearranged 
his Q material. He appears to have inserted his two inter- 
polations into the Marcan framework at points suggested 
by the first Q sections which he records—i.e. the Great 
Sermon, with perhaps its Q introduction, in the case of the 
lesser interpolation, and, probably, the incident of the inhos- 
pitable Samaritans in the case of the greater. Having begun 
to follow Q, he seems to have continued to do so for con- 
siderable periods, without presuming to alter its order. No 
plan is apparent according to which Luke may have arranged 

-his Q matter. We do not trace numerical arrangements, 
such as are characteristic of Matthew. As he records it, Q 
consists largely of apophthegms, loosely strung together. 
That this is how the matter actually stood in Q 1s supported 
by the analogy of the contents of the Pirké Aboth and of the 

Oxyrhynchus Logoi. If we suppose Luke’s order to be 
original, it is easy to understand the bringing together 
by Matthew of this material into great discourses. But 
if we follow Harnack in thinking Matthew’s order to be 
original,« it seems impossible to give any intelligible account 
of Luke’s scattering and rearrangement of the matter: how, 
e.g., on this hypothesis, can we account for the extraordinary 


a This is admirably argued by Sir John Hawkins in Studies in the Syn. Problem, 
PP 29m 59: Ee 

» Cf. Streeter, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 189 ff. 

© Sayings of Fesus, pp. 172-182. 
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juxtapositions in Lk. 12 of matter drawn from very different 
parts of Q? Moreover, if Matthew’s order is original, 
many of Luke’s introductions to Q sayings must be his own 
composition, and, in so far as they do not harmonise with 
Matthew’s placing, devoid of historical value. It is not 
easy to believe that Luke is responsible for inventions such 
as it becomes necessary to assume some of his introductions 
to be. 

We conclude that Luke’s order is preferable to 
Matthew’s, and that, speaking generally, there 1s reason 
for believing Luke’s order to be the original order of Q. 


3. Besides their large divergences in the order of their 
QO matter, Matthew and Luke often differ in the order of 
what they both include within the limits of the same section: 
—e.g. in the case of the second and third temptations, and 
of the sayings about the Men of Nineveh and the Queen of 
the South.” It is natural to suppose that, as Luke seems 
to be faithful to Q’s order in general, he is probably also 
faithful to it in detail. But it does not necessarily follow 
that this is the case. Our best plan will be to see whether 
this view is borne out by the way in which Matthew and 
Luke have dealt respectively with the detailed order of 
what they have drawn from Mark. 

(2) Hawkins, ‘ Horae Syn2?,’ pp. 78-79, mentions five 
instances in which Matthew has transposed Marcan 
material. They are as follows: 


(1) MY 78s = Mtg ee. thes quoraionencon 
Is. 2938, and the reference to Corban. 

(2) Mk. 9-8; Mt. 173. the tejection of the: con 
of Man and of ‘ Elijah.’ 

(3) Mk. 108; Mt. 19#*®: the references to the 
permission of divorce by Moses and to Gen. 1 27. 

(4) In Mt. 826 the disciples are rebuked for want of 
faith before, in Mk. 4 3940; Lk, 8 2% 25 after, the 
stilling of the storm. 


* See Hawkins, Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 123-124. 
> See the list in Horae Syn.?, pp. 78, 79. 
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(5) In Mt. 13% ‘ Whosoever hath, to him,’ etc., is 
placed defore, in Mk. 4° and Lk. 8 38 it is placed 
after, the explanation of the Parable of the Sower. 


These instances are all, with the exception of the fourth, 
transpositions of sayings within discourse matter. 

(6) In considering Luke’s treatment of Mark’s order, 
we must distinguish between his Ministry- and his Passion- 
narrative. 

In the latter there are no less than twelve transpositions, 
a list of which is given by Hawkins in ‘ Studies in the Syn. 
Problem,’ pp. 81-83. But in the whole of the Passion- 
narrative Luke appears to be drawing from another source 
besides Mark. His frequent transpositions of Mark’s 
order are but one out of many evidences of his general 
looseness of adherence to his Marcan source. Also, the 
transpositions occur for the most part in narrative matter, 
and not in discourse. 

In the Ministry-narrative we only find the following 
transpositions of Marcan matter : 


(1) Mk. 437-88; Lk. 823: the storm on the Lake and 
Christ sleeping. 

(eM. 5°: Lk, 3°: the Gadarene demoniac’s 
frequent bursting of chains and fetters and his 
cry, ‘ What have I to do with thee,’ etc. 

Crein ik) 548, Lk, 88-5, Mark mentions that 
Jairus’ daughter was twelve years old at the end 
of the account, Luke at the beginning; Mark 
mentions Christ’s command that something 
should be given her to eat after relating the 
amazement of the parents and Christ’s charge of 
secrecy; Luke places first the command that 
something should be given her to eat. 

(4) In Mk. 6“, Lk. 92, Mark gives the number 
5000 after, Luke before, the account of the 
feeding. 

(5) In Mk. 128, Lk. 2015, Mark reads ‘ They killed 
him, and cast him out,’ Luke reads ‘ They cast 
him out and killed him.’ 
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These are but trifling alterations, and all but the last are 
alterations in the order of narrative, not of discourse. 

Thus, the treatment of Mark’s order by Matthew and 
Luke goes to show that Matthew cannot be trusted to 
preserve the detailed order of Q. It perhaps supports the - 
view that more reliance is to be placed upon Luke’s order. 
But it must be remembered that Luke has less Marcan 
matter than Matthew, and considerably less of Mark’s 
discourse matter. 

An examination of the Q passages which are recorded 
with divergences of order does not seem to carry us much 
further. ‘There are some where Luke’s order looks more 
original than Matthew’s: e.g. it is hard to think that, if the 
Matthaean order of the second and third temptations is 
original, Luke would have altered it. Matthew’s arrange- 
ment is so dramatically effective that a literary artist like 
Luke would hardly have spoilt it. But, in some other 
passages, there seems to be no internal evidence that Luke 
has preserved the original order of Q:—e.g. the saying about 
the moth and the thief in Mt. 620 = Lk. 12 38, 
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CHAP THR i} 


THE PROBABLE EXTENT AND WORDING OF Q 


I. Tue PropasBte Extent or Q. 


We concluded in the first chapter that at least the bulk 
of the non-Marcan matter common to Matthew and Luke 
is probably derived from Q. We now proceed to ask, 
How much Synoptic matter besides this may reasonably 
be supposed to be drawn from the same source? When 
we have eliminated from Matthew and Luke the non- 
Marcan matter common to them, the remainder divides 
into two classes. ‘There is, first, the non-Marcan matter 
peculiar to the one or the other of them; and, secondly, the 
Marcan matter which both or either of them record. What 
we have, then, to consider is, How far is it reasonable to 
assign to Q the matter which falls into each of these classes ? 

1. The non-Marcan matter of the single tradition of 
Matthew and Luke. 

(2) Comparing Mark with Matthew and Luke, we find 
that about two-thirds of Mark are paralleled by both 
Evangelists ; also that Matthew has parallels to about 
eleven-twelfths, and Luke to slightly over three-fourths. 
If, then, Matthew and Luke have incorporated Q to the 
same respective degrees as they appear to have incorporated 
Mark, they will have reproduced in common about two- 
thirds of the original Q ; the matter peculiar to Matthew 
will include a little less than one-fourth of the whole of Q, 
and that peculiar to Luke about one-twelfth. 

(4) But how far is it reasonable to suppose that our 
Evangelists have treated their Q source in the same way 
as their Marcan? Matthew shows a preference for the 
sayings of Christ. He takes a very early opportunity 

® It should be borne in mind, however, that not all the Gospel parallels 


to Mark are necessarily drawn from Mark. This consideration is of special 
importance in reference to the Marcan parallels of Luke. 
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of inserting the Sermon on the Mount into the Marcan 
framework. ‘The fact that the first of his great compendia 
consists entirely of discourse, and that it takes precedence 
of any of the miracles in his record (save for the reference 
to works of healing in the summary account of the early 
Ministry in 4235), is significant. Moreover, Matthew 
shortens Mark’s narrative while he extends his discourse.* 
This preference for discourse on Matthew’s part points to 
his having incorporated an even larger proportion of Q 
than of Mark. It seems very possible that, as Canon 
Allen thinks,» the great bulk of Matthew’s non-Marcan 
matter comes from a single source. If we accept the 
identification of Q with the Logia of Matthew mentioned 
by Papias, it is easier to understand the ascription to Mat- 
thew of the whole of our First Gospel if it derives from 
QO a good deal of the matter peculiar to itself, besides that 
which it shares with Luke. Sir John Hawkins estimates 
the latter as containing not more than 236 verses or parts 
of verses.e This is considerably less than a quarter of 
the 1068 verses contained in the whole Gospel. But, 
if we include in Q the bulk of the discourse matter peculiar 
to Matthew (amounting to about 200 verses), we increase 
the Q element to about two-thirds as much again. 

There is, however, one consideration which may have 
led Matthew to omit some of the Q matter which he would 
otherwise have incorporated. ‘This consideration is the 
disconnected nature which, as appears from Luke’s Gospel, 
seems to have pertained to much of the contents of Q. 
Matthew shows no fondness for isolated utterances. He 
has compiled where he could; where he could not find a 
suitable place for his Q matter in any of his blocks of dis- 
course, it is not improbable that he has omitted. 

With regard to Luke, the several instances where he 
seems to follow Q’s version in place of the parallel account 
in Mark may indicate a general preference for Q. If so, 
he may have omitted less of Q than of Mark. On the other 
hand, his disuse of Mark includes that of discourse matter 
such as Q records—e.g. Mk. 42629, 71-28, 91-1022, And 


@ This is exhibited by the figures of Tables IIa, IIB, IIc, IIp at the end of this 
chapter. > See Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 235 ff. Cloidxparrre 
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he may well have omitted some of Q’s matter because 
he did not think it relevant or intelligible to his Gentile 
readers. 

(c) What other considerations throw light upon the 
question? Ifthe non-Marcan matter common to Matthew 
and Luke exhibited strongly-marked characteristics of words 
and expressions, these might be applied as a test of identity 
of source origin to the rest of the Synoptic matter. But 
a close examination of the Q matter fails to disclose any such 
characteristics. There are, however, certain general char- 
acteristics pertaining to it. These are admirably set forth 
by Sir John Hawkins in ‘ Studies in the Synoptic Problem,’ 
pp. 125-129. So far as it is permissible to argue from the 
part to the whole, these characteristics do constitute a 
criterion as to source origin. They show, e.g., that it is 
not probable that Q contained any considerable narratives, 
nor the Old Testament quotations characteristic of Matthew, 
nor any of the longer parables. In estimating the prob- 
abilities in particular instances, there are various considera- 
tions which may often be profitably taken into account— 
e.g. the Evangelist who omits may betray knowledge of 
what the other records. An instance of this seems to 
occur in Lk. 627, as will appear in a later chapter (see 
pp- 80, 81). Then, in Matthew’s discourses, if a saying 
peculiar to him has no appearance of having suggested 
itself for insertion from elsewhere, this is a reason for think- 
ing that he records it where he found it in his source. 
Luke’s habit of following a single source for a considerable 
space makes it appear probable that matter in his single 
tradition which is preceded and followed by matter which 
he shares with Matthew is drawn from Q. This is especially 
the case if the whole passage of which the peculiar matter 
forms a part seems to be a homogeneous unity—e.g. 
Lk. 17-87, Then, again, if it appears reasonable to sup- 
pose that, had a particular passage occurred in Q, the one or 
the other Evangelist would have omitted it, this 1s in favour 
of the inclusion of the passage in Q. Conversely, if there is 
ground for thinking that, had the Evangelist who omits a 
passage known of it, he would have included it, this is in 
favour of exclusion; e.g. we may argue that, had Luke 
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known the story of the Visit of the Magi, of Mt. 2, he would 
probably have recorded it, because it accords well with the 
spirit and the destination of his Gospel; and, therefore, 
that probably this narrative was not included in Q. 

2. The Marcan matter of Matthew and Luke. 

There are very strong reasons for thinking that some of 
this matter stood in Q. For, (a) in a number of passages 
of the Triple Tradition, Matthew and Luke have consider- 
able agreements against Mark. These agreements are not 
such as can always be explained by supposing that our First 
and Third Evangelists are following a different recension 
of Mark’s text from that which has descended to us. They 
are too considerable for this, and can only be accounted for 
by postulating a common source other than the Marcan; 
cf., e.g., the detailed accounts in Matthew and Luke of the 
Baptist’s preaching and the Temptation with the brief state- 
ments in Mark. Sometimes Matthew and Luke agree 
against Mark, not only in verbal differences, but also in 
placing the passage or saying in a non-Marcan context; 
cf., e.g. Mk. 9 °° (the saying about the savourless salt) with 
Mizcaerand Ikra 

(2) Another sign of a duplicity of sources is the occur- 
rence of doublets. We must not overstate the argument 
from them. A doublet is not always an indication that the 
Evangelist has drawn the repeated saying from two different 
sources. He may have repeated it twice from the same 
source. ‘There are several instances in Matthew where this 
seems to be the true explanation. But in a number of 
cases the Gospel doublets are accompanied by other indica- 
tions which point strongly to the two members having been 
drawn from different sources. 

In a number of the Marcan passages of Matthew and 
Luke which seem to derive from a source other than Mark, 
the closeness of the agreement of Matthew and Luke and 
the nature of the subject-matter favour strongly derivation 
from Q. How much more of the Marcan matter of 
Matthew and Luke may reasonably be assigned to the same 
source ? This is impossible to ascertain with any pre- 
cision. But in general it may be said that wherever either 
Matthew or Luke gives a Marcan passage with considerable 
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differences from Mark, this affords some presumption that 
it is drawn from a non-Marcan source. And Q may also 
have contained some Marcan matter, of a non-Marcan 
origin of which a comparison of the Gospels affords no 
indication ; e.g. it may have contained a version of the 
anti-Pharisaic discourse of Mk. 71-8, although there is 
no evidence of its having done so, as the discourse is paral- 
leled by Matthew alone, who places it in the Marcan 
context and appears to be drawing upon Mark alone. 
But, on the other hand, all we know of Q leads us to think 
that whatever Marcan matter it may have comprised 
consisted almost wholly of discourse. 

There is one thing more which it seems worth while 
to say. Itisthis. Matthew and Luke between them have 
probably preserved almost the whole of Q. The analogy 
of Mark is in favour of this. It is also much easier, on 
this supposition, to understand how Q came to perish 
utterly, leaving no trace either of the original or of any 
translation. 


Il. Tue Propaste Worpinc oF Q. 


It remains for us to consider how far the versions of 
QO matter contained in Matthew and Luke may be deemed 
faithful to its wording. 

1. Here, once more, it is helpful to examine the treat- 
ment by the Evangelists of the matter which they have 
drawn from Mark. As to this, we have compiled some 
statistics, which are set out in Tables IIa, II, IIc, IIb, 
appended to this chapter. 

Before examining the figures, a few words of explana- 
tion will be desirable. The lists do not include Marcan 
passages which seem to have been paralleled in Q, their 
object being to exhibit the parallels to Mark, where Mark 
seems to have been the sole documentary source. 

Words which are reproduced with difference of gram- 
matical inflexion only are computed as if the whole word 


a Some of the substantial additions of Matthew and Luke noted in the lists 
may, however, derive from documentary material. 
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was reproduced. In the case of other differences, a part 
only of the word is reckoned as being reproduced. This 
part is generally a half, but where there are three divisions 
of the word it is sometimes computed as a third. The 
text of Rushbrooke’s Synopticon has generally been fol- 
lowed. In a few cases of doubtful inclusions the suspected 
words have been enclosed within curved brackets. The 
words so enclosed have been included in the totals. 

The statistics set out in these lists are valuable in 
many directions. Here we can only briefly notice some 
of the more important. 

(a2) First, there is the broad fact that the Marcan 
passages to which we have given Matthaean parallels are 
considerably more numerous than those to which we have 
given Lucan. Our figures give Matthew a percentage of 
nearly 29:7 in excess of Luke for narrative and discourse 
together, and of a little over 29-9 for discourse only. 
Thus, if the extent to which Matthew and Luke have re- 
spectively used Q corresponds with that to which, accord- 
ing to our lists, they have used Mark, Matthew will have 
incorporated about three-tenths more of Q than Luke.» 

(6) Secondly, the figures show how great are the 
departures in some particular instances from the average 
treatment of Mark by Matthewand Luke :—e.g. Matthew’s 
parallels to Mk. 4 1°-12 and 10 28-81 each contain nearly twice 
Mark’s number of words, whilst his parallels to Mk. g 14-29 
and 51-43 each contain less than half. ‘The natural infer- 
ence is that Q may have been treated by our First and 
Third Evangelists with similar freedom and variation. 

(c) Thirdly, the lists show that the gross totals do not 
give the nearest analogy to the probable treatment of Q 
matter, but that to reach this (i) we must leave out narra- 
tive. They show that both Matthew and Luke have a 
higher regard for discourse than for narrative. Their 
reports of discourse are fuller ; the percentages of Mark’s 
wording which they reproduce, both in common and also 
individually, are higher ; and their substantial omissions 
are fewer. Matthew further shows his preference for 


_ ® This is a rather larger percentage than the difference between the fractions 
given on p. 21. 
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discourse by inserting into it a far larger proportion of 
substantial additions, as well as in other ways. 

(11) We must also omit the Passion matter. Comparison 
shows a clear differentiation of treatment, in respect of both 
narrative and discourse, between the Passion matter and 
the rest of Mark. It is more pronounced in Luke than in 
Matthew. It is also of a different kind. Whilst Matthew 
differentiates by the unusual fullness of his parallels to 
Mark’s Passion matter, by reproducing a larger proportion 
of Mark’s words, and by having a smaller proportion of sub- 
stantial additions and a very much smaller proportion of 
substantial omissions ; Luke differentiates by the unusual 
brevity of his parallels, by reproducing a considerably 
smaller proportion of Mark’s words, and by having a very 
much larger proportion of substantial additions, and a 
considerably larger proportion of substantial omissions. 
These differences result in the proportion, alike of Marcan 
words reproduced by both Matthew and Luke, and also of 
words reproduced by neither Matthew nor Luke, being 
considerably lower in the Passion matter than elsewhere. 

(111) We shall also be wise in omitting the Eschato- 
logical Discourse of Mk. 13. This is the only discourse 
of Mark which, for length and continuity, is comparable 
to some of the major discourses of the other Synoptists. 
It might be surmised therefore that the treatment of it 
by Matthew and Luke would approach nearer than that 
of any other Marcan matter to their probable treatment 
of Q. The considerable differences which comparison of 
it with that of the rest of Mark’s non-Passion matter 
reveals might be explained as due to the fact that the 
latter consists largely of short and broken bits of dis- 
course. But if we take three or four of the longest pieces 
of discourse in Mk. 1-12 and compare the figures for 
them with those for the whole of Mk. 1-12 on the one 
hand, and with those for Mk. 13 on the other, we find 
that the differences of treatment between the former are 
slight in comparison with those between the latter. More- 
over, the departures in the treatment of Mk. 13 from that 
of Mk. 1-12 are, to a large extent, either in the direction of 
that of the Passion matter, or even beyond it. This leads 
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us to suspect that the same influences which have operated 
upon the Passion matter have affected the Eschatological 
Discourse also. Taking then as our basis the treatment by 
Mt. and Lk. of the discourse matter of Mk. 1-12, and 
assuming that they have dealt in a similar manner with 
their Q matter, we get the following results :— 


(1) Matthew’s reports of Q matter will be about 3 per 
cent. longer than the original, and Luke’s about 14: I per cent. 
shorter. 

(2) The words of Q matter which Matthew and Luke 
agree in reporting will be about 44-37 per cent. of the 
total number of words in their source. 

(3) About 19:45 per cent. of Q’s words will be peculiar 
to Matthew, and about 13:85 per cent. peculiar to Luke. 

(4) Matthew’s account will contain about 62-2 per cent. 
of the words of Q, and Luke’s about 59 per cent. 

(5) About 22-3 per cent. of Q’s words will have been 
preserved by neither Matthew nor Luke. 

(6) In Matthew’s Q matter about 60-4 per cent. of 
his words will come from Q ; in Luke’s about 68:7. 

(7) About 21-5 per cent. of Matthew’s words will con- 
tain substantial additions to Q ; about 1-4 only of Luke’s. 

(8) Matthew’s matter will omit the substance of about 
8-1 per cent. of Q ; Luke’s that of about 6-15 per cent. 


There is much food for reflection in these statistics 
taken singly. It is instructive also to compare them with 
each other—e.g. a comparison of (6) with (4) shows that 
whilst Matthew has probably preserved somewhat more 
of Q’s words than Luke, yet Luke probably has more of 
Q’s words in proportion to the length of his matter than 
Matthew has in proportion to the length of his. The 
lists are also helpful in showing the probable extent to which 
it may be possible to reconstruct the text of Q out of the 
materials contained in Matthew and Luke. 

2. But we are not solely dependent on the evidence 
furnished by the Evangelists’ use of Mark. There are 
certain other principles which can be applied to the Q 
matter in detail. 
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(2) It is natural to suppose that our Lord ordinarily 
spoke in Aramaic, and there can be little doubt that it is 
in Aramaic that His sayings were first remembered and 
treasured by His disciples. Thus, apart from the state- 
ment of Papias recorded by Eusebius (3%), it would be 
reasonable to suppose that the first written record of them 
was in Aramaic. If Q was written in Aramaic, the Greek 
translation of it probably used by our Evangelists was 
almost certainly the work of a Jewish Christian, and 
probably fairly literal in character. But, even if Q was 
originally written in Greek, its vocabulary and phraseology 
were probably much influenced by the Aramaic origin or 
tradition of the sayings. 

We hold it then as a general principle that the form of 
our Lord’s sayings which has the better claim to be con- 
sidered original is that which 1s the more Aramaic in word- 
ing and construction, the more free from Hebraisms of 
every kind, as distinct from Aramaisms, the less literary 
and elegant from the point of Greek style and the more 
picturesque and Oriental in expression. 

Here, too, we may add, as in textual criticism, the more 
difficult reading is usually to be preferred, because it is 
more likely for an easier version to be substituted for a 
dificult original than for the reverse process to take 
place. 

(6) Then, with regard to the matter in one of the 
Evangelists which is not represented in the other, certain 
criteria can be applied—e.g. we may suspect the originality 
of a word or phrase which is a favourite, either of the 
Evangelist who records it, or of the one who omits it.” 
For the Evangelist who records it may have inserted his 
favourite expression, and the one who omits it would have 
been likely to reproduce his favourite word or phrase, 
had he found it in his source. Conversely, if a word or 
phrase is conspicuous for its absence elsewhere from either 
the Evangelist who records it or the Evangelist who omits it, 


@ It must, however, be remembered that Luke has considerable command of the 
Greek language, and that therefore he may sometimes change the more ordinary 
reading of Q for a less common one. 

b In the case of Luke, we have the evidence of the Acts as well as that of his | 


Gospel. 
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that is a reason for thinking it original. Again, where a 
word or phrase also occurs in Mark, its treatment in the 
parallel passages of Matthew and Luke may be a useful 
guide. If it has been inserted by the Evangelist who has 
it into contexts drawn from Mark, or if it has not been 
omitted by the Evangelist who omits it from contexts drawn 
from Mark, that is reason for not accepting it as original 
to Q. Conversely, if the word or phrase has been omitted 
by the Evangelist who omits it from contexts drawn from 
Mark, or if it has not been inserted by the Evangelist who 
records it into contexts drawn from Mark, that is reason 
for accepting it as original to Q. These tests are of most 
value. where the word or phrase is used in the same sense 
in Mark as in the Q passage, and occurs in a similar con- 
text.2 And account must be taken of the source or sources 
of the passages where a word or phrase occurs, for it might 
be a favourite of an Evangelist’s source rather than of the 
Evangelist himself. 


TABLE IA.—Non-MarcAN MATTER FOUND IN MATTHEW AND LUKE 
FOLLOWING THE LUCAN ORDER 


Lk. 3 7-917 = Mt. 3 7-19, 22 Baptist’s Preaching. 

Lk. 4 3-18 = Mt. 4 3-14 Temptation. 

eG ee == Metre tnt, 35406 Beatitudes. 

1) 65 GLEBE == Viton Blessed are ye when men shall hate you. 

ERO az=20 == nlVitene esr sOn as Love to Enemies and Non-Resistance to 
Evil. 

Lk. 6 31 SS ake Gy Me Golden Rule. 

LK. 76 22-38 = Mt. 5 44-48 Love to Enemies. 

Lk. 6 87-88 = Mt. 71-3 Judge not. With what Measure. 

Lk. 6 9 e—elVitverinyts On Blind Guides. 

Lk. 6 4° == Vit; 10) 24-25 Disciple not above his Master. 

Lk. 6 41-42 = Mt. 7 8-5 The Mote and the Beam. 

Lk. 6 43-44 = Mt. 7 18-18, 12 83-84 The Good and the Bad Trees. 

Lk. 6 4 = Viteeraiee The Good and the Bad Man. 

Lk. 6 4 == Mt. 7 *t Saying Lord, Lord ; and Doing. 

Lk. 6 47-49 = Mt. 7 24-27 The Two Builders. 

Lk. 7 1b-3, 6_9 = Mt. 8 5-10 The Centurion’s Servant. 

Lk. 7 18-19, 22.28 — Mt, 11 2-0 Christ and the Baptist’s Disciples. 

Lk. 4 81-35 = Mt. 11 16-19 Parable of the discontented Children. 


* There are exceptions, however, to their application—e.g., in the case of the 
Matthaean expression ‘ The Kingdom of the heavens,’ we cannot safely infer that, 
because Matthew has altered Mark, he has changed Q similarly. For it is possible 


that he gives it as he found it in Q, and that he substituted it for ‘ The Kingdom of 
God ’ which he found in Mark. 


ok 9 57-60 — Mt, 8 19-22 

Lk. 102 = Mt. g 87-88 

Lk. ro 9», 9a, 7b, 8 — Mt. 10 7) 88, 10b, 
(cf. 7 ), 5-8 12, 8 11-18, 15, 16a 


(Mt. 10% is a 


Doublet :) 
Lk. ro 12-15 == Vit) rirtt=24 
Lk. 10 16 == Vit. 102° 
Lk. 10 21-22 == Mt. rr 25-27 
Lk. 10 23-24 Se INS ty SEY 
kerr 2-4 ==HVit.. 6 9-18 
JD}s5, fey SESS Sitar eet 
Ek a3 = Wits 12 *2=28 
Lk. rr 19-20, 23 = Mt. ro 27-28, 30 
BUKeee r1n4-26 Ss Mey 3 
WU kegr rato 9-305 Mt: 
iD nae SS Mins TSS 
IDL sere eas = ait Oiaaaes 
Lk. rr 39, 41, 42, 44, 
kerr, 46 Se MIE Aa) 
Lk. rx 49-51 se VAT = 12 304-88 
ek: 1x53 == Wt. 23128 
ek 2 2-9 == Wit 1026-88 


The Two Aspirants. 
The Harvest and the Labourers. 
Charge to the Twelve or the Seventy. 


It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

Woes on Chorazin, Bethsaida and Caper- 
naum. 

He that receiveth, or heareth, you. 

I thank Thee, Father. 

Blessed are your eyes. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

Ask, Seek, Knock. 

The Dumb (and Blind) Devil. 

Beelzebub Discourse. 

The Return of the Unclean Spirit. 


12 88-40 (Doublet) Sign of Jonah. 


Men of Nineveh and Queen of the South. 
The Single and the Evil Eye. 


47_48 — Mt. 23 25, 26, 23, 27, 29-31 Woes on the Pharisees. 


Ye lade men with heavy Burdens. 

I send unto you Prophets, etc. 

Ye shut the Kingdom, or take away the 
Key of Knowledge. 

Exhortation to courageous Sincerity. 


(Lk. 12 2 is a Doublet: There is nothing covered up, etc.) 


HRS x2 a2 81 == Wit.6. 25-82 
Kr) e3b-38 ==> Mia ee 
Lk. 12 39-40, 42-46 — Mt. 24 43-518 
1B e5 ee ee = NViterc 2-28 
Lk. 12 58-59 = Mt. 5 25-26 
Ie 3g == it. 3)S* 
Lk. 13 23-24 = Mt. 7 23-14 
Lk. 13 25-27 = Mt. 7 22-23 
IL) ce Vite Siete 
JH eae ea es MAE pagy EAB 
Ek 14° as MAbs 10s 
Ik. 14.) Vitals 
(Doublet) 
1D) (ye == Mt. 10.7 
Pe 142? — Mt. 10 28 
(A similar saying occurs Mk. 8 *4 = Mt. 
1 Ate coed = Mt. 18 12-14 
Lk.-16 18 = Mt 6:24 
Wk 1646 SIMA gah GB EE 
Lk 16 17 =e VAtemni ee 
Lk. 174 wi Viterous 
Lk. 173 S=MVAt a ete 
Dkr * = Mt. 18 21-22 
Wks = Mt. 172° 


Against Anxiety for the Morrow. 

Lay up Treasure in Heaven. 

Thief in the Night and Prudent 
Steward. 

Not Peace but a Sword. 

Agree with thine Adversary. 

Parable of the Leaven. 

The Narrow Gate or Door. 

Final Rejection of the Unworthy. 

They shall come from the East and 

West. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem. 

Which of you shall have a son or ox 
(sheep) ? 

Whoever exalteth himself, etc. 


Father and Mother. 

Taking our Cross. 

16 28-9282) 

Parable of the Lost Sheep. 

No Man can serve Two Masters. 
John and the Law and the Prophets. 
Permanence of the Law. 

On Offences. 

If thy Brother sin. 

If he sin against thee seven times. 
Faith as a Grain of Mustard Seed. 


(A similar saying occurs Mk. 11 #8 = Mt. 21 #1.) 
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Lk. 17 24 = Mt. 2427 As the Lightning, etc. 

VN a eC te == IM figs oye, OE As in the Days of Noah, etc. = 

IW eo pS NA ih OEM One is chosen and the other left. 

Lk. 17 3? = Mt. 24 28 Where the Body is, etc. 

UALS oh == Mt. 2342 Whoever exalteth himself, etc. 
Doublet) 

Lk. 22 a 30 = Mt=19:28 Ye shall sit on Twelve Thrones, etc. 


TaBLeE IB.—Non-Marcan MATTER FOUND IN MATTHEW AND LUKE 
FOLLOWING THE MATTHAEAN ORDER 


Mt. 3 7-20 12 = Lk. 37-917 Baptist’s Preaching. 
Mt. 4 3-11 = Lk. 4 3-18 Temptation. 
Waking: Re Uae! Sabie ee Beatitudes. 
Met. 5 11-22 = Lk. 6 22-28 Blessed are ye when men shall hate you. 
Mts 18 = Lk. 1617 Permanence of the Law. 
DVitgeb= 26 = Lk. 12 58-59 Agree with thine Adversary. 
Mts 5 395 405548 = Lk. 6 27-30 Love to Enemies and Non-Resistance to 
Evil. 
IN ERS = Lk. 6 32-36 Love to Enemies. 
Vit. 69-28 a Wee sec e The Lord’s Prayer. 
Mes (GOS == ay Lay up Treasure in Heaven. 
Mes (PEERS Sa Rie Re The Single and the Evil Eye. 
Mt. 6 4 See No Man can serve Two Masters. 
VEG 6 28238 SING, 1g) ES Against Anxiety for the Morrow. 
Mt. 71-2 == Kk 6101-38 Judge not. With what Measure. 
Witwes=° == URGE The Mote and the Beam. 
Mt. 7 7-14 = Lkarr 9-18 Ask, Seek, Knock. 
Mt. 7 13 = 15 Golden Rule. 
ING ayes =e ag hesees The Narrow Gate or Door. 
Mit.7 18-28 SSL, @ Se The Good and the Bad Trees. 
IMF Ss JUSS GS Saying Lord, Lord, and Doing. 
Mise EES SSdUey iggeecy Final Rejection of the Unworthy. 
Vitec peace = 1G Re The Two Builders. 
Mt. 8 5-10 = Lk. 7 1b-8, 6-9 The Centurion’s Servant. 
Mt. 8 11-12 =a Kent 3) 28-29 They shall come from the East and 
West. 
Mt. 8 19-22 == LK gece The Two Aspirants. 
VEO E38 = adore, The Harvest and the Labourers. 
Mt. 10 7, 8a, 10b, — Lk. ro %, %, 7b, 8 Charge to the Twelve or the Seventy. 
11-18, 15, 16a (cf. 74), 5-6, 12, 3 
(Mt. 10 #8 is a Doublet: It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah.) 
Vit; or or24=26 Sig 4 Disciple not above his Master. 
IVitieTO.28= 84 Se pS Exhortation to courageous Sincerity. 
(Lk. 12 *is a Doublet: There is nothing covered up, etc.) 
Wits 10:24-86 gl aes Not Peace but a Sword. 
Mt. 10 8? = Lk. 14 26 Father and Mother. 
Mt. 10 38 ail eu gl Taking our Cross. 
(A similar saying occurs Mk. 8 34 = Mt. 16 24 = Lk. g 2.) 
Mt. ro 4° = Lk. 1016 He that receiveth, or heareth, you. 
Niles Sarecine! = Lk. 718-19, 22-28 Christ and the Baptist’s Disciples. 


Diterr 1218 = Lk. 16 46 John and the Law and the Prophets. 


Parable of the discontented Children. 

Woes on Chorazin, Bethsaida and Caper- 
naum. 

I thank Thee, Father. 

Which of you shall have a sheep (son 
or ox)? 

The Dumb (and Blind) Devil. 

Beelzebub Discourse. 

The Good and the Bad Trees. 


The Good and the Bad Man. 
Sign of Jonah. 


Men of Nineveh and Queen of the South. 
The Return of the Unclean Spirit. 
Blessed are your Eyes. 

Parable of the Leaven. 

On Blind Guides. 

Faith as a Grain of Mustard Seed. 


On Offences. 

Parable of the Lost Sheep. 

If thy Brother sin. 

If he sin against thee seven times. 

Ye shall sit on Twelve Thrones, etc. 

Ye lade men with heavy Burdens. 

Whoever exalteth himself, etc. 

Ye shut the Kingdom, or take away the 
Key of Knowledge. 

Woes on the Pharisees. 


I send unto you Prophets, etc. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem. 

As the Lightning, etc. 

Where the Body is, etc. 

As in the Days of Noah, etc. 

One is chosen and the Other left. 

Thief in the Night, and Prudent Steward. 


Mt. ry 16-10 = Lk. 7 31-35 
Mt. 11 21-24 = LK. ro 12-15 
Mt. rr 25-27 = Lk. ro 21-22 
Mt. 1212 = Bed 
Mt. 12 22-28 =r 
icer2027= 26,5000 = + 7 19-20, 28 
Mt. 12 83-34 — Lk, 6 43-44 
(Doublet) 
Mt. 12 35 Sle 
Met. I2 38-40 = BS rr 16, 29-30 
(Doublet) 
Mt. 12 41-42 =Lk. rr 31-82 
Ditsr2 43-46 a= SGer ee) 
Mt. 13 16-17 = Lk. ro 23-24 
Mt. 13 33 = Ker 20-21 
Wit-r.74 SIG. 6-89 
Mt. 17 2° == Lk. 17 6 
(A similar saying occurs Mk. 11 #8 = Mt. 21 4.) 
Mt. 187 =e koury = 
~ Mt. 18 12-14 == Lk. 15 4,5, 7 
Mt. 18 15 eer 
Mt. 18 21-22 Sy Ane a 
Mt. 19 28 a1) OE 
Mt. 23 4 aol Be gees 
Witenes” eDiets 14 
Wit 24.15 = 1 sp Ge 
Mt. 23 2% 2-27, — Lk. rr 42 39, 41, 44, 
29-31 47-48 
Wit eo'3/88-36 == Lk, 11 49-* 
Ws oe BS ean Kreg” 
Mt. 24 27 SYS Ges 
Mt. 24 78 Si ei 
Nite 2 Ot 2S = US Fey od 
BVits 24) 00-2" Se yp 
Mt. 24 4-518 — Lk. 12 39-40, 42.46 


TABLE Ic.—OTHER Non-MaARCAN MATTER FOUND IN MATTHEW AND LUKE, 
oF More DouBTFUL CORRESPONDENCE 


Me. 221-10, 


Gf Lk. 148-4, 


Parables of the King’s Son and the Great Supper. 


Mt. 25 14-89, Cf. Lk. rg #!-28. Parables of the Talents and Pounds. 


Mera 2!)-82, Cf Lk. 7 *°-®. 


The Baptist and the Publicans. 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


PART I.—CRITICAL 


CHAPTER 


THE PLACE OF THE SERMON IN THE MINISTRY, AND THE 
PERSONS TO WHOM IT WAS ADDRESSED 


We are now in a position to proceed to the detailed con- 
sideration of the critical problems raised by the Sermon. It 
will be of help to us if we can approach our subject with a 
clearly formed judgment as to the historical circumstances 
of the delivery of the Discourse. We will therefore devote 
a chapter to the consideration of the place of the Sermon in 
the Ministry, and of the original recipients of the message. 


I. THe Piace oF THE SERMON IN THE MINISTRY.— 
Matthew and Luke insert the Sermon at different points 
into the Marcan framework. Matthew inserts it at a very 
early point. In 41? he has matter parallel to Mk. 11*-, 
which relates the beginning of the Galilaean ministry, and 
to Mk. 11%®°, which describes the Call of the first four 
Disciples. In 4.2325 he relates a tour of Galilee by our 
Lord, during which His preaching and healing drew to His 
side large crowds of followers. ‘Then in 5! he states that 
‘seeing the multitudes, He went up into the mountain,’ 
and delivered the Sermon. In 72829 he describes the 
effect of the Discourse on the multitudes in language parallel 
to that of Mk. 1%. Luke, on the other hand, places the 
Discourse at a later point in the Marcan framework. 
Lk. 6-16 is parallel to Mk. 318-19, which relates the Call 
of the Twelve. 

There is much to lead us to prefer Luke’s placing to 
that of Matthew, and to accept Luke’s as giving the 
historical occasion of the delivery of the Sermon. 
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(2) Its position in Matthew can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained as due to the editor’s arrangement of his materials. 
There is a larger proportion of discourse matter in relation 
to the whole in the First Gospel than in either of the other 
Synoptics. (Approximately three-fourths of Matthew con- 
sists of discourse matter; Luke has about two-thirds; Mark 
only about half.) This seems to indicate that the compiler 
attached great importance to discourse. If so, he would 
naturally insert a discourse of our Lord at the earliest 
convenient point in the Marcan narrative. Probably the 
Sermon was the first Discourse of Christ recorded in Q, 
and it is possible that the mention of our Lord as teach- 
ing in Mk. 12! suggested to the compiler its insertion at 
this point. 

Moreover, in Matthew itself there are not wanting 
signs that the Sermon belongs historically to a later date. 
Mt. 428-25 implies a ministry of considerable extent and 
duration. Its phraseology is paralleled in different contexts 
of Mark, and it is noteworthy that it has much parallelism 
in thought, and some in wording, with Mk. 3 7-19, which 
precedes in Mark the choice of the Twelve.» It looks 
as though we have here an editorial summary intended to 
epitomise the whole of the Galilaean Ministry up to this 
point. Perhaps also it is not without significance that 
the Sermon in Matthew is placed after @ call of disciples, 
viz. that of the first four. The editor might have intro- 
duced it at an even earlier point in the Marcan narrative, 
viz. Mk. 115, which contains the first mention of Christ 
as preaching. 

Another important fact is that Matthew nowhere 
records the appointment of the Twelve to the Apostolate. 
He gives the list of the Twelve in Mt. 107+, but mpooxade- 
otuevog in 10! refers, not to the calling of disciples which 
preceded the original choice of the Twelve, but to a sub- 
sequent calling of the Twelve, previously chosen, to receive 
the charge on being sent forth, and the endowments to 
equip them for their mission work. It is possible, indeed, 
as of uxOyrat in Matthew generally refers to the Disciples 
in the stricter sense, that of paOyral adtod in Mt. 93 

Cf. the synopsis at the end of this chapter. 
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implies that the editor knew that the Twelve had already 
received their formal call at the time of the delivery of the 
Sermon. : 

It is worthy of notice, too, that the mention of great 
multitudes following our Lord, with which Matthew intro- 
duces in 81 the story of the healing of the leper, which 
immediately follows the Sermon, is incongruous with the 
injunction to secrecy recorded in 84. — 

(6) Luke’s placing, on the other hand, has much in its 
favour. It is supported by the combined data of Mark 
and Matthew. Mk. 31% * states that our Lord went up 
into the mountain (cig 7d 8p0¢), and appointed the Twelve. 
Mt. 51 * states that He went up into the mountain (cig 4 
de0¢g as before), and delivered the Sermon. Putting these 
two accounts together, we learn that our Lord went up into 
the mountain, appointed the Twelve, and delivered the 
Sermon; which is what Luke states in 6%* Again, 
prior to this section, Luke has been steadily following Mark 
for some time. His insertions into Mark occur at com- 
paratively few places. It is probable that he had good 
reason for inserting his lesser interpolation at this point. 
Possibly he possessed information independent of what 
could be learned from Q. But it is not improbable that 
Luke’s placing is that which was indicated in Q itself. For 
it is reasonable to suppose that Q contained some intro- 
duction to the Sermon. Lk. 617° may be drawn, wholly 
or in part, from that introduction. It has, indeed, parallels 
of wording with Mk. 37%, but it is not necessarily on that 
account drawn from it. It also has a considerable amount 
of parallelism with Mt. 428-52.» Lk. 617 implies the 
relation in the preceding matter of at least the fact of the 
choice of the Twelve, if not also of their names. Perhaps 
we may explain Luke’s desertion here of Mark’s order as 
due to his following the order of his Q source. It is not 
impossible that Q may also have contained a detailed list 
of the Apostles. If Luke followed Q here instead of Mark, 
that would explain his differences from Mark, both in 
the order of the names and in the names themselves, 
Matthew’s list is much closer to Mark’s than to Luke’s, 

® Cf. the synopsis at the end of this chapter. 
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but he has two points of agreement with Luke against 
Mark, viz. these: he places Andrew next in order after 
Simon Peter, and adds to his name the words ‘ his brother.’ 
Another reason in favour of Luke’s placing is that the teach- 
ing which we shall include in Q’s Sermon is not of an 
elementary character. It is reasonable to suppose that it 
had been preceded by a good deal of instruction. Indeed 
the Lucan setting is most appropriate and historically 
probable. The hearts of all Christ’s followers must have 
been deeply moved by His definite appointment of the 
Twelve. The number chosen could not fail to remind them 
of the tribes of Israel. We imagine that they would be 
eminently receptive of the seed of His teaching. More- 
over, the importance of the choice in the mind of Christ is 
indicated by the fact recorded by Luke that He spent the 
preceding night in solitary prayer on the mountain (Lk. 67). 
It was both natural and fitting that He should avail Himself 
of the occasion to explain and enforce the new moral ideal 
which His followers were to set before themselves, and to 
proclaim to others. Indeed it is almost incredible that our 
Lord should not, at this important epoch in the Ministry, 
have delivered an address to His disciples. 

1. Accepting, then, Luke’s placing, we notice first that 
the narratives of Mark and John record a considerable 
extent of active ministry as having preceded the Sermon. 
Taking their evidence as it stands, the Discourse was 
delivered not long after the incident of the disciples’ pluck- 
ieeet the cars of corn recorded in Mk. 274%. . The 
harvest was then ripe, but not yet cut. If we may trust 
Luke’s addition to Mark’s narrative that the disciples 
rubbed the ears in their hands (Lk. 61), and if we under- 
stand these to have been ears of wheat, the date would be 
some time after the Passover, about May or June. ‘The 
Sermon would then be dated about harvest-time, or shortly 
after. This agrees well with the next indication of date in 
Mark, viz. the mention of the green grass at the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand in Mk. 6 8°, which (along with the 
statement of Jn. 64 that the Passover was at hand) clearly 
indicates early spring. For, between the choice of the 
Twelve and the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Mark 
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records a considerable extent of ministry, which may well 
have occupied the intervening months. 

Accepting, then, this date for the Sermon, the actual 
duration of the preceding ministry will be differently esti- 
mated, according as the entire Ministry is regarded as 
having lasted two to three years, or three to four. John 
records that the Galilaean Ministry was preceded by a 
Judaean, and that this began some time before the Passover 
of Jn. 2483. If the plucking of the ears of corn of 
Mk. 223-88 is assigned to the same year as this Passover, 
the interval of time will have been about six months. It 
seems more reasonable, however, to assign it to the next 
year. For, in Jn. 3” we read that Christ tarried (d:étprBe) 
in Judaea after the Passover of Jn. 218, and the more natural 
interpretation of Jn. 4%5 seems to be (as Westcott holds) 
that the material harvest was four months ahead when 
Christ spoke the words—z.e. that they were delivered about 
the month of January. Moreover, the other view seems 
unduly to compress the early Galilaean Ministry. If we 
hold, then, that the opening of the Galilaean Ministry 
belongs to the year following the Passover of the early 
Judaean Ministry, the delivery of the Sermon will have 
been preceded by healing and teaching activities extending 
over a period of some eighteen months. If we may date 
the Passover of Jn. 2 ¥ in a.p. 26, the date of the Sermon 
will thus probably be the summer of a.p. 27. 

2. Further, according to Mark’s data, the occasion of the 
Sermon was one of the great turning-points of the Ministry. 
For some time previously the Pharisees and their Scribes 
had entertained growing feelings of animosity against our 
Lord. These culminated in a plot against His life. The 
occasion was the healing of a man with a withered hand on 
a Sabbath in the synagogue at Capernaum. So incensed 
were the Pharisees that they ‘ went out, and straightway 
with the Herodians took counsel against Him, how they 
might destroy Him’ (Mk. 3%). Then it was that Jesus 
withdrew to the sea from Capernaum, and thence went up 
into the mountain, and appointed the Twelve (Mk. 3 719), 
Hitherto He had often been present at the services of the 
synagogue and taught there. In the subsequent ministry 
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Mark records but one visit to a synagogue, viz. the occasion 
when He came to Nazareth (Mk. 61%). It was shortly 
after the crisis of Mk. 3® that we first read of our Lord as 
speaking in parables, and as declaring to His disciples 
that unto them that are without (éxetvorg d& totg gw) 
all things are done in parables; that (in the language of 
Is. 6 °-1°) seeing they may see, and not perceive; and hear- 
ing they may hear, and not understand; lest haply they 
should turn again, and it should be forgiven them (Mk. 
4tv-12), In the whole of the subsequent Ministry the 
training of these twelve men holds a prominent place. 
Thus, according to Mark, the Sermon dates from the 
first of the great crises and turning-points of the Ministry, 
one comparable in importance with those occasioned later 
by the purpose of the multitudes to take our Lord by 
force and to make Him king, after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (Jn. 6%), and by the confession of Christ’s 
Messiahship by Peter on the withdrawal to the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 8 2”). 

Such is the place of the Sermon in the Ministry, accord- 
ing to the evidence of Mark and John. But the question 
has to be faced, Is that evidence reliable ? 

(a) It is certainly remarkable that John is the only 
Evangelist who records a Judaean Ministry as having pre- 
_ ceded the Ministry in Galilee which began, according to the 
Synoptists, after the Baptist’s imprisonment. This is the 
more so as, according to John, Peter was one of the first 
men to follow our Lord (Jn. 1“). But there is much in 
the Synoptists which supports the historicity of John’s 

narrative of this early Ministry in the south. We cannot 
_ lay stress on the well-attested reading in Lk. 4“ ‘ And He 
was preaching in the synagogues of Judaea,’ because Luke 
seems to be using the word ‘ Judaea’ here, as in Lk. 23°, 
Acts 1037, and probably elsewhere, in an extended sense of 
the whole Roman province called by that name. But it 1s 
much easier to understand the fame of our Lord in the 
south, and the coming down of Scribes from Jerusalem 
to the scenes of His Galilaean Ministry (cf. Mk. 3”), if 
He had engaged in active ministry in Jerusalem and 
Judaea before the inception of the Galilaean Ministry—e.g. 
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according to Mk. 37-8 the great multitude which followed 
our Lord in His withdrawal to the sea included people from 
Judaea, Jerusalem, Idumaea, and beyond Jordan. Then 
there is the remarkable correspondence between the accusa- 
tion brought against our Lord at His trial (Mk. 14°8; 
cf. 152°) and the answer which, according to Jn. 27°, He 
returned to those who asked of Him a sign on the occasion 
of His first cleansing of the Temple. So far as our records 
inform us, this was the only occasion on which our Lord 
spoke such words. 
(6) With regard to Mark, it will be convenient at this 
oint to consider the question of the chronological order 
of the Gospel as a whole, as well as that of the particular 
narratives which precede the choice of the Twelve. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius (‘Eccl. Hist.’ bk. 3, c. 39), Papias 
recorded a statement of ‘the Elder’ that Mark wrote 
accurately, but not in order, the things which were either 
said or done by Christ. As there are other kinds of order 
besides the temporal, this statement is not free from am- 
biguity. In the same passage ‘ the Elder ’ attests the close 
connexion between our Second Gospel and the Apostle 
Peter, and it may be argued that the first of the Apostles 
is as likely as any one to have known and remembered the 
actual succession of events. But it is rather to the internal 
evidence supplied by the Gospel itself that we must look for 
guidance. Here there is much which argues strongly in 
favour of Mark’s order being, at least broadly speaking, 
a chronological one. We can trace development from stage 
to stage—e.g. in the hostility of the Pharisees, in the scenes 
of the Ministry, in the methods and substance of Christ’s 
teaching, in Christ’s revelation of His Passion and of His 
Messiahship, and in the Apostles’ belief in that Messiahship. 
The whole picture of the course of the Ministry called up 
before the mind by a careful study of the Gospel is essen- 
tially reasonable and self-consistent. There may, indeed, 
be some signs of grouping, as in the parables ofthe fourth 
chapter. Mr. Cuthbert Turner is inclined to see evidence 
of such grouping in the section Mk. 1 3 © in the fact that 
five miracles in 1%-2 are followed by four incidents in 
218-36 (the last of them a miracle) which bring out 
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teaching that provokes the criticism, and soon the hostility, 
of the Scribes and Pharisees.» And we shall see reason to 
suspect that some of the sayings recorded in Mark have 
been grouped together apart from the contexts to which 
historically they belong, very possibly because the occasions 
which gave rise to them have been forgotten. But, what- 
ever deductions may have to be made in regard to minor 
matters of order, it seems highly probable that Mark 
presents a correct historical outline of at least the main 
events, and that the first chapters of his Gospel give a fairly 
accurate sketch of what actually preceded the Sermon in 
the Ministry of our Lord. 

II]. Tue Persons to Wuom THE SERMON was AD- 
DRESSED.—In Lk. 612-19 there is mention of three classes 
as being in Christ’s presence. First, there are His disciples 
in general, who are said to constitute a great multitude 
(8yA0g moAvc, Lk. 617). Then, there are the Twelve, who 
have been selected (éxdeEduevoc, Lk. 618) from this 
general body of adherents. Finally, mention is made of a 
great crowd of people (rA7O0¢g odd tod Aaod), who are 
said to have come from all Judaea and Jerusalem, and the 
sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon. ‘The same three classes are 
mentioned in Mk. 37-19. Here the crowd is stated to have 
hailed from Galilee, Judaea, Jerusalem, Idumaea, beyond 
Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon (Mk. 37°). Matthew 
also mentions great multitudes and says that they came from 
Galilee, Decapolis, Jerusalem, Judaea, and beyond Jordan 
(Mt. 4°). 

In Lk. 62° the Sermon is introduced by the words, 
‘And He lifted up His eyes on His disciples, and said.’ 
The ‘ disciples’ here doubtless include the Twelve, but 
are not necessarily limited to them. The previous occur- 
rence in Luke of the word paOyrhg is in 617, where it is 
applied to a great multitude. Here also the word may well 
denote the whole body of Christ’s adherents present. But 
our Lord’s audience seems to have been wider even than 
this, for in Lk. 71 we read, ‘ After He had ended all His 
sayings in the ears of the people (cod 005) He entered into 
Capernaum,’ and the word Aaédc is used in 61” of the great 


@ In Hastings’ D.B., Art. ‘ Chronology of N.T..,’ vol. i. p. 406 f. 
E 
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crowd. Lk. 71 is substantially, though not verbally, 
parallel to Mt. 78, and very possibly comes from the 
connecting link in Q between the Sermon and the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. Thus, according to Luke, the 
hearers of the Sermon seem to have included each of the 
three classes above mentioned. With this Matthew agrees. 
In Mt. 51 we read, ‘ And seeing the multitudes, He went 
up into the mountain: and when He had sat down, His 
disciples came unto Him: and He opened His mouth, and 
taught them, saying.’ It is possible that the clause, ‘ and 
when He had sat down, His disciples came unto Him,’ is 
parenthetic, and that the adtotc of v. 2 refers back to the 
dydoug of v. I. But it seems more probable that the refer- 
ence of adtots is to the wabyrat. If so, the word uabytat 
here may be understood, either in the narrower sense of the 
Twelve, as usually in the First Gospel, or in the broader 
sense in which it is employed in Lk. 617. In Mt. 728-9 
we read, ‘ And it came to pass, when Jesus ended these words, 
the multitudes were astonished at His teaching: for He 
taught them as one having authority, and not as their scribes.’ 
The same word éydor is here used as in Mt. 475 and 5}. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt this testimony of 
the Evangelists, which not improbably derives from Q, 
The internal evidence of the Sermon supplements it, con- 
tributing an argument in favour of the Discourse having 
been mainly addressed to the Twelve. For the comparison 
of Christ’s hearers in Mt. 5% = Lk. 6% with the prophets 
of the old dispensation seems to suggest that they were to 
be prominent members of the new society, and the sayings 
about the Pearls and the Swine, and the Mote and the 
Beam in Mt. 7%, and Mt. 73-§ = Lk. 64, seem to 
be addressed to those who were to be Christian teachers. 
_ As to what different sorts and conditions of men were 
included within the throng around them, we are largely left 
to conjecture. Since many had come to be healed of their 
diseases, both bodily and spiritual (Lk. 618-19 ; of. Mk. 
3 *°-, Mt. 478-25), we may suppose that diversity was a 
feature of the crowd. It is remarkable that, at such a 
comparatively early stage of the Ministry, some should 
be stated to have come from the sea-coast of Tyre and 
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Sidon (Lk. 617 ; cf. Mk. 38). This, as well as the men- 
tion of Decapolis in Mt. 425, suggests that some Gentiles 
may have been included in the crowd. It is also quite 
possible that there were present some Hellenistic Jews, 
especially if the Sermon was delivered at about the time 
of the Feast of Pentecost. But the majority were probably 
Palestinian Jews. It is probable that there were present 
some strict members of the sect of the Pharisees, and that 
the bulk at least of the hearers were in sympathy with 
their faith and practice. 

So far as the Gospels tell us, the Twelve were drawn 
from the upper artisan class. Perhaps it was from the 
same class that the whole body of His adherents chiefly 
came. We also know that the Twelve were mostly 
Galilaeans (cf. Acts 1%, 27). Probably the same was the 
case with the disciples generally. Perhaps the bulk of the 
crowd were Galilaeans also. Mk. 37 mentions Galilee first, 
and so does Mt. 425. It is true that there is no mention 
of Galilee in Lk. 617, but it is probable (as we have already 
noticed) that the phrase here, &nd m&ong tie Iovdatauc, refers, 
as in some other passages in Luke’s writings, to the whole 
of the Roman Province of Judaea, which included lower 
Galilee. Our Lord’s Ministry since the Baptist’s im- 
prisonment had been confined to Galilee (with the possible 
exception of the visit to Jerusalem of Jn. 5), and the in- 
definite expression cic 16 dp0¢ (Mk. 3 8, Mt. 51, Lk. 6 ¥), 
which is all the information which our Evangelists afford 
as to the site of the Choice of the Twelve and of the 
delivery of the Sermon, probably refers to some eminence 
in Galilee not far from that part of the shore of the Lake to 
which our Lord withdrew with His Disciples after the plot 
against His life of the Pharisees and Herodians at Caper- 
naum (Mk. 37). 

@ Cf. Montefiore, Syn. Gospels, Introd., p. 71: ‘It is probably no exaggeration 


to say that five-sixths of the nation were Pharisaic more or less, though where and 
how the limits ran it is hard to say.’ 

b The traditional site is the ‘Horns of Hattin,’ some five miles from the 
western shore of the Lake. It may be the true site, but the tradition in regard to 
it does not go back beyond late Crusading times, and is unknown to the Eastern 
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CHAPTER. Y 


THE SERMON MATTER PARALLELED IN MARK AND 
THE SERMON DOUBLETS 


We now address ourselves to the task of reconstructing as 
nearly as possible the content and wording of the Sermon 
as 1t stood in Q. 

It may help to clear the ground for our consideration of 
the main parts of the problem before us if we first turn our 
attention to two related matters of subsidiary importance : 
viz. the matter in the Sermons of the Evangelists which 
is paralleled in Mark ; and the matter which is paralleled 
by the same Evangelist in another context of his Gospel. 


I. THe Sermon MatTrer PARALLELED IN Marx.—Of 
the Matthaean Discourse eight passages are paralleled more 
or less closely in Mark, viz. Mt. 5138 = Mk. 9g 5, 
ee vik gs Mic 29-80 — Mk, 948-48: Met. 532 
= Mk. 1rot-8; Mt. 6% = Mk. 117%; Mt. 638» 
cee IT, eh a Mk, lg be and: Mt, » 7.78 
= Mk. 1174», Luke’s Discourse has but one parallel to 
these Matthaean passages, viz. Lk. 6 3®8* = Mt. 7», and this 
is all the parallelism with Mark contained in his Discourse. 
The question which we have to consider is whether or not 
in any of these instances our First Evangelist has drawn 
matter from Mark, and inserted it from other contexts into 
the Sermon. We shall see reason for thinking that this is 
not the case. Let us examine the passages severally. 


(1) Mt. 518s = Mk. 9 5% (the savourless Salt). 

Neither Matthew nor Luke reproduces this verse in 
the Marcan context. Matthew has it only in the Sermon, 
and Luke only in 14 *4, at the close of a passage setting forth 
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the cost of discipleship. But Matthew and Luke not only 
agree against Mark in placing the saying in contexts other 
than his, but also in several details. They both read 
popav07 in place of Mark’s &vahov yevytat, omit ai76, have 
the passive instead of the active form of the verb in the 
next clause, and follow it by a clause setting forth the use- 
lessness of savourless salt. Matthew’s version exhibits two 
further departures from Mark, viz. buctc éote 16 drag THs YAS 
instead of xaddv td &Aac, and the use of the verb datTew 
instead of Mark’s éerbew. But these latter look like 
compiler’s changes. Probably Matthew has altered the 
beginning of the saying in order to make it fit the context 
in which he places it. It is possible that the use of 
émoOhcetat in Mk. 94% has influenced Matthew’s use of 
this word in place of Luke’s dpzvOhcetm, assuming the 
latter to have been in Q, but the influence of Mark, if 
present at all, seems to have been but slight. The facts 
point to the saying having stood in Q, and to Matthew 
having taken it from its context in Q and fitted it into 
the Sermon. 


(2) Mt. 5* = Mk. 4” (the Lamp and the Bushel). 
The saying appears here only in Matthew, but Luke has 


it in the Marcan context in 816 and in a different context 
in 1133, This suggests that it stood in Q as well as in 
Mark. It is true that the wording of the two members of 
the Lucan doublet does not in this case afford any appreci- 
able corroborative evidence, for it is strikingly similar in 
both members, and the first shows little indication of being 
drawn from Mark, or the second of deriving from the same 
source as Mt. 515. But that Luke has nevertheless drawn 
from Mark in the first member, and from Q in the second, 
is supported by his parallels to the next verse of Mark, 
viz. 4, These constitute another doublet, and the first 
member, Lk. 817, is very similar in wording to Mark, 
whilst the second member, Lk. 122, has close verbal agree- 
ments with Mt. 1026, Accepting then the derivation of 
Lk. 11 *% from Q, the agreements of Matthew with Luke 
against or besides Mark’s version point to his having drawn 
the saying from Q and not from Mark. They are chiefly 
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these: —Whilst in Mark the saying is cast into an interroga- 
tive form, Matthew agrees with Luke in giving it in the 
form of a statement. He also agrees with Luke in giving 
a reason for the lamp being placed on the stand. Though 
the wording is here different, the idea is similar. It seems 
probable that Matthew has modified the beginning and the 
ending of the saying as he found it in Q, in order to adapt 
it to the context 1n which he places it. His version appears 
to show no trace of Marcan influence. 


ee aes = Mk o*-* (If thy right eye, etc.; 
offend thee’). 

This passage nowhere appears in Luke. Thus we 
are deprived of an important criterion as to source deri- 
vation. But in Matthew the passage appears in the 
Marcan context as well as here. This fact suggests that 
it stood in another source besides Mark, and that Matthew 
is here reproducing that other source. And this supposi- 
tion is strengthened by two considerations, viz. (i) the 
considerable differences in content and order between 
Mt. 5 29-39 and both Mk. 943-8 and its parallel in Mt. 18 &-°. 
Whilst the latter agree in mentioning the hand first and the 
eye last, the Sermon passage mentions the eye first and the 
hand afterwards. This difference may be ascribed to the 
compiler rather than to his source, for the inversion of order 
makes the passage follow the preceding verses more 
naturally. But the differences of content are not so 
naturally assigned to the compiler, especially the occurrence . 
in both verses of Mt. 529-39 of more general phrases in 
contrast to the particularisation in the Marcan version of 
the physical sacrifices enjoined, and the addition in these 
verses of the word Sef (Mt. 529 7 9°): (a1) the in- 
telligibility of the omission by Luke of this passage, 
assuming that it stoodin Q. He has omitted it from Mark, 
and may well have done the same when he came across it in 
his Q source. The metaphor of amputation might seem 
to him liable to misunderstanding by Gentile readers. 


(4) Mt. 532 = Mk. 101-® (the sinfulness of Divorce). 


The Marcan matter is partly paralleled by Matthew 
in the Marcan context (Mt. 19°). As Matthew is there 
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drawing from Mark, it is probable that he is here using 
another source. ‘That this source is Q is probable because 
(i) Luke, who omits this section of Mark, has parallel matter 
in 1638 after two verses of Q. (ii) Mt. 522 agrees in several 
particulars with Lk. 1618 against Mk. 101+ and Mt. 19° 
cf. especially mis 6 drokvev in place of 6¢ dv &noAbon, and, if 
we may retain the last six words of the Matthaean version, 
in the reference of the last clause to the man who marries 
the divorced woman, instead of to the divorced woman 
herself. Is there any trace of Marcan influence in Mt. 5 9? 
Matthew has xotet aithy poryevdjve. in place of Luke’s 
uotyever. It is conceivable that Matthew has here been 
influenced by Mark’s yowyetar én’ adray. If so, this 1s the 
only trace of Marcan influence. 


(6) and (7) Mt 6 8%) -9 2) = Mk. ig *h%en( Wit wie 
measure ye mete ’ etc.) 

The fact that Luke has this saying in the midst of Q 
matter, and in his report of the Sermon (6 38"), seems con- 
clusive that it stood in Q, and in Q’s Sermon. Neither 
Matthew nor Luke has it in the Marcan context. Canon 
Streeter’s suggestion® that Mark’s addition of xat 
meooteOnoetat Suiv may be a reminiscence of the words in 
a different context of Q would seem to have more in its 
favour if we could accept the Matthaean order of Q in 
preference to the Lucan. The saying does not appear 
in Luke until we reach 12 34. As both the Matthaean 
parallels to Mark’s next verse (viz. Mt. 13 ?, 2529) add xa 
meptocev0joetat, it may be that it is from here that the 
added words derive which he or Mark has appended to the 
saying of 4*. In any case there seems no question of 
Matthew having borrowed from Mark. 


(8) Mt.77* = Mk. 11? ( Ask, and it shall be given you’). 

The parallelism is so slight that the passage is only 
worth recording for the sake of completeness. Matthew 
is clearly drawing from Q alone. He has a parallel to 
Mk. 11*4, though not an exact one, in 21%. The words 
of Mt. 779, Airette, xat SoOhoetat buiv, are exactly reproduced 
in Lk. 11°, and form the beginning of a long Q section. 

® Studies in the Syn. Problem, p. 172. 
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Ra) Mite 64-8 = Mke rr® (with much . variation) 
(forgiveness of Enemies). 


We have left this instance to the last because of its 
difficulty. The facts are briefly these. Mk. 1125 is the 
last verse in Mark’s account of some words of Christ 
consequent upon the withering of the fig tree. Matthew 
omits the verse, although he reproduces the preceding 
verses in the Marcan context of his Gospel. Luke, who 
has recorded a parable about a Barren Fig Tree in 13 °°, 
omits both the miracle and the discourse which takes its 
rise from it. Mt. 61415 follows immediately upon the 
Lord’s Prayer. It has no parallel in any part of Luke. 
Thus we are here reduced to the evidence afforded by the 
two passages in question and their contexts. Mk. 116 
is clearly an interpolation from Matthew. Omitting 
this verse, the parallelism between the two passages is 
considerably reduced. But it still remains remarkable 
and significant. Mark here reads 6 nathp tudv 6 év totc 
oveavoic, while Matthew has 6 nario sudv 6 oderwoc. In 
only three other passages, viz. Mk. 8 °*, 13 *, 14 9%, does 
Mark use the word matno of God, and the expression 
“heavenly Father,’ which occurs so frequently in Matthew, 
is found here only in Mark. Still more striking 1s the fact 
that the word napéxtmux is found nowhere else in the 
Gospels outside these two passages. This parallelism argues 
literary dependence and points to one or other of two 
alternatives : either that Matthew has borrowed here from 
Mark, or that Mark derives from the same source as 
Matthew. The latter appears to be the true explanation, 
for (i) it does not seem likely that Mark would have used 
the expression 6 nathp tydv 6 év toig obpavoic unless he 
took it from his source. As this synonym for God occurs 
several times in the parts of Matthew which derive from Q, 
we have a satisfactory explanation of its occurrence in Mark 
if Q were here the source both of Matthew and of Mark. 
Then, (ii), Mt. 615 is not represented in Mark’s true text, 
and cannot be derived from him. It seems more probable 
to suppose that Matthew found it in his source than that he 


a The verse is omitted by § B k 1 Syr Si, etc. 
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added it himself. If the saying stood in Q as he gives it, 
and if Mark is drawing from Q, he has omitted the latter 
half. This is what he has done elsewhere—e.g. in the saying 
about the Lamp and the Stand discussed above, where he 
omits the conclusion stating the purpose of the lamp; and 
in 4%, where he gives only the first member of an antt- 
thetical pair of sayings which we have in Mt. 10%6%7 
= Lk. 127%. Indeed, assuming that Mark drew from a 
Q saying which is preserved in Mt. 61415, we might call his 
treatment of it characteristic. (iii) But, further, there is 
evidence that the matter of Mk. 11 3 was paralleled in Q, 
and it seems probable that Mark may here also be drawing 
from Q. For Mt. 21%, which is parallel to Mk. 11 ™ 3) 
has already appeared in Mt. 187°. Luke has a parallel in 
a third context, viz. 17%, and Mt. 177° and Lk. 17® agree 
against Mark in having a¢ xdxxov owanens. 

We therefore conclude that in none of the eight in- 
stances where Sermon matter is paralleled in Mark have the 
Evangelists drawn upon Mark for it. In the critical dis- 
cussion of the following pages, we shall accordingly leave 
Mark out of account as a possible source for any of the 
Sermon matter. It follows from this conclusion that the 
fact of Sermon matter being paralleled in Mark constitutes 
no argument against its being drawn from Q. It is interest- 
ing in this connexion to notice that five of the passages 
which we have examined occur in two sections of Mark 
(viz. 47-*5 and g 48-50) which contain peculiarly discon- 
nected and Q-like sayings. 


II]. Tue Dovusiets.—We now turn to the doublets. 


There are four passages in Mt. 5-7 which are paralleled 
elsewhere in the First Gospel, viz. Mt. 529-89 — Mt, 18%; 


Mt. 5 8? == Mit. 19°30 Vite 730-18. SV tay 28 eee 
Mt. 718 = Mt. 31°. None of the matter in Lk. 6 2049 is 
paralleled elsewhere in his Gospel. 


(1)0and (2) Mt. \5'29-$0 == Mit “18 &=9" (the sRiphvae y= 
and the Right Hand). Mt. 592 = Mt. 19 ® (on Divorce). 

Of the four Matthaean doublets, we have already con- 
sidered the first two in the present chapter. As we have 
seen, they seem to owe their existence to the use by 
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Matthew of similar matter contained in two sources, viz. 
Mark and Q. We have found in them support for the 
view that Matthew used Q in the member which occurs 
in the Sermon, and Mark in the other member. 


Pie 7 ete Mt. 12% Ghe Tree known by- its 
Fruits). 

The third and fourth doublets are different. They 
are not paralleled in Mark. We will consider them 
separately. 

The only parallel in Luke to both members of the 
third is Lk. 643-45. What we have to ask is, whether 
Luke has conflated two similar passages, or whether Matthew 
has separated matter which stood together in one passage 
of Q. It is not Luke’s custom to conflate. On the other 
hand, there are several instances in which Matthew seems 
to have used twice over matter derived from the same 
passage. IWit.- 1017-2 and 24°-™ both appear to be 
drawn from Mk. 13°18, and there is some reason for 
thinking that Mt. 9 27-3! as well as 2029-84 may be taken 
promanhik.. 107°. ~So, too, the doublets’ Mt. 9 *2-34 = 
72-4 and Wt. 190 = 1174 seem to be drawn fromthe 
same O passages ; and Mt. 918 = 127 and Mt. 1679 = 
18 18 from the same passages, either of Q or of some other 
source. It seems probable, therefore, that Lk. 6 4-* 
stood together in Q, and that Matthew has assigned part 
of it to the Sermon and part to the Beelzebub Discourse. 
The probability of this is strengthened by the fact that 
there is no parallel to Lk. 6% in Mt. 71818, and that 
_the matter of this verse might well seem to the compiler 
to attach itself naturally to the Beelzebub Discourse. But 
if Lk. 643-45 stood together in Q, it probably stood in 
the Sermon of Q, where Luke places it. Mt. 12 33-3 
is indeed much the closer parallel to it, for it has 35 words, 
or parts of words, identical with it, whilst Mt. 7 1°18 
has but 15. But Matthew has elsewhere placed the closer 
parallel to his source in the new context in which he has 
ipseited it; ¢f.- Mt. 101 and 24°-” with Mk. 13°38 
end: Vit; 9 22-*? = 122 with Lk. 11 #4, 
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(4) Mt. 729 = Mt. 32° (the Burning of profitless Trees). 


The only Lucan parallel to the remaining doublet 
is Lk. 3%. Here, too, it looks as if Matthew had used 
the same material twice over. The passage certainly 
stood in Q’s account of the Baptist’s preaching. The 
report of the words in Matthew and Luke agrees as to 
context, and is identical in wording. It is intelligible 
that the similarity of the figure, and the theme in our 
Lord’s words in the Sermon, may have suggested to the 
compiler the insertion of the passage at this point. In 
Mt. 15% we find a similar saying interpolated into dis- 
course matter drawn from Mark. On the other hand, if 
Mt. 71° occurred in Q’s Sermon, it seems probable that 
Luke would have recorded it. We shall see reason later 
to think that Mt. 7 15-?° bears other traces of the compiler’s 
hand. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MATTER COMMON TO THE TWO REPORTS OF THE SERMON 
AND THE MATTER IN THE SERMON OF THE ONE EVAN- 


GELIST WHICH IS PLACED IN OTHER CONTEXTS BY THE 
OTHER. 


I. Tue Marrer common To THE Two Reports oF THE 
SeRMoN.— aking the Lucan order, this is as follows— 


Poe Nit 24 ee UR (Beatitudes), 

ie 6 27a 28b, 29-30, 31, 32-383, 35d, 36 __ Mt. I ead 39 pb) 40; aay 
9255 S ( Love-to. Enemies, and. Non- 
Resistance). 

Lk. 6 37» 38> — Mt. 712» (Warning against judging 
others). 

eo = Vit. 7% (the Mote and the Beam), 

0 -= == Wit. 7°18 (the good and the bad “I ree). 

Lk. 64649 = Mt. 771-%4-27 (Warning against Profession 
apart from Practice). 


Our discussion in the first chapter of the non-Marcan 
matter common to Matthew and Luke led us to regard 
this matter as drawn by both Evangelists from Q, except 
in cases where the divergences between the parallel matter 

are such as to make it appear unlikely that they are due to 

changes made by the Evangelists in the text of the same 
documentary source. Are there any such cases in the 
parallel matter of the Sermon ? 

Comparing Matthew and Luke, we find that they agree 
most closely in the sayings about the Mote and the Beam. 
Here the two reports are almost verbally identical. In the 
rest of the matter the parallelism is fairly close. Sir John 
Hawkins has arranged the parallel matter of Matthew 
and Luke apart from Mark in three classes, according to 
the degree of probability of its derivation in his judgement 
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from Q.* He places all the parallel Sermon matter in Class 
A, except the Beatitudes, Mt. 53:4°® = Lk. 69», and 
the verse which contrasts saying ‘ Lord, Lord,’ with doing, 
viz. Mt. 72 = Lk. 648, which he places in Class B. The. 
doubtfulness of a common derivation from Q is probably 
greatest in the case of the Beatitudes. This is due to the 
added Beatitudes of Matthew and the added Woes of Luke, 
as well as to the differences between the text of the 
Beatitudes common to the two reports. Do the divergences 
here point to the use by Matthew and Luke of different 
sources ? 

(1) An hypothesis which naturally suggests itself is that 
Matthew is following Q, whilst Luke is drawing from some 
other source. This might be combined with the view that 
Luke has drawn from some source other than Q for the 
preceding accounts of the Visit to Nazareth in 41° °°, and 
of the Call of Simon in 51. Luke, it might be supposed, 
has continued to follow his special source for the Beatitudes 
and Woes, only then turning to his Q source, which he 
seems to have followed for the rest of the Sermon. In 
support of this view, other Lucan passages which exhibit 
a similar degree of divergence from Matthew, and notably 
the Lord’s Prayer, might be adduced. 

(2) Another hypothesis is, that Luke has faithfully 
followed Q, whilst Matthew has conflated the Sermon 
matter of Q with sayings drawn from other sources, or 
from elsewhere in Q. We have good evidence that, in 
other instances, Matthew has compiled his materials in this 
sort of way. 

(3) A third view is that, in spite of their differences, 
both Matthew and Luke have drawn from Q. 

It is not easy to make up one’s mind as to where the 
balance of probability lies. On the whole, we incline to 
the last hypothesis. It has in its favour the considerable 
degree of similarity between Mt. 51! 32 and Lk. 6 2 28, 
Also, if the original text of Q was such as that we have re- 
constructed in Chapter VIII, it does not seem unintelligible 
that the versions of Matthew and Luke should have been 
the result of their independent modifications of that text. 

® Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 113 ff. 
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Nor, as will appear from our discussion in Chapter VII, do 
their divergences as regards the number of the Beatitudes 
and the inclusion of the Woes seem to be incapable of being 
accounted for on this hypothesis. 

But if, to the reader’s mind, the differences between the 
two accounts of the Beatitudes are too great for their deriva- 
tion from the same source to appear probable, his view of the 
nearest approach that we can make to the actual words of 
our Lord will still probably not differ very materially from 
ours. No doubt he will take a somewhat different view of 
what was the original text of Q; but many of the arguments 
which, on the assumption that Matthew and Luke draw 
from the same documentary source, go to show what was 
the original form of that source, on the assumption that 
our Evangelists drew from different documents, point us to 
what were the words actually used by our Lord. And it is 
this the attainment of which is of real consequence. Only 
in so far as the attempt to reconstruct the original Q text 
is a contribution towards the recovery of the ipsissima verba 
of Christ, has it real importance. 

There is another question to be considered. Granted 
that the parallel matter in the two reports of the Sermon 
derives from Q, does it follow that it derives from Q’s 
record of the Sermon? It is conceivable that Q contained 
no record of a Sermon at all. The suggestion has been 
made that Matthew and Luke may have culled sayings from 
various parts of Q, and have independently arranged them 
in a similar order. ‘Their having done this can be ex- 
plained on the supposition that there was a tradition, current 
in the early Church and known to both our Evangelists, 

as to the subjects with which our Lord dealt in His first 
great Discourse. We recognise that this is possible; but 
“it seems to us far-fetched and improbable. That Matthew 
might so treat his material is not inconceivable, but it 1s 
out of harmony with all we know of Luke’s literary methods 
to suppose that he has compiled in this manner. 
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II. Tue Matrer in THE SERMON OF THE ONE Evan- 
GELIST, WHICH IS PLACED IN OTHER CONTEXTS BY THE OTHER. 
—There are fourteen passages in Matthew’s Sermon which 
Luke assigns to other contexts, and four passages in Luke’s 
Sermon which Matthew assigns to other contexts. 

A. The passages in Matthew’s Sermon are as follows: 


Mt. 533 = Lk. 14 34-5 (with variations). Saying con- 
cerning Salt. 

Mt. 535 = Lk. 11 83 (81%). ‘The Lamp and Stand. 

Mt. 538 = Lk. 1617, The Permanence of the Law. 

Mt. 52526 — Lk. 12 5-59, “The Duty of Reconciliation 
with an Adversary. 

Mt. 5%? = Lk. 163%. Saying concerning” Divorce: 
(Luke omits ‘ saving for the cause of fornication.’) 

Mt. 6918 = Lk. 1124 (with variations). The Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Mt. 6 19-2! = Lk, 12 38-84 (with much difference). Lay- 
ing up Treasure in Heaven. 

Mt. 6 22528 -== Lk ora 28 uke adds ii 9 ott eee 
fore thy whole body be full of light,’ etc.) The 
single and the evil Eye. 

Mt. 6% = Lk. 1618. Yecannot serve God and Mam- 
mon. 

Mt. 625-33 — Lk. 12”-31 (with variations). Against 
Anxiety for the Supply of bodily Needs. 

Mt, 7 == Lk 11 *3 > Bxhortation-to-e caver 

Mt. 74%" = Lk. 1372 “(with variations) rinoeras 
tion to enter through the narrow Gate (Lk., Door). 

Mt. 71° =-Lk. 3%. ‘The Burning of profitiess Trees: 

Mt. 72?8 == Lk. 13 78?) (with Great variations joan Dive 
Rejection of professing Christians. 


B. The passages in Luke’s Sermon are as follows : 

Lk. 639» = Mt. 1514», The Peril of blind Guides. 

Lk. 64° = Mt. 10%5, The Disciple not above his 
Master. 

Lk. 6 43-48 — Mt. 1223. The Treeknown by its Fruit. 

Lk. 645 = Mt. 12 24»-85, The Treasure of the Heart. 


; 
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The preliminary question in regard to this matter which 
demands consideration is whether the parallelism between 
Matthew and Luke is in all cases sufficient to make it appear 
probable that both Evangelists have drawn it from Q. We 
have already considered four of the passages of Matthew, 
in connexion with the matter paralleled in Mark and the 
doublets, viz. Mt. 5181582, 719. ach of these seemed, 
on examination, to derive from Q. Of the remaining ten 
passages of Matthew, Sir John Hawkins places eight in his 
Class A; also Lk. 64245, The other passages, viz. 
Dat. 7 18-1 22-83" and Lk. 639» 4. he places in Class B.* 
And, on examination, in each case the probability of these 
passages with their Lucan parallels deriving from a common 
written source seems—in spite of much difference of word- 
ing—to be fairly considerable. In the case of the Lord’s 
Prayer, whilst there is striking agreement in the occurrence 
in both versions of the word émovotoc, there are also 
remarkable differences. On the whole, as with the Beati- 
tudes, the balance of probability seems to be in favour of a 
common derivation from Q. Matthew’s enlargements of the 
Prayer may be due, at least in part, to its early liturgical use. 

We shall therefore proceed on the assumption that it is 
from Q that all this parallel matter has been drawn by the 
Evangelists. 

A. The Matthaean Passages.—In general, it may be said 
that the arguments which we adduced in Chapter II for 
preferring the Lucan order of Q apply with full force to 
these Sermon passages. Matthew’s Discourse has every 
appearance of being a compilation. It is the first of his 
great compendia of topically ordered matter, and, with the 
exception of the last (if we include in it Mt. 23), the longest. 
We know that he has rearranged matter drawn from Mark 
in cc, 8-9, and there is no reason to suppose that he has 
acted differently in regard to the matter which he has drawn 
from Q in cc. 5-7. Shih 

Turning now to examine the passages in detail, it will 
be convenient to consider first the cases where the particular 
evidence seems to afford strong corroboration of the Lucan 


context. 
® Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 113 ff. 
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(1) Mt. 69-18 = Lk. 11% (the Lord’s Prayer). 


Here the Lucan context is supported by (a) the fact that 
in Luke the Prayer is represented as having been given in 
response to a request by one of Christ’s disciples on a parti- 
cular occasion. Itseems probable that in Q the Prayer stood 
with an introduction as in Lk. 1174. (4) The fact that in 
Matthew the Prayer has every appearance of being an inter- 
polation. It spoils the symmetry and balance of the three 
illustrations of ostentatious righteousness in Mt. 6138. 
(c) The easy intelligibility of the supposition that the Prayer 
would suggest itself to the compiler of our First Gospel for 
insertion at this point. 


(2) Mel 6 %38 = Lk. 12% -* (apaimst Anxiety for (ae 
Supply of bodily Needs). 

There is much in this passage which seems to refer to 
the Parable of the Rich Fool, which precedes it in the 
Lucan context ; e.g. with poy} and gdynte in Lk. 12” we 
may compare dvyn and odye in 121%. Lk. 1278 (the 
life is more than the food, etc.) may refer back to 1218 
(a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth), although, in the latter, Gwyn is the 
word used, whilst in 12 23 we have Wuyy. 

If we admit the connexion it may explain the philosophical 
turn of the warning; onetoovow and Oepitovow in 12 %4 may 
refer to the ground of the rich man which brought forth 
plentifully (121%), and tayetov and &roOhxn to the dxoBOhuns of 
1218; also #ruxta in 1275, if translated ‘ age,’ may refer to the 
rich man’s failure to prolong his life. If we may translate 
uh uetewptteote in 12 29 ‘ be not uplifted,’ it may refer to the 
rich fool, who was uplifted in that he sought for what was 
lofty in his own eyes. There is also logical connexion 
between the two passages, for an exhortation to trust in 
God’s fatherly care follows naturally on a warning against 
covetousness. Assuming such a connexion, 8:4 todto in 
Lk. 12 * will mean ‘ Because life does not depend on riches.’ 


(3) Mt. 6191 = Lk. 12 98-94 (on laying up Treasure). 
The above considerations apply to Mt. 619-21 — 
Lk. 12 *%*4, in so far as there is good reason to regard 


ad om 
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these verses of Luke as belonging to the same section of 
Q as the preceding. And they do read like the conclusion 
and climax of one of the more continuous and coherent 
passages of Q. The thought of the Kingdom, introduced 
in UV. 31, is uppermost in the remaining three verses, and 
the heavenly treasure of which they speak contrasts with 
the fool’s treasure of worldly goods. The fact that Matthew 
places together before the long passage which is paralleled 
in Luke three short sayings which Luke assigns to three 
different contexts makes it highly improbable that the first 
of these, viz. 6 19-*1, stands in its true Q position. It also 
tells against Matthew’s placing of the other two, viz.— 


(4) Mt. 68 — Lk. 11 **5 (the single and the evil Eye) and 
(5) Mt. 6*4 = Lk. 161% (no man can serve two Masters). 


That Matthew is here compiling is supported by the 
fact that, whilst in Matthew no connexion is apparent 
between these two with each other, or between either 
with its context, in Luke at least a verbal connexion appears 
in both cases with the preceding matter. For Lk. 11 34-35 
has in common with 1138 the word Adyvoc, and the ideas 
of light and darkness ; whilst Lk. 16 1® seems to owe its 
position to the occurrence of the words papwve and xerog 
in the preceding parable, and to the correspondence 
between oixérys here and the word oixovéucs of the parable. 
Such verbal and artificial links between sayings lacking 
deeper connexion may well derive from the arrangement 


of QO itself. 


(6) Mt. 77-12 = Lk. 11°18 (exhortation to Prayer). 


It is not improbable that the parable of the Friend at 
Midnight (Lk. 11 **) is from Q. Indeed, it may be said to 
suggest, by the interrogative form in which it is cast, and 
by its brevity and general character, the same source origin 
as the Q parable of the Lost Sheep. Matthew may have 
omitted it, though finding it in his source, because it might 
seem to teach that God needs to be importuned in order 
that unwillingness on His part to grant human petitions may 
be overcome. If this isso, Lk. 114-18 is a solid block of Q, 
and 11 9-29 stood in Q as Christ’s application of the parable. 
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The parallelism between the parable and the interrogative 
parabolic sayings of 11118, as well as the very natural 
sequence of the whole passage, confirm this view. Mt.77™, 
on the contrary, has no natural thought connexion with its 
context on either side. 


(7) Mt. 718-4 = Lk. 13 2-4 (exhortation to enter through 
the narrow Gate; Lk., Door). 


Here, as in the case of the Lord’s Prayer, the Lucan 
placing is supported by the introduction which Luke gives 
in vv. 22 and 23. It is very probable that the saying stood 
in Q in the setting in which Luke records it. Moreover, 
that Matthew is here compiling appears from the fact that 
he separates Lk. 132%-* from the following verses, for Lk. 
13227 — Mt. 7223, We will consider this passage next. 


(8) Mt. 72-8 = Lk.147*** (the Rejection. ob prorestne 
Christians). 


The sequence’ in the whole of Lk. 13 7%**aseco 
natural that there seems little room for doubt that it is 
taken en bloc from Q. We have further evidence of com- 
pilation on Matthew’s part from this Q section in the fact 
that he appends Lk. 13 2*° to the account of Christ’s words 
respecting the centurion of Capernaum (Mt. 8 10-12), 


(9) Mt. 518 = Lk. 167? (the Permanence of the Law) and 
(10) Mt. 5 = Lk. 1618 (saying concerning Divorce). 


Sir John Hawkins has suggested * that the explana- 
tion of the juxtaposition of these sayings in Luke is that 
Luke knew them as part of a discourse of Q such as 
Matthew records in 517-48, ‘This discourse would probably 
form part of the Sermon, for some of it stands in Luke’s 
Sermon, viz. the substance of Mt. 5 %*48. In this case we 
shall have to suppose that Luke found in Q’s Sermon at 
least a large part of Mt. 517-48, and that he recorded a portion 
of this matter, and omitted the rest, except that he brought 
together Mt. 518% in Lk. 1617 18, and also placed 


® Studies in the Syn. Problem, p. 133. 
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Mt. 5256 in Lk. 12 **59__j.¢, if we assume that this latter 
passage was in Q’s Discourse. 


ee Mt. a = Lk. 12 559 (on Reconciliation with an 
versary). 


_ _ But, granting that Q contained a large part of Mt. 5 17-48 
in its record of the Sermon, it is far more in accordance 
with the general procedure of the two Evangelists to 
suppose that Matthew has inserted into that Discourse 
matter from other contexts of Q. There seems to be no 
intelligible reason why Luke should not have located all 
that he retained of this Discourse in the context in which 
he found it. Moreover, both Mt. 56 and 5% have the 
appearance of being insertions into the Q narrative; and, 
if we regard 5 91-82 as included in the second section relating 
to the seventh Commandment rather than as constituting a 
separate third illustration, both occur at the close of the 
section to which they belong. Of the whole of the section 
Mt. 517-48, the saying about the permanence of the Jewish 
Law (Mt. 518) is the one we might most have expected Luke 
to omit. It stands by itself in the double tradition of 
Matthew and Luke. It seems very improbable that, whilst 
omitting so much of this section, Luke would have selected 
for retention this particular saying. And it seems im- 
possible to suppose that Luke has brought together three 
verses, viz. Lk. 161618, one from the Discourse on the 
Baptist, the others from two different contexts of the Sermon, 
and at the same time to retain our belief in his fidelity else- 
where to the order and arrangement of Q. On the other 
. hand, it is_not unintelligible that Matthew should have 
located them in such Discourse contexts as their subject- 
matter suggested to him as appropriate. 


(12) Mt. 535 = Lk. 11 38 (the Lamp and Stand). 

Of this saying, also, we may say that the placing by 
Luke is hard to account for unless he found it in Q after 
the section relating to the Queen of the South and the Men 
of Nineveh. Its logical connexion with the preceding 
matter is not apparent, and therefore its placing is not 
likely to be editorial. 
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(13) Mt. 513 = Lk. 14 %+%5 (saying concerning Salt) and 
(14) Mt. 719 = Lk. 3° (burning of the profitless Trees). 

With regard to these, the two remaining passages, 
there does not seem to be much particular evidence. The 
latter we have already considered (see p. 60). As to 
the former, it is doubtful whether the preceding matter in 
Luke, viz. the Tower Builder and the King making War, 
is from Q or from some other source. If it is from Q, 
probably Luke has preserved the context of this passage ; 
if it is not, probably the passage followed in Q after the 
last extract from that source which Luke has made. It 
would naturally follow v. 27. 

B. The Lucan Passages—The alternatives between 
which we have to choose are these:—either Luke has in- 
serted into the Sermon matter from elsewhere, or Matthew 
has taken matter out of Q’s Sermon and placed it in other 
contexts. 4 priori it might seem unlikely that Matthew 
would omit from his compilation any matter which he found 
in the Sermon of Q. But the analogy of his use of Mark 
shows that he sometimes omits, or transfers to other con- 
texts, matter in his source of the same kind as that which he 
iscompiling. In his collection of ten miracles in cc. 8 and 9, 
whilst he adds to the matter in Mk. 1-3 from elsewhere in 
Mark and from Q, he entirely omits the healing of the man 
with the unclean spirit of Mk. 1 ®8-®8, and postpones to his 
twelfth chapter the cure of the man with the withered hand 
of Mk. 31-*. He may therefore have acted similarly in 
regard to some of the Q matter which he found in the 
Sermon, 

A detailed examination of the Lucan passages seems to 
show that there is probability of his having done so. 

The last two of these, viz.— 

(1) Lk. 64-48 — Mt. 12 38 (the Tree known by its Fruit), 
(2) Lk. 645 = Mt. 12 %4»-85 (the Treasure of the Heart), 
we have already considered, in treating of the Matthaean 
doublets (see p. 59). We have concluded them to be 
original to Q’s Discourse. 

‘There seems to be no good reason for thinking other- 
wise concerning the other two, viz.— 
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(3) Lk. 639» = Mt. 15% (the Peril of blind Guides) 
(4) Lk. 64° = Mt. 105 (the Disciple not above his Master). 


Mt. 151*4 is clearly an insertion into Mk. 718, for 
there is nothing to indicate that Matthew had any other 
source besides Mark upon which to draw for the rest 
of 151-29, Mt. 10 bears manifest evidence of being a com- 
pilation. Also, it seems necessary on internal grounds to 
postulate intervening matter in the historical Sermon 
between Mt. 71% and Mt. 73-5. The latter passage re- 
presents the man who regards his neighbour’s tiny fault as 
labouring under a huge one of his own. But there is no 
hint in Mt. 71% that those who condemn others are 
generally themselves great sinners. Lk. 694° intro- 
duces a fresh though related topic. 

It is possible that sayings similar to these occurred in 
more than one part of Q. But, whether this is the case or 
not, it is far more in line with the general procedure of the 
two Evangelists to suppose that Luke has retained them as 
they stood in Q’s Sermon, and that Matthew has omitted 
them, as having them in different contexts, than to suppose 
that Luke has inserted them into the Sermon from different 
contexts of Q. 

Weare therefore led to accept as original to the Sermon 
of Q all the Q matter which Luke places in it, and to reject 
from it all the Q matter which Matthew includes in it, but 
which Luke assigns to different contexts. 
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CHAPTER) tt 


THE MATTER IN THE SERMON OF THE ONE EVANGELIST WHICH 
THE OTHER NOWHERE RECORDS 


Tuis is as follows :— 


I. In Matthew: 
5. 7,8, 9,10 (Beatitudes). 

54 (Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill 

cannot be hid). 
16 (Even so let your light shine). 

517 (Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets). 

519 (Whosoever shall break one of these least command- 
ments). 

529 (Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees). 

521-22 (Every one who is angry with his brother). 

5 23-4 (If thou art offering thy gift at the altar). 

527-28 (Every one that looketh on a woman). 

5 29-80 (If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble). 

5 *1 (It was said, Whosoever shall put away his wife). 

5 338-37 (Swear not at all). 

see - have heard that it was said, An eye for an 
eye). 

5 (Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile). 

548 (Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour). 

68 4-18 (On Almsgiving, Prayer and Fasting). 

6 *4 (Be not therefore anxious for the morrow). 

7°* (With what judgment ye judge). 

7° (Give not that which is holy to the dogs). 

7\5 (Beware of false prophets). 
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7%" (Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit). 
7*° (By their fruits ye shall know them). 
Hine uke= 
6 4-26 (Woes). 
6 27288 (To good to them that hate you, bless them that 


curse you). 
6 4858 (And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to 
receive . . . and your reward shall be great). 


6 87» 88@ (Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned 
. . . . Shall they give into your bosom). 
6 898 (And He spake also a parable unto them). 


Here there is less evidence than hitherto to lead to a 
decision. We can but weigh the probabilities in regard to 
each passage, and indicate on which side the balance appears 
to lie. Even where the evidence seems least conclusive, 
we shall endeavour to form a judgement, in order that our 
reconstruction of the text may be complete. 

It is important to bear in mind that the question which 
we have to consider in regard to each passage, viz. whether 
it was in Q’s Sermon or not, is not the same as the question 
of whether or not it stood in the historical Sermon. In 
Chapter VIII we shall take into account the possibility that 
matter which was in Q’s Sermon may not have been in 
Christ’s Sermon. We shall, however, see reason to think 
that this is not probable. It will be a help to the dis- 
cussion of the present chapter if we make use of conclusions 
there reached as to the probable relationship of the one to the 
other. They are mainly as follows :—that whilst the original 
Sermon probably contained far more than was embodied in 
 Q’s report of it, there is good reason to believe that the 
matter which Q recorded as part of the Sermon belongs to it 
historically, and also that the matter which Q recorded else- 
where belongs historically to other occasions. Building 
upon these conclusions, we shall not hesitate to argue from 
suitability to the occasion of the historical Discourse. We 
cannot indeed affirm that, because a passage is suitable to 
have been spoken in the historical Sermon, therefore we 
may, solely on that ground, include it in Q’s Discourse. 
The possibility that it may derive from a source other than 
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Q must also be borne in mind. Still, such suitability is so 
far forth a recommendation for the inclusion within Q’s 
Sermon of any passage which appears to belong to this 
source. And we can argue with some confidence that any 
passage or saying which appears unsuitable to the historical 
occasion of the Sermon did not form part of the Sermon of Q. 

The matter which we have to consider falls into the 
following main divisions: (1) the Beatitudes and the Woes; 
(2) the Contrast between the old and the new moral 
Standards; (3) the Contrasts between the Pharisaic Right- 
eousness and the Christian; and (4) the remaining odd 
verses in Matthew and Luke. We will consider each of 
these in order. 

I. Tue Beatirupes anD THE WOES, AND THE CoM- 
parisons oF Mr. 5 14 ©16_Here two difficult questions meet 
us, viz. Did the Sermon of Q contain the Lucan Woes, and, 
Did it include the Beatitudes which Matthew alone gives ? 

(2) First; as'to the’ Woes; Lk: 6°**,  ltisimcce 
accordance with our conception of Luke’s literary methods 
to suppose that he has added them without authority. Nor 
are they the sort of addition that he would be likely to make. 
Judging from the rest of the matter peculiar to him, we 
should say that pronouncements of blessing rather than of 
woe were congenial to his character and temperament. We 
may therefore feel fairly confident that he had authority for 
these Woes, and the close antithetic parallelism between 
them and the preceding blessings points to both as deriving 
from the same source. If we may suppose that our Lord, 
whose mind was certainly steeped in the Old Testament, 
was influenced (perhaps unconsciously) by the opening of 
the Psalter, the latter half of the first Psalm contrasting with 
the Beatitude with which it opens may have suggested to 
Him the contrast of Beatitudes and Woes. Or it may have 
been from some other passage that the suggestion came. 
We may compare with the Sermon the Beatitudes and Curses 
of the ‘Secrets of Enoch,’ cc. 42 and 52, and the Talmudic 
version of Deut. 27 (quoted by Lightfoot, ‘ Horae Hebr.,’ 
vol. i. p. 98). 

_ Assuming that the Woes stood in Q, reasons can be 
given for Matthew’s omission of them. He has recorded 
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a series of seven Woes inc. 23. Thus this aspect of Christ’s 
teaching is adequately represented there, and might seem 
dispensable here. Then, the earlier position to which we 
regard him as having consciously transferred the Discourse 
might lead him to omit what in it seemed inappropriate to 
so early a date. The Woes might so appear to him on the 
ground that he had not recorded any opposition to Christ. 
It looks as though he had substituted for them the com- 
parisons of the disciples to salt and light of vv. 13-16. 
At all events, vv. 13 and 15, to which Luke has parallels in 
other contexts, we have seen reason to reject from Q’s Sermon. 

(6) Mt. 514 (Yeare the light of the world. A city set 
on a hill cannot be hid) ; and Mt. 5 18 (Even so let your 
light shine). It is convenient at this point to consider 
the other two verses of Mt. 5 18-16. Here the alternatives 
we have to consider are these:—Has Matthew found the 
comparison of light of vv. 14 and 16 in Q’s Sermon, and 
expanded it by the addition from another part of Q of the 
comparison of salt, and of the saying about the Lamp and 
Stand, or have these verses also come from another portion 
of Q, or from some other source or sources? ‘The fact 
that vv. 14 and 16 stand well by themselves when separated 
from vv. 13 and 15 suggests that they represent the original 
Q. And the appropriateness—following the Beatitudes— 
of the comparison of the disciples to light shining in the 
dark world is undeniably great. But as in some of the 
clearest instances of Matthaean compilation there is eminent 
appropriateness of location, this may here also argue the 
skill of the compiler instead of the original of the source. 
It has been supposed that our Lord pointed to Safed as the 
city set on a hill, because its eminence as seen from the hills 
on the west of the Lake of Galilee might readily suggest 
the illustration to a Mind quick to draw parables from 
nature. But—apart from the question of whether the 
antiquity of Safed goes back to Christ’s days—as it 1s 
equally possible that it was on some other occasion that 
either Safed or some other ‘ city set on a hill’ may have 
suggested the words, their appropriateness as delivered from 
the high ground in the neighbourhood of the Lake argues 
little or nothing as to the historical occasion of their first 
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utterance. On the other side must be set Luke’s omission. 
It is true that little weight attaches to the omissions of a 
writer who leaves out so much of his Marcan source. Yet 
here no reason suggests itself for the omission. It may also 
be doubted whether our Lord would, at so early a stage in 
the discipleship of the Twelve, have used in regard to them 
the words ‘ Ye are the light of the world ’"—an expression 
which, so far as the Gospels record, He did not apply to 
Himself till later in the Ministry.s And perhaps a little 
weight—though slight in view of the more or less uncon- 
nected nature of some even of the sayings more definitely 
united within a single discourse—attaches to the appear- 
ance of these verses as breaking the connexion between the 
statement of the new Law in the Beatitudes, and the contrast 
between this new Law and the old which begins in Mt. 517. 
For these reasons we incline to regard the whole of 
Mt. 513-16 as a compilation. 

Perhaps it is possible that the compiler has drawn the 
comparison of light from Lk. 1136, and freely adapted it. 
He has no parallel to this verse in 6 8, and it lies very near 
the verse (Lk. 11 3) from which he has drawn 5 15 (Lk. 11 3° 
refers, however, to the Christian receiving light into him- 
self, whilst Mt. 51426 refers to his shedding light around 
him). At all events the word gé&¢ in a metaphorical sense, 
so characteristic of the Fourth Gospel, occurs in the Double 
Tradition only in the parabolic saying of the Single and the 
Evil Eye, and nowhere in Mark. Perhaps, too, it may be 
surmised that the suggestion of the comparison of light 
came to Matthew from the quotation of Is. 91-2 in 4 15-18, 

To return to the Woes, it may be objected to their in- 
clusion that they are not suitable in an address which we 
have seen reason to regard as having been primarily de- 
livered to the Twelve. But there is much probability that, 
with the exception of the last, both they and the contrasted 
Beatitudes stood in Q, as in Matthew, in the third person 
form, and not in the second. For, as we shall see when con- 
sidering the form of the sayings, in several passages drawn 
from Mark, Luke substitutes the second person for the 
third. And the last pair of contrasts plainly stand apart 

® First in John 8 22, 
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from the others. They have reference to what is future, 
whilst the others relate to what is present (contrast the étav 
with a future verb of Lk. 62 ©26 with the emphatic viv 
of vv. 21 and 25). And they are especially, if not ex- 
clusively, addressed to the Twelve, who are compared by 
implication with the prophets of the Old Dispensation. There 
is therefore much in favour of the originality of the third 
person form for all the Beatitudes and Woes except the last.* 

(c) Mt. 55 7. 8..% 10. (The Beatitudes peculiar to 
Matthew, viz. those pronounced upon the meek, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and those 
who have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake.) 

We have to decide whether these stood in Q, and were 
omitted by Luke, or whether Matthew has compiled here 
as elsewhere and added to the Beatitudes of his source. 

If the number of the Matthaean Beatitudes was one of 
the symbolic or sacred Jewish numbers, we might see in it 
evidence of compilation. Ten is the number we might 
expect to find. For the Beatitudes in Matthew seem to 
be recorded with a sense of their contrast to the Ten Words 
of the Hebrew Decalogue, as constituting the code of the 
New Law.» But the word ‘ Blessed’ occurs nine times 
only, and the attempt to divide the last Beatitude into 
two seems futile. It is tempting to regard the Introduc- 
tion to the Sermon in Mt. 51-#, or even the whole of 
Mt. 4 2—5 2, as answering to the Preface of the Decalogue 
(Exod. 202 = Deut. 5 *), and the nine Beatitudes as corre- 
sponding to the nine other Words of the Talmudic division 
(our first two Commandments being treated as consti- 
tuting one word).e But the Preface to the Decalogue 
‘contains the words of God, whilst the Introduction to the 
Sermon consists only of narrative. 

® It is possible that, if we are right in thinking that the Lucan account has cast 
a materialistic interpretation upon the Beatitudes and Woes, the change to the 


second person may have been a consequence of this. For a personal and specific 
reference to the hearers might seem more suitable to pronouncements of condition 
than a general and universal one. 

b It may be that Matthew found in his source the record of Christ’s descent to 
a level place which Luke narrates in 6 1”, and that he omitted it in order to heighten 
the correspondence of the enunciation of the new Law from a mountain-top with 
that of the old Law from the summit of Mount Sinai. 

¢ Cf. Art. ‘ Decalogue’ in H.D.B., vol. i. p. 581. 
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There is another feature of the Matthaean Beatitudes 
which may seem to indicate compilation. They divide 
into Beatitudes of character and of condition. Omitting 
the latter, we get the sacred number seven. This is the 
number in the ‘Secrets of Enoch,’ c. 42 (B text) and c. 52 
(A text). But the first Beatitude denotes condition as well 
as character. And it hardly seems probable that the 
distinction between the two types was present to the Evan- 
gelist’s mind. It does not seem possible therefore to draw 
any safe inferences from the number of the Matthaean series. 

Looking at the Beatitudes individually, we do not find 
much to guide our judgement. The two which at first 
sight appear most like the work of the compiler are the 
third (Blessed are the meek) and the eighth (Blessed are they 
that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake). The 
import of the former, interpreted as denoting a disposition 
towards God, approximates to that of the first. The import 
of the latter is so indistinguishable from that of the con- 
cluding Beatitude that many regard it as constituting with 
it one Beatitude only (the word ‘ Blessed’ being twice 
repeated). Also the blessing attached, ‘ for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’ is identical with that of the first 
Beatitude, whilst all the others have been different. 
Further, the third Beatitude seems based on Psalm 37% 
(of d& meget xAypovorjoovaw viv LXX), and its position 
varies in the MSS., some placing it before ‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn.’ * 

But (i) the wording of several other of the Beatitudes 
seems also in part to derive from the O.T. (e.g., of. Ps. 244 
with of xaOapol tH xapdia). It may be asked, however, 
whether our Lord would have retained without modification 
words which in the Psalm bear their literal sense, and are a 
promise of the inheritance of Canaan. Certainly, none of 
the other expressions of blessedness have a meaning for us 
so different from that which they literally bear as this one 
appears to have. Yet our Lord’s language abounds in meta- 
phor and parable, and that from the beginning of His Minis- 
try, when He called His first disciples to be ‘ fishers of men.’ 


® It is remarkable also that each of the first four qualities which are pronounced 
Blessed in the Matthaean series begins with the letter 7. 
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(i1) And the eighth Beatitude rather looks as though it 
was the foundation of the ninth. It seems natural to see 
in the comparative diffuseness of the last Beatitude the em- | 
phatic application to the Apostles of what had previously 
been more tersely expressed in a general form. And, in 
view of the prominence later in the Discourse of teaching 
as to behaviour under persecution, there may well have been 
two of the Beatitudes pronounced on those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake. 

On the whole, then, although we may suspect compila- 
tion in the case of these two Beatitudes, there does not appear 
to be sufficient ground to warrant the exclusion of either of 
them from the Sermon of Q. 

The contents of the other three Beatitudes which are pecu- 
liar to Matthew (viz. those pronounced upon the merciful, 
the pure in heart, and the peacemakers) seem to give them a 
stronger claimto be regarded as deriving from Q, and ifso, pro- 
bably from Q’s Sermon. For, so far as we can judge from the 
contents of our Gospels, it does not seem very probable that 
Matthew has compiled these Beatitudes from elsewhere in Q. 

But if all these nine sayings were in Q’s Sermon, why 
did Luke omit five of their number? And why did he 
omit sayings of such value and beauty? It is not easy to 
give a satisfactory explanation. But it is perhaps significant 
that the four which Luke records are the only ones which 
could be construed as Beatitudes of condition. ‘The rest 
are unmistakably Beatitudes of character. Now we shall 
see reason to think that the first stood in Q simply as 
‘ Blessed are the poor.’ It seems possible that Luke, as a 
Gentile, was not familiar with the specialised sense which 
the word ‘ poor’ had acquired among the Jews, and that 
he understood it simply of economic poverty. He may 
then have selected from the list those other Beatitudes 
which seemed to him to refer to conditions of life. He 
may also have been influenced by a sense of the need of such 
teaching for the Gentile Christians for whom he was writing, 
many of whom were doubtless living in poverty and want, 
and suffering persecution for the sake of Christ. 

As to whether Matthew and Luke between them have 
preserved all the Beatitudes and Woes contained in Q, it is 
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only possible to form conjectures. It is certainly possible 
that Q contained other Beatitudes besides those which 
Matthew records. As Luke has only recorded four Woes 
contrasting with his four Beatitudes, it seems very probable 
that he has omitted some of Q’s Woes, although it is possible 
that he has selected four Beatitudes to correspond to each of 
the Woes which he found in his source. If Q contained 
some unrecorded Woes, it seems likely that these would 
include Woes which were unmistakably pronounced upon 
character. But we cannot infer from Luke’s record that 
there was any precise antithetic parallelism between each 
of the Beatitudes and each of the Woes contained in Q. 

II]. THe Contrast BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE New 
Mora Stanparps.—The matter here divides into (a) the 
odd verses Mt. 517 19 20; (4) a large amount of matter 
in the rest of Mt.-s, together with Lk: 6 2°0 20 eee 
We will consider these in order. 

(2) Mt. 517. 19, 20, The question of the inclusion 
within the Sermon of Mt. 517 (Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets) is closely connected with 
that of the inclusion of the references at the beginning of 
the illustrations to what was said to them of old time. 
And a consideration of Lk. 6279, AAW byiv Aéye totic &xobovoty, 
may help to a decision regarding both. 

First, there is the use here by Luke of the adversative 
particle dra. It does not seem natural to suppose that 
it refers back to the haters of Christians mentioned in v. 22, 
and that we are to interpret it ‘ although they hate you, you 
must love them.’ Four entire verses have intervened, in- 
cluding the contrasted Woes. It is more natural to suppose 
the contrast to be with those on whom the Woes have just 
been pronounced. But how in that case is ddAk to be 
interpreted ? It seems far-fetched to read into it the thought 
‘although I have denounced them, you must love and not 
hatethem.’ The most natural interpretation, in view of the 
emphatic position of Suiv, seems to be the simple one, 
‘ But to you who hear, i.e. who are listening with attention 
to my words, in contrast to those on whom these Woes have 
been pronounced.’ Yet it may be doubted if Luke would 
thus have expressed himself, apart from the influence of his 
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source. It seems probable that he found éaaré& here in his 
source and retained it. When we turn to Matthew we find 
that @Ad& occurs at this point, contrasting the precept, 
‘ Whosoever smites thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also,’ with the preceding, ‘ Resist not him that is 
evil,’ which Luke omits. ’*Add& also occurs in Mt. 517, and 
it is remarkable that this is the only other occurrence of the 
word in the whole of Mt. 51748. Luke has no special 
fondness for 44, and his use of it here seems to point to 
his acquaintance, either with the precept ‘ Resist not him 
that is evil,’ or with the contents of Mt. 517. Sir John 
Hawkins thinks that it betrays Luke’s acquaintance with a 
contrast between the old teaching and the new such as 
Matthew records at the beginning of each of the illustra- 
tions.» This contrast is always expressed in Matthew by 
ine particle ce (viz. in: Mt. 5 +28: 82) 84,894) and Matthew 
so often uses éAd& that it does not seem probable that he 
has changed the word which he found in his source. More- 
over, 5 would have read more naturally than dé in 
Lk. 627. Still, it is possible that Luke may have written 
gda% under the influence of the idea expressed by the 8é 
of Matthew, although his choice of the word éda& seems to 
be due to its occurrence at another point in his source. 

Secondly, the words tot¢ d&xotovow do not read quite 
naturally, and their exact force and reference seem doubtful. 
As in the case of ddd&, so here, it may be doubted if Luke 
would have thus expressed himself apart from the influence 
of words occurring in a passage of his source which he has 
not recorded. It does not seem impossible that Luke may 
have written totic é&xovovow under the influence of the 
‘word %xobcate which occurs at the beginning of each of 
the illustrations which Matthew records.» 

On more general grounds also, it appears reasonable to 
suppose that the contrast between the old teaching and the 
new was expressed in the Sermon of Q. In view of the 
reverence in which the Law was held, a Teacher who spoke 
with absolute authority must have raised in His hearers’ 
minds the question of the relation of His teaching to that 

a Studies in the Syn. Problem, p. 132. 


b Perhaps also he may have been influenced by the phrase rois dpxaious. 
: G 
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contained in the sacred Scriptures. Indeed it is not im- 
probable, in view of Christ’s teaching and practice on such 
matters as Sabbath observance and ceremonial cleanness, 
that some of His enemies had already charged Him with 
abrogating the Law and the Prophets. If so, it was clearly 
important that His disciples should receive instruction on 
this matter. We may conjecture that the enunciation of 
the Beatitudes would suggest the subject to our Lord’s 
mind. So far as our records inform us, all the elements of 
blessedness specified by Him were universalistic in char- 
acter. The question then might well arise in the minds of 
Jewish hearers, ‘ What of the blessedness of those who 
order their lives after the Law? In what relation does this 
new teaching stand to the words of God delivered to us 
through Moses?’ The omission by Luke of all reference 
to the old teaching seems intelligible, on the ground that 
he was writing for Gentile readers. He elsewhere omits 
matter which might appear less applicable to Gentiles than 
to Jews (cf., e.g., his omission of the disciples’ question about 
Elijah coming first, and Christ’s reply, in his account of the 
descent from the Mount of Transfiguration). 

We therefore accept Mt. 517 as the probable intro- 
duction to this whole section, and the references in the 
following illustrations to the old teaching. 

Looking now more closely at Mt. 517-29, it seems 
hypercritical, in the absence of textual evidence, to suspect 
that the clause % tobds mpopytag in Mt. 517 was not in Q, 
on the ground that all the illustrations are taken from the 
Law: v. 18 we have excluded from Q’s Sermon, for 
reasons already given. It is not easy to reach a conclusion 
regarding v. 19 (Whosoever shall break one of these 
least commandments) and v. 20 (Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees). 
If Q contained so Jewish a saying as that of v. 18, it may 
well have had v. 19 also. But if in Q as well as in Lk. 
16 17, 18 the saying about the permanence of the Law was 
followed by the saying against divorce, Mt. 51° has been 
introduced here from another context. 

Mt. 5?° has a verbal link with v. 19, in the occurrence in 
both of the phrase ‘ the kingdom of the heavens.’ But it 
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does not seem appropriate to its context. It is true that the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees was the right- 
eousness of the keeping of the letter of the Law, and that 
Christ teaches a righteousness which exceeds this, in that 
it penetrates to feelings and motives, and absolutely forbids 
in cases where the old Law only restrained. But the warn- 
ing seems to refer more naturally to such faults as are 
exposed in Mt. 6118, and in other anti-Pharisaic passages. 

We are thus led to think that Matthew found v. 17 
in Q’s Sermon, and that he added vv. 18, 19, and 20 from 
elsewhere. He might well preface the illustrations of 
vv. 21 ff. by bringing together several sayings relating to 
the Law. 

(6) The rest of Mt. 5 contains six illustrations of the 
principle laid down in v. 17. The occurrence of xédw 
before the fourth in v. 33 suggests that the compiler re- 
garded them as constituting two triplets. We have already 
seen ground for excluding from Q’s Sermon Mt. 5 #2 
(concerning divorce), and this involves the exclusion also 
of the introduction to this saying in Mt. 5%! (It was said, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife). A small point in 
favour of the excision of this third illustration is the fact 
that of the six introductions this is the only one in which 
we have the simple éppé0y in place of jxobourte btu eppéOy. 

(i) The first question we now have to ask is this: Did 
Q contain each of the five remaining illustrations, or has 
Matthew compiled ? 

The First Two Illustrations.—The first two seem to have 
a strong claim to be considered original to the Sermon. It 
_is natural that our Lord should have begun with these funda- 
mental commandments of the second Table of the Deca- 
logue. Luke may have omitted the first because of the 
Jewish form in which Christ’s teaching is expressed. This 
omission may have led him also to omit the second, which 
is parallel to it, and which he may have regarded as con- 
stituting with it a pair of illustrations. 

The Third Illustration.—With regard to the section on 
oaths, we may feel more hesitation. It may appear to be out 
of keeping with the others, as treating of a subject of lesser 
ethical importance. Certainly the teaching of this section 
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is less arresting than that of the other four. The nature of 
the contrast is similar to that of the following two illustra- 
tions, but it is far easier to accept the prohibition of oaths | 
than it is that of all retaliation and hatred of enemies. 
Indeed, teaching on oaths similar to that here laid down 
is found in Ecclus. 23 °-4, ‘Secrets of Enoch’ 491, and else- 
where. Yet we know that one of the great differences 
between the Pharisees and the Essenes lay in their teaching 
on oaths. Thus it was a prominent subject of controversy 
and debate in the first century. It does not seem reason- 
able to suspect this teaching, because our Lord often intro- 
duces His sayings with the word é&uhy, or because, according 
to Matthew, He did not refuse to speak when adjured at 
His trial by the High Priest (Mt. 26 8’ 4). It is true that 
Origen regarded Christ’s éuyv as a kind of oath, but the 
truth seems to be, as Dalman says, that it is a form of 
emphasis which He may have adopted with the conscious 
purpose of avoiding the use of an oath. With regard to 
the High Priest’s adjuration, it seems precarious to argue 
that Christ here sanctioned his appeal to the living God. 
And it is well to remember that Matthew is the only Evan- 
gelist who mentions the adjuration. Certainly it is re- 
markable that, in the whole of Mt. 23 18-22, there is no 
hint that our Lord would entirely forbid the use of oaths. 
But, as here the one aim of the whole passage is to bring 
into relief the errors and inconsistencies of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, it is not unintelligible that the diatribe 
should confine itself to an exposition of the falsity of their 
casuistical distinctions on this matter. 

As with the first illustration, so here, it is possible that 
Luke was influenced to omit by the Jewish allusions in 
Christ’s teaching. 

The Fourth and Fifth Illustrations—With regard to 
Matthew’s remaining two illustrations, the possibility needs 
to be considered of their having stood in Q as one illustra- 
tion, introduced by a single reference to the Jewish Law. 
The differences of Luke’s order are here very remarkable. 
He begins with matter parallel to Matthew’s sixth illustra- 
tion. Then follows matter parallel to the fifth. Finally, 

® Words of Fesus, p. 229. 
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we have more matter parallel to the sixth. Also, the general 
similarity of purport of all this matter suggests that it may 
have formed but one illustration in Q. It is obvious that 
Matthew’s fifth and sixth sections are much less separate 
in subject-matter than the rest. Moreover, the introduction 
to the last section may be suspected of being a compiler’s 
addition. Not only is the precept, ‘ Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy,’ nowhere found in the O.T., but it seems unjustifi- 
able to regard its substance as contained by implication in 
the restriction of the command to love to a ‘ neighbour ’— 
ze. (as the context in Lev. 1918 shows) to one of the 
‘children of thy people.’ For the whole Law was limited 
to the chosen race, and did not concern itself with what lay 
beyond them. 

It is true that in none of the introductions is there an 
avowed quotation from the O.T. Instead of ‘ It is written,’ 
we have‘ Ye have heard that it was said.’ And in the words 
‘ Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgement ’ 
and ‘ But shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths,’ Christ 
may be expressing the purport of several texts, rather than 
alluding to any single passage;—and doing so perhaps in 
phraseology current among Jewish teachers of His day. 
But neither of these is a really parallel instance. If the 
Law does not say precisely that the murderer shall be in 
danger of the judgement (xptotc), it says what is more, 
viz. that he shall surely be put to death (Ex. 21 ?, and else- 
where). And if it does not say precisely that whoever 
swears shall perform to the Lord his oaths, it says more 
explicitly that ‘ He shall do according to all that proceedeth 
out of his mouth’ (Numb. 30). But the Law neither has 
‘thou shalt hate thine enemy,’ nor its equivalent. The 
words express the spirit of bitter hatred towards foreigners 
which was fostered in the Jews by their loss of national 
independence. Indeed, if tots apyatore refers to those who 
received the Law, they are not strictly true. 

Thus it is tempting to suppose that, with a view to com- 
pleting his second triplet of illustrations, Matthew has here 
(instead of introducing matter from elsewhere) divided the 
matter of Q into two sections according as it bears on non- 
resistance to evil and love to enemies respectively. 
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Yet a close examination of the two reports seems to 
result in a preference being felt for the Matthaean order and 
arrangement. We have seen reason to think that Luke 
would probably not have written a.¢ in 67* unless he 
found it in his source. And éd& occurs in the whole of 
Mt. 517-48 only in v. 17, ‘I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil,’ and in v. 39, ‘ But whosoever smiteth thee,’ etc. 
It is no doubt not impossible that Luke may have been 
influenced by the former verse, if, as we think, it stood in 
Q’s Sermon. But it appears more probable that it was its 
occurrence in the latter verse which influenced him. If so, 
it seems likely that this section opened with the contrast 
which Matthew gives. In that case Luke has altered Q’s 
order in placing v. 28 before the precepts as to non-resist- 
ance in vv. 29 and 30. He may have been influenced by 
the desire to place first what he regarded as the main com- 
mand. If the passage about non-resistance stood together 
first as in Matthew, it seems more probable that the passage 
about love to enemies was introduced by a separate con- 
trast, than that it ran on without break. Moreover, the 
xat at the beginning of Lk. 6% does not seem quite 
natural. ‘To these considerations it may be added that 
there is nothing in the wording of Matthew’s sixth illustra- 
tion to make us suspicious of its having been in Q, and also 
that, without a separate introduction, the passage would be 
disproportionate in length as compared with the other 
illustrations. 

(11) Accepting, then, the five illustrations of Matthew, 
we have to consider how much of the matter in the two 
accounts of the Evangelists may fairly claim to have stood 
in Q’s Sermon. 

Mt. 52+. In the first illustration it seems as though 
we ought to include at least all to the end of v. 22. It is 
true that there is difficulty in the three specified degrees of 
offence and of penalty. But all this matter seems too 
closely connected for it to be reasonable to suppose that Q 
ended with the words ‘ Every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the judgement,’ or at any 
other point before the close of v. 22. 

Mt. 578-4. Ought vv. 23 and 24 also to be included ? 
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It cannot be thought improbable that our Lord would make 
such an allusion in Galilee. We remind ourselves that it 
was to the Galilaean leper that our Lord gave the command 
to offer in the Temple the sacrifice appointed in the Law 
(Mk. 1 and parallels), Yet it seems more likely that the 
verses have been imported from outside the Sermon. Re- 
taining them, the section ends abruptly; whilst, omitting 
them, there is an impressive climax. With regard to the 
ovv which Matthew has at the beginning of v. 23, no 
stress can be laid upon it. Matthew is fond of the word, 
and introduces it into sayings imported from another con- 
text, e.g. 6 ® introducing the Lord’s Prayer, 7? introducing 
the Golden Rule, and probably 519, already discussed. 
Mt. 5%9-80, Jn the second illustration, it is not easy 
to make up one’s mind about vv. 29 and 30 (If thy right 
eye offend thee, etc.). We incline towards their omission. 
Matthew is prone to compile, and if he has made two addi- 
tions to the first illustration, he may well have made one to 
the second. Omitting vv. 29 and 30, the second illustra- 
tion is reduced to a length similar to that of the first, and is 
relieved of a passage which is off the main line of its teaching. 
Mt. 5 38-37, In the passage on oaths, there seems no 
good reason for suspecting on internal grounds any part 
of it. It does not read like a compilation. The different 
kinds of oaths mentioned are, it is true, similar to those 
specified in Mt. 231°; and one (the oath by heaven) 1s 
the same. But the two passages do not look as if they were 
drawn from the same source passage. 
Mt. 538 39%, 41&43, In the last pair of illustrations 
we have to consider the matter peculiar to Matthew and to 
Luke. Matthew’s is as follows: vv. 38, 39%, 41 and 43. 
The descriptions of the old teaching contrast well with 
the new teaching which our Lord enunciates, and are prob- 
ably reproduced from Q. In the case of the words in 
v. 39%, ‘ Resist not him that is evil, but, etc., if the dare of 
Lk. 62? comes from the d&\« of this passage of Q, and if 
the words following d#a% in Q were such as Matthew 
reports, they must have been preceded by a precept such as 
that of Matthew. Luke’s omission of the reference to the 
lex talionis may well have led him to omit also these words, 
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which look back to it, and to begin reproducing Q at the 
point where the positive commands occur. It is possible, as 
Matthew is rather fond of the word xovyedc, and introduces 
it into some Marcan contexts (cf. Mt. 94, 131%, 164 with 
the Marcan parallels), that some other word of similar 
purport stood in Q. But, if so, we have no means of ascer- 
taining what that word may have been. It seems safer also 
to include the words of v. 41, ‘ And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain.’ It has no appear- 
ance of being an insertion, and Luke may have omitted it 
because, to some at least of those for whom he wrote, the 
exaction which he describes may have been an unfamiliar 
or even unknown experience. At all events, it is the fact 
that in the only other context where the word éyyapedetv 
occurs in the N.T., viz. Mk. 1574, Matthew reproduces it 
whilst Luke expresses the meaning in different words. 

Lk. «627». *8s,. . ‘The. -matter = pecuhars to; daitkeris 
6 27> 28s 34, % 355, With regard to vv. 27b, 28a, there does 
not appear to be any reason why Matthew should have 
omitted this matter, if it stood in Q; eddoyetv occurs 
frequently in Luke, and, as he has used pioeiv in v. 22, 
he may have been influenced to insert it here. The four 
precepts in Luke form a double climax, of the evil treat- 
ment received, and of the good return enjoined to be made. 
This may seem to betoken Luke’s literary handling of his 
material. If we are right in thinking that Luke has in this 
case altered Q’s order to give the first place to the precept of 
love to enemies, he may well have also emphasised it by these 
additions. Perhaps he had in mind as he wrote the various 
manifestations of enmity which were directed against the 
Christians of his day in different parts of the Roman 
world. 

Lk. 6 *4355, In vv. 34, 35a, Luke adds to Matthew’s 
account the words about lending to those from whom we 
hope to receive, and a repetition of the precept to love our 
enemies, 

At is noteworthy that Lk. 5 %¢-89 adds to the two para- 
bolic sayings of Mk. 2-8 a third saying (the new wine and 
the old). He thus has a triad of sayings where his source 
has a pair. And Luke seems fond of triads of sayings. 
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In 115486 he adds to the sayings of Mt. 6 2-8 a third, viz. 
‘If thy whole body is full of light etc.’ In 9 57-8 he adds a 
third aspirant to the two of Mt. 89-22; and it is possible 
(if the R.V. text is correct) that in 11-12 he adds the illus- 
tration of the egg and scorpion to the two of Mt. 7 9-19, 
On the other hand, Matthew often omits from Mark’s 
discourse as well as from his narrative matter; e.g. 
Mk. 948-4” has three illustrations (the hand, foot and eye). 
Mt. 18 &-® combines the hand and foot in one illustration. 
He thus has a pair, where Mark has atriad. He does not, 
however, altogether ignore any one of Mark’s three illustra- 
tions, and he may have been influenced here by Q’s version 
(cf. Mt. 528-89, where there is only a pair of illustrations). 
Probably, therefore, less weight should be attached to this 
instance than to that of Luke’s addition to Mk. 22-%, 
But there are a number of other passages where Matthew 
has omitted from Mark; e.g. Mt. 1357 has ‘in his own 
country and in his own house,’ but omits ‘ amongst his own 
kindred’ (cf. Mk. 64); Mt. 1675 omits the words xat toi 
edayyeaiou of Mk. 835; Mt. 20%2-%3 omits the words in 
Mk. 1038-89 about being baptised with the baptism where- 
with Christ is baptised; Mt. 21 ® omits the words ‘ Blessed 
is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our father 
David,’ in Mk. 112°; Mt. 21” omits the words in Mk, 115 
about the need for forgiveness in prayer;* Mt. 2217 
omits the words Séyev 7 wh ddpyev; cf. Mk. 12%; and 
Mt. 2237 omits the first part of Christ’s answer to the 
Scribe recorded in Mk. 1278. ‘There are also passages in 
the Double Tradition of Matthew and Luke, where 
Matthew is the shorter, and seems to have omitted from 
what stood in Q; e.g. Lk. 17%*8° gives a pair of illustra- 
tions, drawn from the days of Noah and of Lot. Mt. 2487 ® 
has only the former. Lk. 12 *** gives three sayings of 
Christ (not peace but division, five in one house divided, 
and father against son, etc.). Mt. 10 %4-% omits the second, 
unless v. 36 is regarded as parallel to Luke’s s2nd verse. 
It may be said that these cases are not parallel to the Sermon 
passage, because in it the matter is assigned by both 


® In Chapter V we have shown reason for thinking that Matthew 6 14—1 is not 
drawn from this passage of Mark ; see pp. 57, 58. 
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Evangelists to the Sermon. Matthew is not compiling 
with matter drawn from other contexts of Q, and is therefore 
less likely to have omitted from his source. But Matthew 
omits from Mark in cases where he retains the Marcan 
context. 

So far the evidence thus appears inconclusive. In the 
case before us, however, there seems a balance of proba- 
bility that the words peculiar to Luke are an addition to Q. 
For, (1) they constitute a third illustration emphasising the 
duty of love to enemies. Now, complementary pairs of 
parables or illustrations bringing out slightly different 
aspects of some idea are found in all our sources, and may 
well reflect a characteristic of the teaching of our Lord Him- 
self; e.g. in Q we have the twin sayings about the Men 
of Nineveh and the Queen of the South (Mt. 124° 
= Lk. 11 31-82); in Mark the illustrations of the New Cloth 
and the New Wine (Mk. 27); in the matter peculiar 
to Matthew, the parables of the Pearl of great Price and the 
Hidden Treasure (Mt. 13 4°); and in the matter peculiar 
to Luke, the companion sayings about the Tower Builder 
and the King making War (Lk. 1478-38). There is there- 
fore some probability that two sayings enforcing love to 
enemies stood in Q, as Matthew records, and that Luke 
has added a third. (2) This probability is increased by 
the presence in Luke of several triads of sayings or parables. 
Moreover, it is noteworthy that, in several of these triads, 
two of the three seem to form a pair, whilst the third stands 
somewhat apart. (3) An examination of the words in Luke 
seems to strengthen the probability that they were not in Q. 
The saying in Lk. 6 *4 refers to lending. Luke has had no 
previous mention of lending, but Matthew has in 5%. 
And we shall see reason for preferring Matthew’s version 
there to that of Lk. 69°. If Matthew here represents Q 
the word Savet{ew has occurred in the previous passage of 
Q relating to non-resistance. And it is to this precept as 
to lending that Lk. 6 *4 is naturally supposed to refer back. 
But neither of the other two sayings relating to love to 
enemies has any reference to the previous section of the 
Sermon on non-resistance. 

What we have said about Lk. 6 *4 tells in part against 
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Lk. 6° also. It leads us to suspect at least the words 
wal Savelete pydey dmedni{ovtes. The word éneaniter 
occurs here only in the N.T., and is hardly likely to have 
occurred in Q. If Luke has transposed the matter of Q 
in placing the precepts of love to enemies (Lk. 627-28) 
before those of non-resistance to evil, he may have made this 
addition also. It looks as if, regarding the command of 
love to enemies as the most important of the sayings of 
Christ in these two sections of Q, he has introduced his 
report with them, amplified them with two added precepts 
of similar purport, and then closed his report with a re- 
capitulation of the precept, enforced in different words. 
We may notice, at the beginning of v. 35, the presence of 
the characteristic Lucan word zany. 

Ill. THe Contrasts BETWEEN THE Puarisaic RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS AND THE CHRISTIAN (Mt. 618 #18), 

Mt. 6 7-® * 44-15, as they stand, attach: themselves to 
the Lord’s Prayer of vv. 9-13. It is in contrast to the 
false heathen ideas and practices referred to in vv. 7—8 that 
Christ’s disciples are enjoined to pray after the manner of 
the pattern which He gives them (cf. otv and Syeic in v. ga). 
Vv, 14—15 clearly refer back to the clauses in the Prayer, 
‘ And forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors ’ (cf. yép in v. 14). If, then, these verses so stood 
in connexion with the Prayer in Matthew’s source, they 
will, like the Prayer, not be a part of Q’s Sermon. But it is 
not certain that their connexion with the Lord’s Prayer goes 
back to the source. It may be due to the compiler. For 
they are not brought into connexion with it by Luke; and 
it does not appear very probable that, had they so stood, 
Luke would have omitted them. Indeed, what we know 
of Luke leads us to think that they are words which he 
would delight to record. 

This argument, however, can also be used against the 
inclusion of these verses in Q’s Sermon. If Luke found 
them there, it does not seem likely that he would have 
omitted them. And there are other grounds for thinking 
that they were not in Q’s Discourse. If Matthew inserted 
the Lord’s Prayer, and all Mt. 619-84, from elsewhere, he 
may well have also inserted these verses. Moreover, it may 
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be thought somewhat improbable that our Lord would 
refer to the errors of the heathen in the Sermon. Anyhow, 
the reference comes in suspiciously in the middle of a passage 
treating of the errors of the hypocritical Pharisees. And 
vv. 14-15 are to a considerable extent paralleled by Mark 
in a quite different, and much later, context, viz. 11”. 

Omitting then these verses, there remain Mt. 61° 
& 16-18, Tn regard to these, a decision is not easy. The 
errors they condemn are especially Pharisaic, and the 
phraseology and allusions are Jewish (e.g. dimavoobvy in 
Vv. 1, Sroxpitat in VU. 2, 5, 16, wh cadntong Eurpoolév cov 
inv. 2). It is thus the sort of matter which Luke might 
well omit. On the other hand, assuming that these verses 
were not in Q’s Sermon, they might well suggest them- 
selves to the compiler of Matthew for insertion in the 
Discourse, and at this point, after the revision of the old 
moral standards. 

Luke not only omits the whole of the contents of Mt. 6 
from his report of the Sermon, but he also reads xal py 
uplvete in c. 637 in place of wh xptvere of Mt. 71. He 
thus seems to connect this precept closely with the preceding 
injunction (Lk. 6 36 = Mt. 548) to be merciful (Mt. perfect) 
as our Father is merciful (Mt. perfect). There are here two 
questions to be considered: (a) Is this xat an insertion by 
Luke or is it original to his source? (4) If it is original, 
does it constitute a reason against conceding any intervening 
matter to have stood in Q between Lk. 6 36 © 87 P 

As to (a), it seems probable that this xa stood in Q; 
for, firstly, in the first two clauses of Lk. 637 there are 
four xat’s, in close juxtaposition. Such a collocation is 
not elegant Greek, and Luke is not likely to be responsible 
for it. Even if we suppose him to have inserted the first, 
no reason suggests itself why he should have put in the 
third. But the first and third are parallel, and, if the third 
is original, that is some reason for thinking the first also 
to be so. Secondly, if this first xat is the resumptive xat, 
which occurs so frequently in Mark, it is likely to be 
original to the source, for it is not in Luke’s own style. 
It seldom occurs in Acts, and a comparison of Mark and 
Luke shows that Luke often omits the Marcan xat at the 
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beginning of a section. The instances of its occurrence in 
Luke’s Gospel of the Infancy and the beginning of the Acts 
(cf. Lk. 2% 15%, Acts 13% 21) are naturally, therefore, 
referred to Luke’s sources. The same is probably the 
case here also. Thirdly, the absence of this xat from 
Matthew is not a serious objection, for Matthew also 
frequently omits the resumptive x«t of Mark. 

But, (4), accepting the x«t as original to Q, it follows 
from what we have said that it may be due to the paratactic 
syntax of the source, and is not improbably an instance of 
the resumptive x«t which is so often found at the beginning 
of Mark’s sections. It would seem, therefore, that we 
cannot argue from this xt against the presence in Q of any 
intervening matter between Lk. 6 9° = Mt. 5 48 and Lk. 6 87 
eave, 738 

Nor does it seem possible to draw any inference from 
the general relation of the teaching of these verses to con- 
temporary Jewish instruction. It might be thought that 
the precepts here are so much less novel and startling than 
those of Mt. 5 1-48 that it is not probable that they followed 
them in Q’s Sermon. But, according to Mr. Montefiore, 
whilst the precepts about almsgiving have Rabbinic parallels, 
and whilst the Rabbis also derided hypocrisy in prayer, our 
Lord strikes a new note in exalting private prayer, and His 
rule about fasting is ‘ highly original.’ » 

A close examination of these verses, however, brings to 
light several considerations which are not favourable to their 
inclusion in the Sermon of Q. 

(1) They seem to connect with Mt. 5%. They are 
illustrations of the teaching of this verse, as Mt. 5*!-48 are 
of Mt. 517. This verse constitutes, as it were, the text 
of the Discourse. In Mt. 5%, as in Mt. 61, dixctoodvy 
seems to be used to denote the religious life, as expressed in 
the carrying out of religious duties. This is some reason 
for thinking that, as Mt. 52° does not appear to have been 
part of Q’s Sermon, these verses also were not included 
within it. 

(2) Mt. 6 ® contains the precept, ‘ But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and, having shut 


® Syn. Gospels, vol. li. pp. 529, 530 538. 
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thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret.’ It seems 
probable that our Lord intended this injunction to be 
observed literally, and that He is not speaking in a figurative 
way of unostentatious retirement within the inner chamber 
of the heart. There may be a reminiscence of the precept 
of Is. 262°, or of the secret prayer of Elisha in the upper 
room of the Shunammite recorded in 2 Kings 43%. The 
latter must be understood literally, and the precept of 
Isaiah may be intended literally also. But, if our Lord 
intended this injunction about prayer to be understood by 
His hearers literally, it does not seem very appropriate to 
the occasion. 

(3) In Mt. 61® our Lord says, ‘ When ye fast’ (étav), 
not ‘if ye fast.’ He thus seems to assume that they will 
fast. Butin Mk. 21® He says of His disciples that ‘ as long 
as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast.’ 
And the Sermon was delivered on the occasion of the 
choice of the Twelve, ‘that they might be with Him’ 
(Mk. 314). And it seems probable that they continued to 
enjoy His bodily presence for nearly two years from this 
date. It may be argued, therefore, that the words probably 
belong to a later period of the Ministry, or else that they 
were not addressed primarily to the Twelve. 

(4) The references in Mt. 62 516 to the ostentatious 
Pharisees as ‘ hypocrites ’ also seem to favour a later date in 
the Ministry. The whole passage reminds one of the great 
invective against the hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees 
which Matthew and Luke both place much later (Mt. 231-38, 
Lk. 11 99-5, cf. Mk. 12 3840;_cf, zod¢ 7d Oexbijvar adtots 
in Mt. 61 with mpd¢ 76 OexOFvar totic dvOpesrorg in Mt. 235). 

(5) It is possible that the whole of this passage has 
specific reference to the public fast days for rain, which were 
held in seasons of drought during October and November. 
Dr. Biichler has given several reasons in favour of this 
supposition.s He says: ‘I can recall no reference in early 
Rabbinical literature to people who prayed in the streets, 
unless it be inferred, from the express legal prohibition of 
the practice, that it occurred. But as to sounding the 
trumpet while giving alms; the commentators take the 

* In the Yournal of Theol. Studies, January 1909 (vol. x. pp. 266-270). 
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phrase metaphorically; while yet the rest of the passage 
must be explained literally, unless it is to lose all force. 
The clue to the real meaning of the whole section may be 
found, I believe, in the very phrase which, so far from being 
a metaphor, directs us to the only circumstances under 
which the reproaches would have been relevant. . . . All 
these difficulties disappear, and the whole passage becomes 
intelligible, when the verses are referred to the procedure on 
public fasts. The Mishnah tells us that on these days of 
public fasting on occasion of a drought, the scene of the 
service was the street or market-place (“Taanith,” ii. § 1 seg.) ; 
the leaders of the community gathered there round the Ark 
containing the Law; and after an address by one of the 
Rabbis, who reminded the assemblage of the example of 
Nineveh and called his hearers to genuine repentance, the 
prayers for rain commenced. Here, then, we have the only 
prayers recorded as being recited in the streets, and of the 
many present it may well be that some joined with no true 
humiliation in their hearts but to be seen of men in the 
assembly, and some stood at the street corners praying with 
questionable sincerity . . . it is especially to be noticed 
that on such occasions the ram’s horn (shofar) was blown 
after each of the six additional benedictions at the end of the 
prayers. The overseer (hazan) of the congregation gave 
the direction, ‘“‘ Blow, ye priests, blow (the horn),” and 
again, ‘‘ Sound, ye sons of Aaron, sound!’’ We have, at 
all events, the precise statement that this was the mode of 
procedure in Sepphoris in the age of Halafta and Hananja 
ben Teradjou. Now it was well understood that on such 
days, when God’s mercy was besought, men must themselves 
exercise mercy practically in the form of almsgiving.’ 

The facts here set forth by Dr. Biichler are certainly 
striking, and lend support to the specific reference which he 
advocates. If we accept it, a certain probability follows 
that our Lord’s words were uttered during the period of 
these observances, as Dr. Biichler thinks. But we have 
seen reason to think that the Sermon was delivered about 
harvest-time, or shortly after (see Chapter IV, p. 45). 


@ Rabbi Yosé ben Halaphta flourished c. A.D. 130-160. Rabbi Hananja (or 
Hanina) ben Teradjou suffered as a martyr in A.D. 135. 
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(6) The parallelism and homogeneity of the three 
divisions of Mt. 61-6 16-18 areremarkable. The illustrations 
of the contrast between the old moral standards and the new 
in the preceding passage do not exhibit anything equal to 
this balance and parallelism. Perhaps it is on this ground 
more likely, as Dean Robinson thinks,* that these verses 
constitute a ‘little sermon’ which at one time ‘had a 
separate existence of its own,’ than that they are a continua- 
tion of Q’s Discourse. 

As against these six considerations, there does not seem 
to be very much that can be urged on the other side. The 
correspondence between the thrice repeated énéyovot tov 
utodov adtay of Mt. 62516 and the words adnéyete thy 
maedxrnow Sudv in the Woe of Lk. 6” is rather striking, 
and there are several verbal correspondences with the pre- 
ceding verses of Matthew; cf. wrobdg in Mt. 612516 and 
in 546; 6 marho Sudév 6 év totic odeavoic in Mt. 6! and in 
5% (cots omitted; cf. 94%). Some of the reasons brought 
forward above depend for their force upon the precise word- 
ing of Matthew. It is possible that Matthew has in some of 
these instances altered the wording of his source. But, in 
the absence of evidence, we can but judge from the text 
as it stands, and we conclude that, so far as the evidence of 
that text points, the probability is against these verses having 
formed part of Q’s Discourse. 

Mt. 64. This odd verse obviously attaches itself to 
the passage against anxiety for the morrow, which we have 
decided not to include. It goes out, together with the 
whole section to which it belongs. 

IV. Tue Remarninc Opp Verses In MATTHEW AND 
Luxs.—There remain, in Matthew, the odd verses 72 6 
15,17, 20 { : : . 

, and, in Luke, 6 37» 388 and 88, We will consider 
these in order. 

In Mt. 7?* the words ‘ For with what judgement ye 
judge, ye shall be judged ’ seem to have a balance of prob- 
ability in their favour, especially if, as we shall see reason 
for thinking, the additional words of Lk. 6%’, forming 
two pairs of precepts, are original. If Matthew is here 
curtailing his source, it may seem improbable that he would 

4 Study of the Gospels, p. 79. 
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insert this clause, the thought of which is included in the 
parallel saying, ‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured unto you.’ 

Mt. 7° also, on the whole, it seems safer to accept 
than to reject. It has indeed been thought to be one 
of the ‘ ecclesiastical additions’ in the single tradition of 
Matthew, and to have been developed out of the saying 
to the Syro-Phoenician woman (Mt. 1526). But no motive 
for its insertion where Matthew has it seems to suggest 
itself. It is certainly unrelated to the passage on prayer 
which follows it, and it does not naturally connect with the 
verses against judging others which precede it. For it does 
not seem reasonable to interpret it of the offering of valuable 
criticism which the recipients are not disposed to heed. 
Probably, then, Matthew has recorded it where he found it 
inQ. Luke may well have omitted it, because of its Jewish 
expression, which might be enigmatical to Gentile readers. 
If he understood the reference of the ‘ dogs’ and ‘ swine’ 
to be to Gentiles, this would be an additional reason for 
omission. ‘There is no place in Q where the saying may 
more appropriately have occurred than at the close of the 
Sermon, after the delivery to the Twelve of its pearls of holy 
teaching. We therefore incline to the view that it stood in 
Q’s Discourse, and probably after the parable of the Mote 
and the Beam. 

That this is its true position seems to derive support 
from a consideration of Mt. 7} (the warning against false 
prophets). It is not easy to explain Luke’s omission of 
this verse if it was in the Sermon. We know from St. 
Paul’s Letters, and from early Christian literature outside 
the N.T., how great was the peril of false prophets in 
several of the Gentile churches. St. Luke must have 
known it too. The meaning of the words would not have 
been obscure to Gentile readers. It is almost incredible, 
in view of St. Luke’s close association with St. Paul, and of 
the greatness of the peril from false prophets among Gentile 
Christians, that if these words had been in Q’s Sermon, 
Luke would have left them out. 

The verse in Matthew is most appropriate as an intro- 


duction to the comparison of the good and the bad trees. 
H 
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But here, as elsewhere, this appropriateness may be due to 
the skill of the compiler. It seems to be more than out- 
weighed by the inappropriateness to the historical situation 
of the warning. If the Sermon was addressed primarily to 
the Twelve, we naturally assume that our Lord here turns 
to address the multitude, to whom the words are more 
applicable. But not even to the multitude are the words 
suitable on this occasion. ‘The true Christian prophets are 
before their eyes. The peril of false Christian prophets was 
not likely to come to the fore during the Ministry of Christ, 
and the other warnings of this kind in the Synoptics occur 
in the eschatological Discourse of Mk. 13 and parallels. 
Moreover, there is much compilation in Matthew’s pre- 
ceding verses. He has inserted 77-4 from another con- 
text of Q, 7 from another position in Q’s Sermon, and 
718-14 from yet another part of Q. He may well be also 
responsible for the introduction here of 715. It 1s some cor- 
roboration of this that in 24 he has inserted a prediction of 
the advent of false prophets into a context drawn from Mark. 

It may be noted that if we place Mt. 7° between the 
42nd and 43rd verses of Lk. 6 we seem to get a better con- 
nexion. As the text of Luke stands, this seems to be that 
only those who by first casting the beam out of their own 
eye have become comparable to a good tree can bring forth 
good fruit in the shape of reforming the characters of others. 
But, if we precede v. 43 by Mt. 7°, the sequence of thought 
appears to be this: ‘ Do not proffer the holy teaching I have 
delivered to you to people who are utterly unworthy of it, 
and who will resent instead of welcoming it. For remember 
that there are good and bad human hearts, as there are good 
and bad trees. And you cannot expect a bad heart to bring 
forth good conduct such as I have been setting before you.’ 

Mt. 717 *20, In discussing Matthew’s doublets, we 
gave reasons for excluding Mt. 719. Probability seems also 
to favour the exclusion of vv. 17 and 20. They do not add 
any distinctly new matter, but merely reinforce the teaching 
of what Luke reproduces. This suggests that they may 
be additions, introduced in the course of catechetical in- 
struction. And, in fact, Matthew in several instances adds 
matter of a didactic or explanatory character to what he 
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draws from Mark. And this sometimes takes the form of 
a sentence or two, at or near the close of a section summing 
up, or clinching, or making definite and explicit, the teach- 
ing or the meaning of what has been recorded—e.g. 16 # 
(at the close of the passage on the leaven of the Pharisees) ; 
1718 (at the close of the passage on the coming of Elijah); 
and 21 48 (at the close of the parable of the wicked husband- 
men). With the repetition in Mt. 72° of 718* may be com- 
pared the repetition in 201 of 19 9, and in 2518 of 24%. 
Moreover, there does not appear to be any trace of these 
verses in Mt. 12 8-87 (except possibly the single word xiv). 

It may be added that there appears to be no reason for 
supposing that any of the matter peculiar to Matthew in 
12 33-37 was part of the Sermon of Q. V. 34a could not 
occur in an address directed primarily to the Apostles. 
Vv. 36 and 37, while not impossible in the Sermon, appear 
to be another instance of an explanatory and summary con- 
clusion to a section, such as has been illustrated above. If 
so, Matthew’s insertions here lend support to the view that 
he has inserted matter in a similar way, where he uses the 
same Q section in 71620, 

Lk. 637» 38, Turning now to Luke, he adds in 
vv. 37b, 38a, the precept not to condemn, and the in- 
junctions to release and to give, followed by the words about 
the good measure. For the latter the probability seems 
considerable that he had source authority. It is hardly an 
addition which he would be likely to make without it. 
In Matthew’s report there is nothing before the last clause 
of 7? to suggest the thought of overflowing measure, and 
it may be doubted if the words in which the thought is 
clothed are such as Luke would have used, had he been 
expressing himself in his own way. The only words in the 
passage which are in any degree favourites of Luke are the 
verb cadrevewy and the noun xéanoc. If Luke had source 
authority for these words, it is probable (as it is not his 
custom to compile or to mix his sources) that he found them 
here in Q. If so, at least the precept didote xat doOjoetar 
Suiv seems to be required as an introduction tothem. And 
it is in accordance with the teaching of our Lord generally 
that His precepts here should have been positive as well as 
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negative.» With regard to the other two precepts which 
Luke’s account here adds to that of Matthew, it may be 
thought that one or both are due to Luke’s amplification of 
his source. Certainly he seems to show a partiality for 
groupings of four; e.g. he records four Beatitudes and four 
Woes, he has four words descriptive of persecution in 6”, 
four precepts enjoining love to enemies in vv. 27-28, four 
illustrations of non-resistance to evil in vv. 29-30, and four 
words descriptive of the measure of v. 38. But, in the case 
before us, as in some of the others, there seems to be reason 
for thinking each of the four precepts to be original. The 
precept to release seems needed to form the transition from 
the idea of judging (which here means condemning) to that 
of giving. And, if so, it seems natural that these two 
positive precepts should have been balanced by the two 
negative ones which Luke gives. Perhaps this view derives 
some support from the two parallel statements of Mt. 7 %, 
if, as we think, the first as well as the second was in Q. 
We may compare also the two precepts of Mt. 5 *. 

There is little difficulty in the supposition that Matthew 
has here omitted, for he has altogether omitted (in his 
report of the Sermon) vv. 39 and 40, which follow in Luke, 
and v.45. Moreover, the result of his omission of vv. 37 
and 38 of Luke, coupled with that of vv. 39 and 40, is to 
make the passage on the Mote and the Beam an illustration 
and enforcement of the precept not to judge others, and this 
may be intentional on his part. 

Lk. 63%", In v. 39a Luke alone has the introductory 
words, “ And He spake a parable unto them.’ It appears 
probable that these are an insertion by Luke into his source, 
for he has made similar insertions into his Marcan source; 
of. Lk. 5 °° with Mk. 221, and Lk. 21 ® with Mk. 13 3 
Besides, Luke several times uses similar words in intro- 
ductory matter peculiar to himself; cf. 1238, 13%, 147, 
Rohe Semana 6? ee ; 

* We may possibly find some corroboration of these two positive precepts in a 
passage in Clement’s Ep. to the Corinthians, c. 13, where he quotes some words of 
Jesus in a form which does not seem to have been taken from any Gospel, but 
to have come down on tradition: ddiere, va apeOp ipiv. . as di8ore, otras 
Sodjoera vpiv. 


_ > The latter instance is not so clear as the former, for the word mapaSod occurs 
in Mk. 13 ®8, and Luke may have derived it thence. 
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THE DETAILED WORDING AND ORDER OF Q’s SERMON 


We have now sifted the contents of the two reports of the 
Sermon. The matter which we have decided to accept as 
probably drawn from the Sermon of Q divides into five 
sections, and is as follows :— 


(1) The Beatitudes and Woes: Mt. 5 8-12; Lk, 6 2-26, 
(2) The Revision of Moral Standards: Mt. 517: 21-22 
27-28, 38-48 712 » Tk, 6270, 28p, 29-88, 35, 36, 

(3) Warnings against criticising others: Mt. 75, 15%, 

TO%25. Lk, 6 37-42, 
(4) The Duty of Discrimination in publishing sacred 
Truth, the good and the bad Tree and the good and 
tne pac Tieartz1Vit-7 719218, 12 82-85 «: Tk 6 48-88. 
(5) The Duty of doing as well as hearing: Mt. 72> 
24-07. Tk 6 46-49, 


Our aim in the present chapter is to reconstruct a Greek 
text of QO from a detailed examination of this accepted matter. 
We shall set down as briefly as possible the reasons which 
seem to favour the preferred wording or order in each 
instance; then we shall append our reconstructed text 
in extenso, with the matter of Matthew and Luke from which 
it is drawn arranged in parallel columns (see p. 126). We 
shall use the Greek text adopted by the revisers of the 
Authorised Version. 

Mt. 5? = Lk. 6%, 76 mveduatr omitted. mvebdya isa 
favourite word of Luke. It occurs in Luke’s Gospel 36 
times, including 10 times in the Gospel of the Infancy ; and 
70 times inthe Acts. Matthew has it only 19 times. Luke 
has inserted it into a Marcan context in 8°5. He also has 
it alone in undoubted Q passages (cf. 774, 11 18) and elsewhere 
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(cf. 41°), On the other hand, Matthew omits it, or sub- 
stitutes other wording, in his parallels to Mk. 28, 58 18, 
725, 12, gl 20) 25 (twice). 

But D’J¥ simply, without further definition, seems to 
have been a current designation of the faithful and God- 
fearing Israelites as opposed to the worldly and indifferent 
(cf. Driver, Art. ‘ Poor’ in Hastings’ D.B.). 11 is some- 
times indeed added to adjectives to express their reference 
to the inner character; but here, as elsewhere, our Lord 
seems to have taken up a current Jewish term. The 
expression ‘ poor in spirit ’ does not occur in the Canonical 
or Apocryphal books. The nearest approach is ‘ poor and 
of a contrite spirit ’.in Is. 66%; cf. Ps.34** Theol om 

. saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.’ If there was 
no defining word in the Aramaic original, that is some 
reason for thinking that there was none also in the Greek 
translation of Q used by the Evangelists. In the LXX 
the expression nmtwyd¢ tH mvevyat does not occur. 

avtév preferred to buetépx (and in the other Beatitudes 
and the Woes, except the last Beatitude and the last Woe). 

Luke changes the 3rd person of Mark into the 2nd 
in several instances; cf. Mk. 216 19% 24 with their Lucan 
parallels. Also,.in the QO passage M¢t. 1138 = Lke7 
Matthew has Aéyovow and Luke éyere. 

On the other side it should be noted that Mt. 317 
has the voice at the Baptism in the 3rd person form, whilst 
Mk 1%! = Lk. 3™ both have it-in the 2nd:— Boren 
Matthew and Luke are both following Q here, rather than 
Mark, it is possible that Q had the 3rd person form, and 
that Matthew has retained it, whilst Luke has changed it 
to the 2nd. 

7 PBactrcta t&v obpavdy preferred here and elsewhere 
to 7 Bactrctx tod Oecod. It is true that Matthew has 
substituted té&v odpavéiy for tod Ocod of Mk. in Mk. 115 
= Mt. 477, Mk. 44% = Mt. 13", Mk. 48° = Mt. 133}, 
Mk. 10% = Mt. 19, Mk. 1035 = Mt. 188, Mk. 1028 
= Mt. 19%; also that the expression is peculiar to 
Matthew in the N.T. and that it is not found in the LXX 
(the reading Baciretx tv odpavésy which Tischendorf adopts 
in Jn. 3° is probably not original. It may have crept 
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into early MSS through the influence of the word obpavéc 
which occurs three times in v. 13). 

But the phrase belonged to the current religious lan- 
guage of the Jews (cf. Dalman, ‘ Words of Jesus,’ pp. 91 fF.), 
and there is reason for thinking that our Lord did not often 
use the Divine Name (cf. idid. pp. 194-198). Matthew 
may well have found the phrase in Q, and have introduced it 
into Mark (cf. Allen in ‘ Oxford Studies in the Syn. Prob- 
lem,’ p. 241). Luke may have altered the phrase of Q 
out of regard for his Gentile readers, and other N.T. 
writers may have avoided it for the same reason. In the 
case of the more Jewish N.T. writings, the non-occurrence 
of the expression may be accidental. 

Mt. 5° = Lk. 6%. chy Stxatoodvyy omitted. If the 
first Beatitude of Q did not contain a defining phrase, the 
corresponding phrases in the other Beatitudes may also be 
Matthaean additions. The same motive, viz. the desire to 
make the interpretation explicit, would account for the in- 
sertion of allthree. We shall, however, see reason to accept 
th xapdta of Mt. 58 as probably original. But there seems 
to be no particular ground for thinking thy Sixaoodvyy 
original; and the word 8:xaootvy is characteristic of the 
First Gospel, being found in Matthew 7 times, once only in 
Luke, and not at all in Mark. 

zai Subaveec retained. The words‘ hunger ’ and‘ thirst’ 
are found in close juxtaposition in several N.T. passages; 
Pepe tie in, 65, Rom. 12°, 1 Cor. 4, Rey. 724, 

viv omitted, here and in the other Beatitudes and Woes. 
It is true that Luke has never inserted viv into matter 
drawn from Mark, and that he has omitted all the three 
occurrences in Mark, viz. 10 39, 1339, 15 82, Also Matthew 
has omitted one of the Marcan occurrences; cf. Mk. 10 9° 
with Mt. 192%. But not much weight attaches to this 
omission, because the expression in Mark is redundant (viv 
év 7 xa1p todcm). And on the other side (1) Matthew 
inserts vdv twice into Marcan matter, and in one case it 
bears the same sense as here; cf. Mk. 14 with Mt. 26%, 
and the addition to Mk. 15 8 in Mt. 274%; (2) viv is fairly 
common in the non-Marcan parts of Luke, and in the Acts, 
where it is occasionally used in the same sense as here. 
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(3) viv does not seem so appropriate to these Beatitudes and 
Woes, interpreted as referring to character, as if we interpret 
them as referring to condition. Ina future chapter we shall 
see reason to think that it is to inward dispositions that they 
have reference. 

Mt. 54 = Lk 6%». revOodvtes xal xAntovrec preferred, 
because (1) Luke has nevOhoete xat xAuboete in the contrasted 
Woe; (2) both verbs occur together in Mk. 161°, Jas. 4°, 
Rev. 181! 15 19; (3) the two words form a parallel to 
mewadvrec xal Supdvrec. If Matthew has changed the order 
of Q’s Beatitudes, this may have led him to omit xal 
XAKLOVTES. 

But it is possible (a) that Luke has altered an original 
nevOciv to xdatew; for in 792 (Q) he has xdatew where 
Mt. 117 has xérrecOar; and he uses the word in passages 
peculiar to himself, both in his report of Christ’s words, 6, 
7318, 238 (twice), and also in his own narrative, 7 °°, 19 =5 
(6) that Matthew has altered an original xAalew to mev0eiv; 
for in 915 he has substituted mevOeitv for the vyotedew of 
Wikwo2e., 

raoaxrnOnoovta. preferred to yeAkoete. The word used 
in the corresponding Woe was probably yed%v or some such 
word. It could hardly have been napaxaAciobar. Assuming 
that yed%v stood in the Woe, Luke may have been influenced 
to insert it here in the Beatitude by its presence in the Woe. 
This is the only case where the same word is used by Luke 
to describe a state of blessedness and a state upon which 
a Woe is pronounced. It does not seem probable that it 
represents the original Q. 

As to the order of the first four Beatitudes, it seems on 
the whole wiser to follow Luke in placing the Beatitude 
on those who hunger before that on those who weep. Luke 
gives the Woes in the same order. It is hard to think that 
he has in both cases transposed the order of his source. 

The Beatitude pronounced upon the meek clearly forms 
a pair with that pronounced upon the poor, as the other two 
Beatitudes form a pair. It is natural therefore to suppose 
that the Beatitudes on the poor and the meek stood next to 
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Mt. 5%. 7} xapSie retained, although parallel to 7a 
mvevuatt and thy Sixaxoowvyy, which have been omitted. 
xafapds in the LXX is generally the translation of VND, 
which usually bears a ceremonial sense. From the subse- 
quent teaching of our Lord we may feel certain that the 
reference in this Beatitude is not to ceremonial purity. It 
does not seem probable, therefore, that Q read x«0aoéc simply. 
It would be misleading in virtue of its LXX associations. 
Either, then, we may suppose, Q read some other word of a 
more distinctively ethical flavour, e.g. dyvéc, or it read, as in 
Matthew, x«0pé¢ with the defining phrase tj} xapdig, or some 
other such phrase. As there seems to be no reason why the 
word of Q should have been changed, the latter hypothesis 
appears the more probable. Its probability would be much 
increased if it could be shown to be likely that the original 
Aramaic of Christ had a word corresponding to the phrase 
ty xapdig. In our discussion of the meaning of the Beati- 
tudes in a future chapter we shall see reasons for thinking 
that such is, in fact, the case. 

Perhaps, then, we may suppose that the occurrence 
in Q of this defining phrase suggested the addition 
in Matthew of the other corresponding phrases in the 
Beatitudes. 

Mt. 51°. &vexev dixatoodvyg omitted. These defining 
words are parallel to 7 mvebuate and thy dixatoobvny above. 
And, as we have already noticed, 8:xatootvyn is a Matthaean 
word. 

Mt. 541 = Lk. 6”. of &Wpwxor omitted. The words 
in this sense do not seem to be either a favourite expression 
or the reverse with either Matthew or Luke. But the 
balance of probability seems in favour of omission, for 
Matthew usually reproduces them in his parallels to Mark. 
It is in his parallels to Mk. 71% that he does not always do 
so, and here his desire to shorten Mark is specially evident. 
Moreover, in two instances in this passage he substitutes an 
equivalent expression for Mark’s words, viz. é¢ av etry for 
the édv etry &vOpwrog of Mk. 71, and cic 1d otdua« for the 
cig tov &vOommov of Mk. 738. 

btav utojowow suas (Lk.) retained. toeiv does not 
occur in Acts, and only 6 times elsewhere in Luke. Thus 
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it is not a favourite Lucan word. It is a Q word; cf, e.g., 
We G2t)-= Lk 163%. 

xa &poptowaw buséc (Lk.) retained. d&popttw occurs here 
only in Luke, and twice only in Acts. 

xa SudEoor (Mt.) retained. dudxw occurs only § times 
elsewhere in Matthew. It is found 3 times in Luke, and 
g times in Acts. The similarity between the last two 
Beatitudes is so great that perhaps it is probable that the 
word Six of the eighth would recur in the ninth. 

nat cinwor nav movnpdyv xa0” tudv (Mt.) preferred to xat 
éxBdrwot td dvoux budv ag movnodv (Lk.); for (1) Luke has 
einwot in the Woe of 6%, and mdvrec there may be some 
support to the originality of z&v here; (2) the Lucan version 
is better Greek than the Matthaean. 

devdduevo. (Mt.) omitted. It is not certain that it 
belongs to the true text of Matthew, for it is omitted by 
D, k, the Sinaitic Syriac, etc. But, even if it is part of the 
true text of Matthew, it seems probable that it is an addition 
to the text of Q, for (1) it is easier to understand its in- 
sertion into the original Q than its omission from it; (2) in 
the preceding Beatitudes Matthew has several words and 
phrases which look like additions made to render the mean- 
ing more clear and unmistakable. 

Evexa tod viod tod d&vOedmov (Lk.) preferred to évexev 
éuod (Mt.). While the latter phrase is found in each 
of the Synoptics, its use is but rare. ‘The former phrase, 
on the other hand, appears as Jesus’ customary mode 
of referring to Himself. According to Mk. 21% 28, He 
had already used it of Himself at the healing of the paralytic 
at Capernaum, and when defending His disciples for pluck- 
ing the ears of corn on the Sabbath. 

Harnack (‘ Sayings of Jesus,’ pp. 52 f.) thinks that 
évexev éu05 1s an addition to the original text of Matthew, 
and that the Lucan equivalent was notin Q. This does not 
seem probable. 

Mt. 5% = Lk. 623. yatpete (Mt.) preferred to yconre 
(Lk.). It is less good Greek. 

__ & éxelvy tH huéeg retained. The balance of proba- 
bility seems to be slightly in favour of originality. Neither 
Matthew nor Luke seems to have any predilection either for 
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or against the phrase. It occurs 9 times in Mark, 12 
times in Matthew, ro times in Luke, and 5 times in Acts. 
It is found in no passage peculiar to Matthew, and in but one 
passage peculiar to Luke. Nor does an examination of the 
parallels to Mark yield any decisive evidence. (1) Matthew 
inserts it into § passages of Mark, viz. Mk. 41, 12 8, 12 34, 
13°° (twice)—We might add Mk. 14 = Mt. 31, but it is 
doubtful if Matthew is not here drawing from Q also.—But 
Matthew also omits 5 of Mark’s occurrences, viz. Mk. 1°, 
2, 4°°,-8*, 13. ~ (2) Luke also inserts the words into 
Mk. 118, 318, 9%. But in the first two of these cases he 
may not be following Mark. And, on the other hand, he 
omits the words occurring in Mk. 1 ® (but here he may not 
be following Mark), 4 35 (but here he has a similar phrase), 
1319 *4, 7425, 

&yarmaobe (Mt.) preferred to oxethoate (Lk.).  dyarrrdeo 
occurs here only in Matthew, and is therefore not likely 
to be due to the Evangelist. It occurs twice in Luke, and 
twice in Acts. This is not sufficient to make it appear 
probable that Luke would have retained it, if it occurred 
inQ. And cxetéw occurs twice in Luke elsewhere, and in 
matter peculiar to him, viz. 1“1’“*, and it is found nowhere 
else in the N.T. 

éc. (Mt.) preferred to iSod yep (Lk.). dob yup is a 
characteristic Lucan expression, being found 6 times in 
Luke and Acts, and never elsewhere in the N.T., except 
a Cor.°7 *. 

év toic odpavoic (Mt.) preferred to év 1 odpav (Lk.) 
as being the more Jewish expression. 

nate t& wdta yep énotovv (Lk.) preferred to obtw yde 
&StwZav (Mt.). Luke uses the same phrase in 67%. xatx 
<x até occurs nowhere else in the N.T. (But cf. 1a aire 
in Acts 1527.) It does not seem probable that Luke 
would have altered an original obzw in both verses in favour 
of an expression which he never uses elsewhere, especially 
as his opportunities for making a similar change were so 
numerous. Matthew may have substituted étwfav for 
znotovv in order to make the meaning more explicit. 

noig meopytais of matéces adtéiv (Lk.) preferred to tovs 
moophras tod mod Sudv (Mt.). Luke retains the same 
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expression in v. 26. The fact that in the Q passage 
Mt. 2329& = Lk. 1147 the fathers and the prophets are 
spoken of together may lend some support to the Lucan 
rendering here. It looks the more original. The Matthaean 
rendering may be the more rounded form assumed by the 
words in the course of repetition, and the comparison of the 
Apostles with the Prophets is one which the First Evangelist 
might well make more explicit. It does not seem probable 
that tobs mpd Sudy is original as well as of natépeq abtéiv. 
The expression would then lose in terseness. 

Lk. 67-26, xahv retained, though a favourite Lucan 
word, because an adversative particle seems to be required 
here, and we have no evidence that any other than this 1s the 
original. 

zat Subhoove. added to correspond with the related 
Beatitude, and with xevOjcover xal xAuboovor of the next 
Woe. 

iuiv added after odat in v. 26, because it seems needed 
to mark the change to the second person form. 

of &vOpwrot omitted, as in v. 22. 

In the absence of evidence upon which to work, we do 
not venture to make any other changes in the text of the 
Woes or to conjecture what Woes in addition to those which 
Luke gives may have been recorded in Q. 

Mt. 517. % tode mpophtasg retained (see what was said 
on this verse in the last chapter). Matthew uses the ex- 
pression ‘ the Law and the Prophets’ in 712, 22 4°, where it 
is absent from the parallels in the other Gospels. But it 
occurs in Lk. 16 8, Acts 24*, Rom. 3”, and was evidently 
in common ‘use; cf. Lk. 16 2***1, a4 4: [nv 148) ] hetacts 
that current Jewish teaching exalted the Law, and largely 
ignored the prophetic portion of the O.T., and also that 
our Lord was much more in accord with the prophetic 
teaching, may explain the absence from the Sermon of any 
illustrations of the fulfilment of the Prophets. — 

Mt. 5%. eixi omitted, with the R.V. text. The 
MSS are fairly evenly balanced. The word is omitted 
by &, B, Vulg., Justin, Tert., Origen, Athan. Aug. 
(‘ Retract.’ 119), Chromatius, Jerome, etc.; itis inserted by 
D, L, I, 33, Lat. Vet., Syr., Clem. Al., Cyprian, Aug. (‘ De 
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Serm. D. in M.’), etc. But it is more likely to have been 
inserted into the original text than to have been omitted 
from it. And if Matthew did not write eix# it is not likely 
that it occurred in the text of Q. 

tod mupdc¢ omitted after el¢ thy yéewav, because (1) it 
occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in Mt. 18 9, and here it is 
not found in the parallel Mk. 947; (2) there is no corre- 
sponding addition in the case of the preceding +7 xptce: and 
7G ovvedote. 

In the absence of evidence we do not venture to make 
any other changes in the text of the illustrations peculiar to 
Matthew. 

Mt. 5% = Lk. 627%, éym 8& Aéyw Syuiv (Mt.) pre- 
ferred to GAN Syiv AEyw totg d&xovovew (Lk.). 98 occurs 
at each of the five corresponding points in Matthew’s 
previous examples. He uses dd& frequently, and is not 
likely to have changed an original éA& for dé. 

Nor does it seem probable that tote dxovovaw is original. 
If the words occurred here, they probably did so in the 
previous corresponding introductions also, But of this 
Matthew gives nohint. And there is nothing to which they 
form a contrast in Matthew’s wording of the introductions. 

Lk. 627» 28», ‘The Matthaean placing of the precepts 
on love to enemies preferred to the Lucan for the reasons 
given in the previous chapter. 

Mt. 5%. 8t1 Opdvoc éatt tod Oeod. As our Lord appears 
to have generally conformed to Jewish custom in avoiding 
the direct enunciation of the divine Name, and in substi- 
tuting for it some word or phrase of current usage (cf. 
Dalman, ‘ Words of Jesus,’ pp. 194-198, 233), it may be 
surmised that He did so here. But, if so, one can but 
conjecture what may have been the expression employed by 
Him. 

Mt. 539 = Lk. 6%. Gots oe pamiter (Mt.) preferred 
to 7 tumtovtt oe (Lk.). panitew is rare in Matthew, 
occurring besides only in 26°. It is found nowhere else 
inthe N.T. tdrrew occurs in three other passages of Luke, 
and five times in Acts. It is found twice also in Matthew. 
Besides, whilst Mt. 26 6? has éaniGew corresponding to the 
noun éénuona of Mk. 14%, Lk. 22 * has neither the noun 
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nor the verb. (It must be remembered, however, that 
Luke’s relation to Mark in the Passion narrative 1s 
exceptional.) 

The construction of Matthew recurs in v. 41 (peculiar 
to Matthew), and looks more original than the participial 
construction of Luke (although Matthew also has the 
participial construction in vv, 40 and 42). 

ScEudv cov omitted. On the whole, it seems more 
probable that Matthew has inserted these words, than that 
Luke has omitted them. It is noticeable that Matthew has 
Sekidg in 5 2°30, whilst it is not found in Mk. 9 #-*; but it 
is not possible to judge whether Matthew has added the 
word to Q, or whether he found it in Q. But Luke has 
added Sef1é¢ in his parallels to Mk. 31 and 14%. The only 
parallel to Mark where he omits it is that to Mk. 16°. It 1s 
the left cheek which the smiter would naturally strike first, 
using his right hand. 

cig thy otayova (Mt.) looks more original than ént thy 
orxyove (Lk.). 

otpépov abt) (Mt.) preferred to mépeye (Lk.). The 
latter is the better Greek. mapéyewv is a characteristic word 
of Luke, whilst otpégew occurs in his Gospel only in the 
participial form otpagetc, and is found in Acts but three 
times (Acts 7 5% #, 13 4°), one of which occurs in a quotation. 

Mt. 5 = Lk. 6 2%, Matthew preferred. The refer- 
ence to a process of law seems to bear the mark of originality. 
It is easier to understand the change of the saying from the 
Matthaean form into a general maxim as in Luke than the 
reverse process. 

The other changes follow from this, viz. wh xwddbene for 
Koes, atoew for AnuBdvew, and the placing of tuétiov before 
yitov. Luke is describing an act of violence in which the 
outer cloak would be first snatched away. But, in a process 
of law, the under garment, as the less valuable and notice- 
able, might well be first taken. 

Mt. 5% = Lk. 6%, 7 airotvn preferred to navel 
aitobvt.. még is a favourite word of Luke. He often inserts 
it into the matter which he draws from Mark; ¢f., e.g. 
Mk. 2 with Lk. 5%, Mk. 3° with Lk. 61, Mk. <2 
with Lk. 8°, Mk. 67 with Lk. 91, Mk. 614 with Lk. 97, 
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Mk. 6 *” with Luke 9 38, Mk. 8 4 with Lk. 9 8, Mk. 102! 
with Lk. 18%, Mk. 14% with Lk. 227, Mk. 15“ with 
Lk. 2349. It is very common in Acts, and in the matter 
of Luke peculiar to him. He may well, therefore, have 
inserted it here. 

On the other side, however, it should be noticed that 
Matthew also often uses the word, and frequently inserts it 
into his Marcan matter. 

tov Oérovta and cod Savetoacbat uh d&rooteapys (Mt.) pre- 
ferred to dnd tod alpovtog ta od wh dratrer (Lk.). 

SavetGewy occurs here only in Matthew. Its occurrence 
three times in Lk. 6 *4: 85, which we omit from Q’s Sermon, 
may be in favour of it having stood here in Q. Luke has 
used &xd tod alpovtog in v. 29, where it seemed not to be 
original. Here it repeats the same command as in v. 29 
(only now given in a general form), whilst Matthew intro- 
duces a new idea. 

tx o& 1s probably not original. Matthew has the 
definite article followed by a personal pronoun in four 
passages peculiar to him, viz. 20%4’15, 25 % 27 (unless we 
regard the Parables of the Talents and the Pounds as from 
the same source). It is perhaps also worth noticing that 
Lk. 22 @ reads 76 odv for ti od of Mk. 143%.  drautetv is 

found only here and in Lk 12 inthe N.T. It may have 
been suggested by the airodvt of the previous clause. 

Mt. 7% = Lk. 631. Luke’s placing of the Golden 
Rule preferred. In Matthew it stands between passages 
which occur in Luke’s great Interpolation, and to which 
it does not appear to be related. Matthew seems to have 
reserved it for what he regards as the climax of his Dis- 
course, immediately preceding the concluding exhortation. 
In Luke, on the other hand, it occurs in the midst of teach- 
ing upon our duty to others. But it is not sufficiently 
appropriate to its context to make insertion likely. 

xal xabac OéAete (Lk.) preferred to TeavTO ody boa ee 
Oéayre (Mt.). It does not seem likely that Luke 
would omit nic, if it were original. Matthew is rather 
fond of odv, and may well have inserted it. 8006 & (or écy) 
occurs 6 times in Matthew, only twice in Mark, and once 
in Luke. xa0d¢ is not a favourite word of Matthew. Of 
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the 8 occurrences in Mark, Matthew has but three, and 
these are the only occurrences in his Gospel. The word is 
indeed rather a favourite of Luke, occurring 10 times in 
matter peculiar to him. But there is only one case where 
Luke has introduced x«é¢ into matter parallel to Mark, 
viz. Lk. 54 = Mk. 1 “(here Mark reads &). And of the 
8 occurrences in Mark, Luke reproduces only two. 

otto xal suetg motette adtotc (Mt.) preferred to xat 
Sucig moteite adtotg épotwg (Lk.). Luke is fond of épotws. 
He has it 11 times in the Gospel, whilst Matthew has 
it only 3 times, and Mark only twice. Matthew looks 
here more original. 

odtog yup éottyv 6 vouog xal ot mpopyta. (Mt.) 
omitted. Luke has this expression for the whole O.T. 
revelation in 1616, and a similar one in 24. It is not, 
therefore, improbable that, had it stood here in Q, he would 
have retained it. 

Matthew has introduced the words into a context drawn 
from Mark; cf. Mk. 12 *! with Mt. 224°. He may well, 
therefore, have appended them to an utterance which in his 
Discourse appears to hold a climactic position, at the close 
of its didactic matter. And it is possible that their occur- 
rence in Mt. 517 may have suggested to him the addition 
of them here. 

Mt. 54 = Lk. 6%. Staxdvrwv (Mt.) preferred to 
érnocaCévrwy (Lk.). The latter occurs elsewhere in the 
N.T. only in 1 Peter 33°, and never in the<GxX XxX. dti6 
more classical than Siwxdvrwv in the sense here intended, 
and is therefore less likely to be the original. 

Mt. 54% = Lk. 635», éxme yévyobe (Mt.) preferred 
to xat eoece (Lk.). The Lucan version may be due to 
the previous clause, xal gorar & ptobde Sudv more, which 
we have not included in the text of Q’s Sermon. It is true 
that Luke uses the verb yivecOa more frequently than 
Matthew, but he uses émw¢ much less frequently. It 
occurs 17 times in Matthew, and 7 times in Luke. In 
Acts it is found 15 times. 

tod Tatedg budv tod év odpavoic (Mt.) preferred 
to tod dpiorov (Lk.). The former was a popular Jewish 
expression (cf. Dalman, ‘ Words of Jesus,’ pp. 184 ff.). 
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Although it is characteristic of Matthew, it occurs once in 
Mark, viz. in 11 %, and Luke has 6 narho 6 8 odpavod in 
11*%, It seems probable that it stood in Q. (Cf. what 
was said above on % Baotrcta ta&v odpavéy.)  Srotog is one 
of Luke’s characteristic words. Asa name of God it occurs 
five times in Luke and twice in Acts. Elsewhere in the 
N.T. it is found twice only, viz. in Mk. 57 and Heb. 73, 
the latter being a quotation from the LXX. There is good 
ground for thinking that Toy did not belong to the 
popular speech. It is put into our Lord’s mouth in this 
passage only. Probably, then, the expression viol tod 
Sptorov is due to Luke’s personal predilection. Possibly 
he had in mind the words viol tbictov of Ps. 82° LXX 
(although there the sense of the expression is different, indi- 
cating the exalted rank of those so entitled); cf. Dalman, 
‘ Words of Jesus,’ pp. 198-199. 

St. tov HAtov adtod dvartéArer ext movypods xal d&yaboue, 
wal Bpgyer ert Suxatovg xat a&dtxove (Mt.) preferred to én 
adtoS YONOTIS gotiv Ext Tobs &yaplatous xal movnpots (Lk.). 

Matthew’s version is the more picturesque. The allu- 
sions to nature are in keeping with Christ’s teaching else- 
Waere. c.,¢.2., the-references in Mt. 62-*4 = Lk. 12 2-33 
to the birds, the lilies, and the grass of the field. Also, our 
Lord seems to have been fond of using illustrations in pairs 
—e.g. the widows in the days of Elijah and the lepers in 
those of Elisha in the sermon at Nazareth of Lk. 4 8°. 
Luke’s version rather has the look of being a reduced para- 
phrase of the original. It does not seem probable that Q 
contained a combination of the two versions. 

Die c* = Lk 6° tay yap tyarnonse ( Mt.) pre- 
ferred to xat ef dyanéte (Lk.). Luke has xot éév in v. 33. 
He may have written ei here to avoid the repetition of éd, 
and he may have put x«t for y%e because he has yép in the 
latter part of v. 32. 

civa utoov gyete (Mt.) preferred to rola buiv yap 
goct (Lk.). yéer¢ is one of Luke’s favourite words. It 
occurs twenty-five times in Luke and Acts. to€d¢ is the 
more Jewish term. It is noticeable that Luke uses pro0dc 
in the clause of v. 35a, xat gotat 6 utobdg budy mode, which 
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odyt xal of terdivat td ab7d rorodar (Mt.) preferred to xal 
yep of duaptwAdl tobs &yandvtas adtobs ayandat (Lk.). 

xa yéo is somewhat characteristic of Luke. It occurs 
9 times in the Gospel. The rhetorical question looks 
original, and Luke has in many instances either changed 
Mark’s questions into statements or omitted them; of 
zeddsvat looks more original than the more general expression 
of duaetwaot: and Luke is fond of the word é&yaptwads. (It 
occurs 17 times in Luke, 5 times in Matthew, 6 times 
in Mark.) In view of the frequency with which the 
words teddvyg and &yaxetwrdg are coupled together in the 
Gospels, it might be thought that they both stood here in Q. 
But the parallelism between the question here and that in 
the next verse of Matthew seems to make this less probable. 
The phrase +5 ab7d movotc. of Matthew looks more original 
than the fuller expression of Luke. Luke has Matthew’s 
expression in Vv. 33. 

Mt. 5% = Lk. 633. xal dav dontonabe tobe ddeApods 
budy pdovov (Mt.) preferred to xal dv dyabonoryite tobe 
dyaborovodvtag Sua (LK.). 

It is intelligible that Luke may have substituted another 
word for d&onékCecbar, because the full significance to a Jew of 
a salutation might not be realised by some of his Gentile 
readers. It is not so intelligible that Matthew should have 
substituted donkCeo8a for an original &yafororeitv. Besides, 
in several instances Luke appears to have substituted for the 
original a word exegetical of it; cf, e.g., &yaOe (Mt. 71) 
with nvedya dyvov (Lk. 1118); pdyoeav (Mt. 10 34) with 
Staucotopdy (Lk. 1251); yoauudrers (Mt. 23 24) with dnoaréroug 
Gok srt), 

___ If déondonobe is original, it follows that tod é8ergod¢ Sudiv 
is probably original too. uévov also is probably original. 
Luke uses it but once in his Gospel. 

To Teptoody rotette (Mt.) preferred to mola butv ykoug gort 
(Lk.). It looks more original, with its rugged terseness. 
And (as we have already noted) yéo1g is a characteristic 
word of Luke. 

ovyt xal of éOvexol td adtd mototot (Mt.) preferred to 
xal yao of d&uxetwaol td adctd mototo: (Lk.). Cf. what was 
said on the corresponding words in the previous verse. 
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20vixd< nowhere occurs in Luke’s writings. If Luke found 
it here in his source, he would be likely to substitute for 
it another word, out of regard for his Gentile readers. 

Mt. 5% = Lk. 688. ofy omitted. There is some 
textual evidence in favour of ov here in Luke, but the best 
MSS omit it. If Luke did not write odv, it seems more 
probable that Matthew has inserted it than that Luke has 
omitted it. For Matthew seems to regard this verse as the 
climactic and concluding utterance, not merely of the pre- 
ceding verses on love to enemies, but also of at least the 
whole section from v. 21. 

oixtipuwv (Lk.) preferred to tédevog (Mt.). It cannot 
be said that our Lord is more likely to have bidden His 
disciples to be merciful than to be perfect. The precept 
to be perfect would only be an instance of His characteristic 
hyperbolism. But there are reasons for preferring Luke’s 
word here. 

(1) téAetog is not inappropriate to the context, but 
oixtipwyv does not connect naturally with either the preced- 
ing or the following matter. Like érehuwy, olxtipuev de- 
notes pity or compassion for those in distress. But it is not 
the divine pity which is appealed to as an example to men 
in the preceding reference to God. It is the fact that He 
does not confine His benefits to the good and the righteous. 
And in the following passage about judging, it is not the 
duty of showing pity or compassion towards sufferers which 
is enforced, but that of entertaining a charitable and for- 
giving spirit towards our fellows. It does not, therefore, 
seem probable that Luke would substitute oixttpyev for an 
original TEAELOG. 

(2) Matthew, who from this point inserts matter from 
elsewhere (if we are right in thinking that Mt. 6118 as well 
as 619-84 was not in Q’s Sermon), may have made the pre- 
cept more general with a view to its relevancy to the pre- 
ceding context, and to add to its weight as a climactic utter- 
ance. We have evidence of his regard for such climactic 
sayings in his probable transposition of the Golden Rule 
from its context in Q to a later position in theSermon. And 
we have seen reason to think that he has also altered the Q 
form of this saying to make it more impressive and forcible. 
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It is possible that the substitution of the one word for 
the other was facilitated, if it was not suggested, by the 
Evangelist’s recollection of Ps. 18% (With the merciful 
thou wilt shew thyself merciful; with the perfect man thou 
wilt shew thyself perfect). It is also possible that these 
variants derive from two differing readings of the Aramaic 
text of Q. For the Aramaic word for ‘perfect’ is 1°12, 
and the word ‘merciful’ may be rendered by the very 
similar word 13 or 293. Another possibility is that 
the Aramaic answered to the Hebrew 107721, ‘abounding 
in mercy,’ and, containing the idea of perfection as 
well as of mercy, could be rendered by either of the two 
Greek words. 

Probably, then, we may also follow Luke in reading 
ylveo0e, although it is less Jewish than gceo(e, and although 
Luke is fond of yevécOa.. Here ytvesbe corresponds with 
bros yévno0e in Mt. 545, which we have followed. 

But Matthew’s bucic seems to be original; cf. the em- 
phatic xal buetg motetre in the Golden Rule above. 

6 odpavog retained. Like mathe 6 év totic obpavois above, 
nutno 6 obptvog was a popular Jewish expression in Christ’s 
time. It is likely therefore to have stood in Q. 

xx00¢ (Lk.) preferred to &¢ (Mt.). See on the Golden 
Rule above (pp. 111, 112), the only other place in the 
Sermon matter where x«$ac¢ occurs. 

Note.—In the last illustration of ‘ fulfilment’ we have 
followed the Matthaean order. Lk. 6 5» cannot stand where 
it is apart from vv. 34 and 35a. And there seems no reason 
to suspect the originality of Matthew’s order throughout 
this section, 

Mt. 71 = Lk. 637. The textual evidence favours the 
reading x«t before wh xotvete in Lk. 637. If Luke wrote 
xat here, he probably drew it from Q. For the reasons 
for so thinking see pp. 92, 93. 

ual od un xoiOjte (Lk.) preferred to tva uh xpiOire 
(Mt.). Luke repeats his construction 4 times. And 
the construction with tvx would be less suitable to the 
fourth, viz. didSore, xat SoOhjcetan Suiv. 

Mt. 7? = Lk. 6%. év 6 (Mt.) preferred to & (Lk.), 


because it is more Jewish. 
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eter Oyoetat (Mt.) preferred to dvrpetpySyoeta: (Lk). 
Luke is fond of verbs compounded with prepositions. 

Mt. 1574 = Lk. 639. éyumecotvrat (Lk.) preferred to 
meoodvtat (Mt.). It is natural to regard Matthew as 
original here also, for the reason just given. But Matthew 
uses éurtztety in a similar connexion in 12". It seems 
therefore more prudent to retain Luke’s word. 

Luke’s interrogative form of these two sayings preferred 
to Matthew’s. As already noticed (on Mt. 546 = Lk. 6 *), 
Luke has often changed Mark’s questions into statements, 
or omitted them. The presumption therefore is that Luke 
is not himself responsible for the interrogatives here. 

Mits-10 4 * = Lk. 6%. 0082 Sovdoc Onto cov x0eLOV 
adtod (Mt.) retained. Such parallelism is Jewish, and 
frequent in Q. 

dexetov 7 palyty} tva yevytar wo 6 Siwddoxarog abtod, 
xal 6 Soddoc do 6 xbptog adrod (Mt.) preferred to xatnetispévoc 
8& mic Zotar do 6 SiddhoxuArog adrod (Lk.). If Q had two 
parallel negative clauses, as in Mt. 10%, it 1s probable 
that it contained two parallel positive clauses also, as in 
Mt. 1025, to balance them. 

Matthew’s wording preferred, because n&¢ is a Lucan 
word, and the participle xatyetisuévoc, although Luke does 
not use it elsewhere, seems more likely to be Lucan than to 
derive from Q. Moreover, xatauptit» is a surgical word, 
used of setting a bone or a joint. 

Mt. 73 = Lk. 6%. iy 32 &v 7H oG dOarue dSoxdv 
(Mt.) preferred to thy 5& doxdv thy év 76. id! dpbaruG (LK.). 
Luke is fond of i8oc. It occurs 17 times in Acts and 
6 times in Luke. He is not fond of oé¢, which occurs 
3 times in Acts, and 4 times in Luke. Matthew has no 
apparent fondness for odc. It occurs 6 times in Matthew. 

Mt. 74 = Lk. 6", épeic (Mt.) preferred to duvaca 
Agyew (Lk.). It looks more original, and 4 néc épetc forms 
a closer parallel to zt d& BAéne1¢ above. ae 

éScapé (Lk.) omitted. The vocative is nowhere used 
in Matthew or Mark. Luke, on the other hand, often uses 
the vocative plural in Acts, and the singular in Acts 91”, 
2110, 2218, Cf. the more frequent use of the vocative 
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SiSdexade in Luke than in Matthew or Mark. (It occurs in 
Matthew 6 times, in Mark ro times, in Luke 12 times.) 

éx tod dp0aruod (Mt.) preferred to 15 év 7G dpbarpa 
(Lk.). The parallelism is thus less close with 7d év 7 
ép0adu. cov above, but Luke is fond of using the definite 
article with words inserted between the article and the noun 
(cf. Hawkins, ‘ Horae Syn.’ p. 50). And Matthew and 
Luke agree in using éx in Mt. 75 = Lk. 6%», 

yar iSob h Soxds év tH de—0xAUG cov (Mt.) preferred 
to adtdg thy év 7H d—0axAUG cov Soxdy od BAémwv (LK.). It 1s 
more Jewish, in wording and construction. 

Mt. 75 = Lk. 64% x tod dp0axAuod (Mt.) preferred 
to 76 év 74 dp0aAuG (LK.). See above on Mt. 74. 

Wit. 27-18: 485 12 33-85 Lk, 640-8 Like srordct pc 
ferred. If Matthew has shown freedom in dealing with 
this Q matter by transferring some of it to his twelfth 
chapter, and by compiling in this passage of the Sermon, he 
may well have also modified the order of Q. On the other 
hand, there seems no reason for suspecting that Luke has 
here changed the order of Q. 

Mt. 718 = Lk. 648; cf. Mt. 12 38. dévdpov xaddv (Lk.) 
preferred to dévdpov dyabdv (Mt.). It is supported by 
Mt. 123%, Matthew may have used é&ya6év under the in- 
fluence of its occurrence in the adjacent matter, Mt. 12 35 
= Lk. 6%. 

od Stvata. . . . notetv (Mt.) preferred to od yao gor 

. . motobv (Lk.), Luke is fond of periphrastic tenses; 
cf. the statistics given in Hawkins, ‘ Horae Syn.’ p. 51. 
Luke uses this construction so much oftener than Matthew 
or Mark that he may not improbably have introduced it 
here. 

yée omitted. Mt. 12 88-85 supports Luke in reading yo 
twice in Lk. 645, Neither Mt. 738 nor Mt. 12 88 sup- 
ports yép at the beginning of Lk. 64%. It appears more 
probable that Luke has added the word, than that Matthew 
has omitted it, especially if Luke has otherwise altered the 
beginning of the sentence. 

xaprov canpdv (Lk.) preferred to xapmodg movnpots (Mt.). 
Matthew uses the singular noun throughout 123%. This 
also supports the singular in Lk. 6“. The plural in 
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Mt. 7 118 ©20 may be due to the influence of the plural 
subject of Mt. 715 (viz. the false prophets), 

cunpdc preferred, because it is supported by Mt. 12 33, 
and because Matthew is fond of novyedc. He may have 
used it here under the influence of its occurrence in the 
immediately following matter, viz. Mt. 12 35 = Lk. 6%. 

méawv (Lk.) retained. The textual evidence for it in 
Luke is strong. If it is the true text of Luke, it appears 
probable that it comes from Q, for Luke has xédw only 
twice elsewhere in his Gospel, and Matthew has omitted it 
from several Marcan contexts. 

Mt. 12 33 = Lk. 6 “3; cf. Mt. 7168, éx ydo tod xaxpnod 
70 Sévdpov yivdoxetat (Mt.) preferred to éxactov yep dévSpov 
éx tod idtov xaprod ywooxetar (Lk.). Mt. 716 supports 
Mt. 12 °3 against Luke in order, and in omitting éx«oto¢ 
and idto¢. éxaotos is similar to n&c, of which Luke is 
fond, and which he inserts into his Marcan matter 
(cf. above on Mt. 542 = Lk. 63°). If &xaorog is omitted, 
iStog is also probably an insertion by Luke. Matthew may 
have modified the text of Q in 71%, because of the matter 
in the preceding verse. 

Mt. 71¢> — Lk. 6. unt avddéyouow (Mt.) pre- 
ferred to od yao ovddéyouo: (Lk.). The rhetorical question 
looks original, and Luke has changed many of Mark’s 
questions into statements. 

éx (Lk.) preferred to &xé6 (Mt.). The a&xé here in 
Matthew may be due to the d&xé at the beginning of the 
verse. 

zotBorog (Mt.) preferred to Béroc (Lk.), as being the less 
choice expression; and the plural (Mt.) preferred to the 
singular (Lk.) because of the parallelism with dxovéy. 

cpvyeot (Lk.) omitted. The addition might suggest 
itself to Luke owing to the change which he makes in the 
form of this saying (if, as we think, the interrogative form 
is original). For it might seem to him that the style would 
be improved by the insertion of a verb to balance ovdaéyouow 
in the previous clause. The word is classical, and is specially 
used of the vintage. It is therefore such a word as Luke, 
with his command of Greek, might insert. Moreover, the 
distinction between ovaréyew of the gathering of figs, and 
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spvy%v of that of grapes, is a nice though appropriate one, 
and one on that account perhaps less likely to be original. 

If Luke has inserted tovyéot, and made other alterations 
in this verse, he has probably also changed the order of the 
words ‘ figs’ and ‘ grapes.’ 

Mt. 12 3435 = Lk, 645. tig xapStag (Lk.) retained, 
although the word is one of which Luke is rather fond. 
Matthew’s omission here may be due to the occurrence of 
xaedta in the previous sentence of his matter, which differs 
in order from Luke. 

éx3drrer (Mt.) preferred to moopépe: (Lk.), which has the 
appearance of being one of Luke’s linguistic improvements. 

<> &ya0dv and 1 movyodv (Lk.) preferred to &ya0& and 
xovnot. (Mt.). The singular forms a closer parallel to 
xxet6v, which we have adopted in preference to xapzovc. 
The plural form may have been suggested to Matthew by 
his use of both words in the plural in v. 342. 

&vOowmos (after 6 movnods) and Oxycaveod (after éx tod 
movyjood) (Mt.) retained. Their absence from Luke has 
the appearance of being an improvement of style and an 
abbreviation. 

cod (before meptcceduatoc) and tio (before xapdtac) 
(Mt.) retained for the same reason. 

adtod after otéua retained. Matthew’s omission of the 
word is required by the context in which he places this 
saying. 

Mt. 772 = Lk. 646. Luke’s interrogative form pre- 
ferred. As previously noticed, Luke has changed many 
interrogative sayings of Mark into statements. ‘The only 
instances of the reverse change in Luke (i.e. of a statement 
in Mark into a question) appear to be Lk. 217, cf. Mk. 134; 
and Lk. 2227, cf. Mk. 10%: cf. also the insertion of ct 
rotnow in Lk. 2018, and of the questions in Lk. 22 4849, 

Matthew’s version does not seem to afford any sub- 
stantial evidence of a more original form of the saying than 
the Lucan. ti 8& wou ASyete might seem to have a better 
claim to originality than ti 8 ue xadcizre, but in view of 
the use of Aéyeuv at the end of the saying this scarcely seems 
probable. So, too, Matthew’s ‘the will of my Father’ 
might seem to have a better claim to originality than Luke’s 
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‘the things which I say.’ But the reference to Christ’s 
words in both versions of the following parable seems to 
point to the originality of Luke’s version. It is possible 
that Matthew has modified the form of the saying in the 
direction of Mt. 5°. The following instances of the 
repetition in Matthew of a saying in the same or a similar 
form may be compared: 71% and 72°, 198° and 2018, 
24 and 251%. It is also possible that Matthew has given 
the saying an eschatological turn to adapt it to the eschato- 
logical saying which follows in Mt. 7 223, 

Mt. 7% = Lk. 647. odv (Mt.) omitted. Cf. above 
orgies = Lk. 6 2 and! Mr 7 = "Lk. 6%. “These 
are parallel cases of the occurrence of obv at the beginning 
of an utterance which appears to be regarded as climactic. 

Matthew’s version, fo0t1¢ dxober . .. xal mort... 
Bot @xodéunce preferred to Luke’s dxobwy . . . xal mordv 

. . olxodouodvt. The latter is more idiomatic Greek, 
and therefore less likely to be original. Luke often uses 
participles. A similar difference of construction occurs 
elsewhere; cf., ¢.g., Mt. 5 ?*! with Lk. 62°, There, how- 
ever, as here, both versions agree in having the participial 
construction in the next sentence. 

6 épyduevoc mpdg we (Lk.). Although Luke has nothing 
corresponding to these words in v. 49, it appears probable 
that they are based on Q. If so, 6ott¢ Zpyetat mpd¢ ue may 
have been the original. 

c@v Adywv (Lk.) preferred to tods Adyoug (Mt.). The 
only other instances in Luke of the use of the gen. rei 
With dxovewy seem to be Acts 7%, 97, 117, ‘227. In 
Acts 7 *4 the passage is a quotation from Ex. 37, where the 
LXX reads xal tig xpavyiic adttév dxqxow. Thus Luke may 
well have drawn his construction here from his source. 
The other instances, viz. Acts 97, 117, 227, occur in the 
three accounts of St. Paul’s conversion, and in connexion 
with the voice from heaven. As gwvy here stands for the 
divine Speaker, they are hardly true instances of the gen. rei. 
On the other hand, Luke frequently uses the accus. rei with 
dxovew, and in a number of instances the same word Aédyoug 
(or Adyov) as here (cf. Lk. 51, 109°, 11, Acts Devas. 
asa 2. Lo. 13 7 af gs up 1 haa B 
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It therefore appears probable that in writing the genitive 
rdywv here, Luke reproduced his source. 

sobroug (Mt.). It seems probable that this word (in the 
genitive) stood in Q, connecting the following illustration 
especially with the words of the Sermon. If so, Luke may 
have omitted it because the two genitives pov and tottwy 
seemed to him to make the phrase cumbrous. 

SnodeiEw Sutv tiv gotly duotog (Lk.) retained. Luke 
has a similar clause in 125* which is not represented in 
Matthew. It is difficult to decide whether or not proba- 
bility inclines to these being Lucan insertions. 

(1) On the one hand, Luke has inserted clauses of 

similar purport, viz. to throw emphasis on the words which 
follow, in 9 and 20 into matter which he appears to 
have drawn from Mark. And troderxvive. occurs 3 times 
in Luke, twice in Acts, and only in Mt. 37 besides in 
the N.T. 
» (2) On the other hand, Luke has not made insertions of 
this kind into matter drawn from Mark, in cases where he 
had the opportunity of doing so, e.g. in Lk. 8 20-*1, 2.2 25n-27, 
And both Matthew and Luke agree in using trodexvivat 
in their account of the Baptist’s preaching, Mt. 37=Lk. 37. 
Moreover, it may be thought probable that words of similar 
purport to the frequent ‘ Verily I say unto you’ would be 
likely to occur in the closing sentences of the Discourse. 

On the whole, it seems safer to retain the words. In 
this case 6yo1d¢ éottv (Lk.) is naturally preferred to éuow- 
Onoetat (Mt.). 

dvomnw (Lk.) preferred to dvSel gpovinw . . . pwed 
(Mt.). advo is one of Luke’s characteristic words (Mt. 
8 times, Mk. 4 times, Lk. 27 times, Acts 100 times). It 
is not likely that he would have substituted &vWpwzog for it, 
if it were original. pdviuog and pwede are both words 
characteristic of Matthew (gpévyuog occurs in Matthew 7 
times, in Luke twice, not at all in Mark and Acts; pmwpds 
occurs in Matthew 6 times, not at all in Mark, Luke, or 
Acts). Matthew may have introduced them here in order 
to make the contrast more explicit. We have previously 
noticed that this motive seems to be implied by some of the 
changes which he has made in his Marcan matter. 
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Og goxape xal eBabuve, xat gOyxe Oeuéatov (Lk.). The 
wording here is suspiciously Lucan (oxértew occurs. 
3 times in Luke, not elsewhere in the N.T.; Badveww 
here only in the N.T.; 1Oévat 5 times in Matthew, 12 
times in Mark, 15 times in Luke, and 23 times in Acts. 
Oeuérrtog 3 times in Luke, once in Acts, not at all in 
Matthew or Mark). And the corresponding words in 
the description below of the foolish builder seem to render 
the originality of xal eyxe Oeuédtov improbable. For there, 
Matthew’s éxt thy &zuov looks decidedly more original than 
Luke’s éxi thy viv ywols Ocuedtov. It is more terse and 
forceful, and &uuwov seems to be the word needed to con- 
trast with nétpav. Reading duuov, the addition of ywete 
Qewedtov seems unnecessary, and is probably not original. 
But if we exclude the words from the description of the 
foolish builder, it seems improbable that the corresponding 
words, xat 20yxe OeugdArov, are original in the description of 
the wise builder. They may be derived from the words 
teOeueAtwto y&o én thy métoav which Matthew records below 
in v. 25, and which seem more original than Luke’s Sid 
TO XHADS oixodopjaDat adThy. 

But the graphic 6¢ goxae xat éBd0vve of Luke looks 
original in substance, and it is matter of a kind which 
Matthew more frequently omits from Mark than Luke 
inserts into him. To confine our attention to the sayings 
of Christ, and to cases where Luke reproduces the Marcan 
words which Matthew omits, we may note as illustrations 
the following Matthaean omissions:—in Mt. 91” of ‘the 
new from the old’; in 124 of ‘and gave also to those 
that were with him’; in 13” of elomopevduevor; in 2019 
of xat éguxticovow ait; and in 2618 of the predictions 
that the disciples would meet a man having a pitcher of 
water, and that he would show them a large upper room 
furnished. 

We conclude therefore as probable that at least the 
substance of &¢ Zoxae xat 2Bd0uve, if not the identical words, 
stood in Q. 

chy oixtay adtod (Mt.) preferred to oixtav (Lk.) here 
and below in Mt. 72¢ = Lk. 649. Luke’s reading looks 
like a shortening of the original. 
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Mt. 725 = Lk. 648. xat xatéBy H Bpoyn x%T.A.. . - 
teOeuedtwto yap ent thy métpav (Mt.) preferred to mAnupreac 
88 yevouévyg «7A... . Sid TO xar&e olxodoujoban adtqv (LK.). 

Matthew’s description of the rain, the flood, and the 
wind is more graphic than Luke’s version. The late word 
Booyy seems more likely to have stood in Q than the more 
classical xAyzyvex. And the simplicity of the construction in 
Matthew favours its originality. The singular 6 motayé in 
Luke looks like an alteration of an original plural, and this 
change may well have led Luke to alter the verb xpooénecov 
to mpocgppntev. loyvew is a verb of which Luke is fond 
(in Matthew 4 times, in Mark 4 times, in Luke 8 times, in 
Acts 6 times). So is oadedew (in Matthew twice, in Mark 
once, in Luke 4 times, in Acts 4 times). 

Mt..72% = Lk. 649%. “dxotev. .. © aoe (Vt) pre 
ferred to dxoboug . . . morhoug (Lk.). The aorist is more 
correct, and therefore probably less original. As both 
versions agree in having participles, we suppose that they 
are original here, and not the construction of éot1¢ with the 
indicative, asin Mt. 7%. 

mG. . . pov THY ASywv ToOUTWY . . . and adtods after 
nordv (Mt.) retained. If they occurred in Qasin Mt. 7%, 
it seems probable that they would be repeated here. As 
we preferred the genitive t&v Aédywv tobtTwv there, we retain 
it here, although it is not supported by Luke. 

Suords gor and &vOomnw (Lk.) preferred to duotmbjoetan 
and dvdel pwed (Mt.) as above. 

otic @xoddunos (Mt.) preferred to otxosounoavt (Lk.). 
If got1¢ @xodsuyce is the original reading above in the 
description of the wise builder, it seems probable that it 
is the original reading here also. 

ént thy &upov (Mt.) preferred to énl thy viv yeople Oeuertou 
(Lk.). See above on Mt. 7%. 

Mt. 727 = Lk. 6 4%, xat xaréBy 4 Booyh . . . xat 
Teocéxobav TH oixta éxetvy (Mt.) preferred to } mpoctopygev 
6 motaudg (Lk.). See on the corresponding words above 
in Mt. 7°5. mpoaéxopav (Mt.) retained. The simplest 
explanation of the change from xpooénecov in v. 25 above 
seems to be that Matthew is following his source. 

xat ed00¢ Emece preferred. Luke is fond of compound 
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verbs, and often changes simple verbs into compound in 
matter drawn from Mark. 

Luke’s <i@vc, however, seems to be original. It is a 
distinct Aramaism (cf. Dalman, ‘ Words of Jesus,’ pp. 28, 
29). Luke uses the word here only in his Gospel, and only. 
oncein Acts. Thusas he has omitted every ed0v¢ which he 
found in Mark, it does not seem probable that he would 
have inserted it here without authority. Matthew also has 
omitted so many of the occurrences of the word in Mark 
that there is no improbability in supposing that, if original, 
he has omitted it here also. 

xal iv i TT AOLC abring ueyddy (Mt.) preferred to xat 
éyéveto 16 pHiyux Tig olxlag exelvyg ueya (Lk.). nal éyéveto 
is a very characteristic expression of Luke, and a distinct 
Hebraism Cf. Dalman,, ~Words of Jesus,’ pp. 32, 33): 
Luke’s 76 é%yno may have been suggested to him by his use 
of the verb mpocpyyvivat above. 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


CHAP TIER: 1x 


THE SERMON OF Q AND THE HISTORICAL SERMON 


Our critical inquiry would be incomplete if we stopped 
short at the point we have now reached. There remains for 
consideration the important question of the relation between 
Q’s Sermon and the ipsissima verba of our Lord. 

Of some things we may feel reasonably certain. Q’s 
report of the Sermon was very considerably shorter than 
the actual Discourse, which probably treated at some 
length, and in a connected way, of the various subjects 
with which it dealt. The sayings which Q has preserved 
are those which had stuck in the hearers’ memory when 
others had been forgotten. Probably, then, it is the most 
arresting utterances that have been recorded.s The 
original Sermon, while it contained paradoxes and pithy 
aphorisms, did not consist solely of such. Probably, too, 
some of the sayings in Q’s account owe their inclusion in 
part to the circumstances and trials of the early Christians 
having called forth the remembrance of them and brought 
them into prominence, e.g. the words which have reference 
to persecution. It is natural to suppose that the early 
experiences of the Christian communities would lead to a 
fuller and more detailed record being preserved of some 
aspects of Christ’s teaching than of others. Again, it seems 

® The following facts point in this direction: (1) the last Beatitude, and the 
passages enjoining non-resistance and love towards enemies, which are conspicuous 
for their paradoxical character, appear in both reports of the Sermon. The 
Evangelists, while omitting other Q matter, have retained these sayings. It is 
natural to suppose that in Q itself there was the same tendency to record matter of a 
paradoxical nature. (2) These sayings are characterised by comparative fullness 
of expression. The last Beatitude is much the longest, and the sayings on non- 


resistance and love to enemies are full in their expression as compared with those 
relating to the laws of murder and adultery. 
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probable that the historical Discourse consisted mainly of 
the enunciation of general principles, and that it contained 
few specific rules of conduct. For detailed rules are 
notably absent from our Q text ; yet, had our Lord enun- 
ciated such, these would appear more likely to have 
been remembered and recorded than abstract principles, 
especially among a people whose tendency was towards 
an over-literal outward observance. 

But there are several questions which call for considera- 
tion. (1) Is it reasonable to suppose that all the different 
sayings of Q’s Sermon were part of the historical 
Discourse ? 

(2) Conversely, is it reasonable to exclude from the 
historical Sermon all the Q matter which appears to have 
formed no part of Q’s Discourse? 

(3) Is there any other matter in the Synoptic tradition 
which may with any degree of probability be held to have 
formed part of the historical Discourse ? 

(4) Is it reasonable to trust Q’s report as giving a fairly 
reliable presentation of the type of teaching of the original 
Discourse ? 

The answers to these questions largely depend on our 
conception of the trustworthiness of Q. Now we have 
neither external nor internal evidence sufficient to enable 
us to determine with precision the date of Q. But a 
comparison of its scope and contents with those of Mark 
makes it appear probable that it is the earlier document 
of the two. There is good reason to regard it as the work 
of a companion of our Lord. In favour of this stands, 
not only the testimony of Papias—if his words apply to the 
document—but also the high estimate of its value and 
authority which is implied in the large use of it made by 
both our First and our Third Evangelists, and perhaps 
also by our Second. 

(1) Was all Q’s Sermon Part of the Historical Discourse ? 
—It is no doubt conceivable that some sayings placed 
by the author of Q in the Sermon belong historically to 
some other occasion. But due allowance must be made 
for the retentiveness of Oriental memories, and for the 

® On this see Streeter in Studies in the Syn. Problem, pp. 210 ff. 
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promise of our Lord that the Spirit should bring to the 
Apostles’ remembrance all that He had said to them.* 
Nor must it be forgotten that, in the period between the 
lifetime of Christ and the writing of Q, His sayings were 
preserved by oral tradition, and also perhaps by early 
written records. Certainly, an examination of Q does not 
seem to show signs of conscious and deliberate compilation 
such as we see in Matthew. If we regard the looseness of 
the collection as betokening the author’s ignorance of the 
context to which many of the sayings which he records 
historically belonged, the fact that a large proportion of the 
sayings in Q are indefinitely located may add to the proba- 
bility that, where sayings are assigned to a definite occasion, 
QO isto betrusted. For it would seem as though the author 
were unwilling to place a saying in a definite connexion 
unless he had good reason for doing so. But we cannot 
safely infer from the looseness and incoherence of Q’s 
matter that its author was ignorant of the occasions to which 
it historically belongs. It is possible that the detached 
sayings would have needed a considerable amount of narra- 
tive to place them in their historical setting (cf. those em- 
bedded in the story of the Centurion’s Servant), and that the 
author, though he knew the circumstances which called 
them forth, yet preferred to record the sayings alone, with- 
out their attendant narratives. He may have deemed it 
unnecessary to insert narrative which did not in any way 
elucidate the meaning of the sayings which he recorded. 
Thus his knowledge may have been far greater than what 
his document discloses. ‘That any of the sayings which Q 
attributes to our Lord are not authentic seems, in view of our 
general conception of Q’s trustworthiness, to be highly 
improbable. It might no doubt be plausibly argued that 
some sayings of which He was not the author have been put 
into His mouth, and influences might be suggested to lend 
support to this supposition; e.g. it might be urged that the 
Sermon sayings on the subject of swearing have been drawn 
from the Epistle of James. But to admit any such hypo- 
thesis is to abandon all sense of the trustworthiness of Q. 
From these considerations we infer that it would be 
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arbitrary to rule out from the historical Sermon any of Q’s 
Sermon matter, unless very strong reasons presented them- 
selves for so doing. And such there do not appear to be. 
It is true that some of this matter is loosely connected; but 
it is not impossible to conjecture teaching such as would 
supply natural transitions between the different utterances 
recorded, and constitute the whole into a coherent and well- 
ordered Discourse. 

(2) Does any Matter placed in Q outside the Sermon belong 
to it? —The same considerations support the exclusion 
from the historical Discourse of all those sayings which Q 
does not appear to have placed within it. To what has been 
said the two following may be added. First, that the occa- 
sions on which our Lord delivered teaching must have been 
very numerous. And, secondly, that many of His sayings 
appear to have been oditer dicta, not forming part of any set 
discourse, but arising out of some incident or circumstance 
of the Ministry. 

The matter, however, which is included in the Sermon 
on Matthew’s authority demands special consideration. 
We have to ask what value is to be set upon that authority. 
It might be supposed that, writing about the year 70, and 
perhaps in or near Palestine, he had access to valuable 
sources of information, and that this included a tradition 
as to the historical occasion of some of Q’s scattered say- 
ings. In that case, matter which we have excluded from 
Q’s Sermon might have to be taken back, in an attempt 
to reconstruct the actual Discourse. But the examination 
of Matthew’s methods which we made in Chapter I], 
and which led us to distrust him as a guide to the order 
and arrangement of Q, revealed procedures which must 
also destroy our confidence in him as a guide to the con- 
tents of the original Sermon. If his knowledge was such 
as to enable him to arrange Q’s sayings in a more histori- 
cally accurate distribution than in the original document 
itself, it may be doubted whether he would have been 
content to write a Gospel which is mainly a compilation 
out of two earlier documents. Moreover, in the case of 
his rearrangements of Mark, it would be very unreasonable 
to suppose these to be dictated by superior knowledge of 
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the historical order in which the events occurred. It 1s 
sufficiently clear that at least the main desire by which 
Matthew is actuated is that his matter should be topically 
arranged. And as we can trace rearrangement under 
the impulse of this purpose in the eighth and following 
chapters, it is reasonable to suppose rearrangement under 
the impulse of the same purpose in cc. 5-7. In saying 
this we do not imply that Matthew had no access to tra- 
ditional sources of information. He may in many cases 
have had such—e.g. in that of some of his insertions into 
the substance of narratives drawn from Mark. But 
we are led to the conclusion that we cannot, solely on 
Matthew’s authority, take back as part of the historical 
Sermon any saying which on Luke’s authority stands out- 
side it. To justify this step, strong independent evidence 
corroborating Matthew would be needed. And such there 
does not seem in any instance to be. 

(3) Does any other Synoptic Matter belong to the Sermon ?— 
With regard to the rest of the discourse matter found in 
our Gospels, it is easy to make plausible conjectures, but 
very difficult to find any definite evidence supporting the 
inclusion of any saying within the historical Discourse. 
The Synoptic matter outside Q divides into, first, the 
Marcan matter; and, secondly, the non-Q matter of 
Matthew and Luke. We will briefly consider each of these. 

(2) The Marcan matter. The early date of Mark, 
coupled with the large use made of it by both Matthew 
and Luke, naturally leads us to give considerable weight 
to his placings of discourse. Further, if we regard Mark 
as having preserved, with at least moderate fidelity, the 
Petrine tradition, that is good reason for believing that 
he has correctly preserved the historical occasions of the 
sayings which he records. For hardly any one, it would 
seem, would be more likely to have known and remembered 
them than Peter, both from his intimate associations with the 
Master, and from his preaching and teaching activities from 
the Day of Pentecost onwards. 

On the other hand, we have the facts that Mark omits 
all record of the Sermon, and that some of the sayings which 
he records are very loosely strung together—e.g. those in 
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47-5 and g 4-50. It rather looks as though Mark did not 
know on what occasions these sayings were spoken, but 
included them in his Gospel because (as Papias records the 
Elder to have stated) he was careful not to omit anything of 
what he had heard (Eus. ‘ Eccles. Hist.’ bk. 3, c. 39). 

But, when we come to examine these sayings indi- 
vidually, we find good reason to think that some of them 
were paralleled in Q, and some reason to suspect that Mark 
has drawn them from Q. And this leads us to think that 
Q may bear the same relationship to other Marcan sayings, 
where there is less evidence to support it. As Gage 
Streeter well says, ‘ The matter most characteristic of Mark 
consists in graphically told anecdote. On the other hand, 
the matter specially characteristic of Q consists in collections 
of short sayings, not unlike the Wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament, and in short parables. It is significant 
that whenever we find matter of this kind in Mark we 
usually find that much or all of it is paralleled in Q, and that 
the Q form seems more original.’ ® 

(4) The non-Q (and non-Marcan) matter of Matthew 
and Luke. As to this, there does not seem much that 
can profitably be said. For there is very little in the non- - 
Marcan matter of the Synoptists upon which we can pro- 
nounce with any sense of assurance that it is impossible 
for it to have been contained in Q. Thus we do not know 
of what this non-Q matter consists. But, whatever its 
extent may be, we may with some confidence say about it 
some things in general. 

(i) If either Evangelist knew that any of this matter 
belonged historically to the Sermon, he would probably 
have located it so in his Gospel—Luke from motives of 
historical accuracy and Matthew from the desire to make 
the Sermon as comprehensive as possible. It is very 
possible, however, that neither was in a position to know. 

(ii) It is not likely that the original Sermon included any 
parables, as distinct from parabolic sayings and similitudes 
such as are contained in our reconstructed Q. If we accept 
Mark’s order, our Lord will have first adopted the parabolic 
method of teaching after the ascription by the Pharisees of 

® In Oxford Studies in the Syn. Problem, p. 167. 
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His miracles to a league with Beelzebub. And this was 
subsequent to the Call of the Twelve. Thus, if we may 
trust Mark’s testimony, and Luke’s location of the Sermon 
immediately after the Call of the Twelve, the Sermon was 
delivered before the adoption by our Lord of the method of 
speaking by parables. And, if we may follow Luke’s order 
in 71-8, the interval of time must have been somewhat 
considerable. 

Account should also be taken of the reason which, 
according to Mark, our Lord gave to His disciples for 
speaking in parables (Mk. 41°). That purpose included 
the concealment of divine truth from ‘ those that are with- 
out,’ and it is in speaking to the multitudes that He is 
said to have adopted the parabolic form. It is open to 
question whether our Lord’s audience when He delivered 
the Sermon included representatives of that class from which 
it was His purpose to conceal divine truth. Such persons 
are doubtless in Christ’s mind in the admonitions of Mt. 7 °, 
but it seems easier to understand these words as spoken in 
reference to persons not present. But, even if some repre- 
sentatives of this class were present, it may be questioned 
whether they were present in sufficient numbers to make 
it appear probable that our Lord would have resorted to 
speaking in parables. 

It seems then fairly safe to follow Mark, and to regard 
the method of speaking in parables as a later departure, 
marking a definite change from what had hitherto been our 
Lord’s manner of teaching. 

(11) So far as we can judge from our reconstructed 
Q text, the historical Sermon is not likely to have contained 
matter of a definitely doctrinal or eschatological nature. 
For, as we shall show in some detail in Chapter XIII, these 
elements are but slight in our Q text. But it must not be 
forgotten that we have but fragments of the historical 
Discourse as our criterion. 

Before we leave this subject, there is one thing more 
which it seems worth while to say. In discussing the 
questions which have hitherto occupied our attention in this 
chapter, the qualifying consideration should never be lost 
sight of, that many of our Lord’s sayings were probably 
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repeated on different occasions. Thus we cannot argue that, 
because a saying was spoken in the Sermon, therefore it 
could not have been spoken on any subsequent occasion, 
or that, because a saying was spoken subsequently to the 
Sermon, on this account alone it could not have been included 
in the Sermon Discourse. 

(4) Does Q faithfully record the Type of Teaching ?—There 
remains the question of the type of teaching of the original 
Discourse. Is this faithfully represented by Q’s report? 
Now the Sermon of Q is similar in its general character to 
the rest of Q’s matter. It consists, like the rest, of short 
pithy sayings which are often of the nature of paradoxes 
and similitudes, and arranged in some kind of parallelism. 
Much of Q’s Sermon is more or less closely paralleled else- 
where in the Synoptic tradition (on this see Chapter XII); 
and, even where it is not so paralleled, the general type and 
style of teaching is similar to that which we find elsewhere. 
Its purport is predominantly ethical. 

At the farthest remove from this teaching stands that of 
the Fourth Gospel. This is true, not only of the great dis- 
courses of the later part of the Gospel, but also of the dis- 
course matter which is assigned to the same period of the 
Ministry as that in which Luke places the Sermon. The 
teaching of the Fourth Gospel is emphatically christological. 
Our Lord explicitly asserts His Divinity. His tone is 
magisterial. The teaching is soteriological. Great stress 
is laid on faith in Christ, not only, as in the Synoptics, as the 
means of obtaining healing or of working wonders, but also 
as the means of obtaining personal salvation. And the 
teaching is profoundly mystical. It insists on a spiritual 
union between Christ and the believer whereby he 1s born 
again, and enters into life. 

Can we so far trust John’s record as to believe that the 
historical Sermon probably included at least some of those 
features of our Lord’s teaching which are so prominent 
in his Gospel? A close consideration of the Johannine 
discourse matter seems to lead to the conclusion that we can- 
not do so. For the features in question are such as would 
naturally attain prominence through the spiritual experience, 
the moral insight, and the religious controversies, of the 
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of time, be unconsciously inserted in the reports of 
our Lord’s sayings. The sayings which the Fourth 
Gospel puts into the mouth of Christ are markedly similar 
to the Evangelist’s own language. A comparison of 
the First Epistle of John with the Gospel discourses shows 
to how large an extent this is the case. And in several 
instances in the Gospel it is difficult to determine where 
the Evangelist’s report of Christ’s sayings ends and where 
his own comments begin (e.g. 31°72 81-86. cf] 16k 
following words of the Baptist). Either then his own 
personality has become deeply saturated with the sayings 
of Christ, or the discourse matter which he records is 
deeply saturated with the author’s personality. Probably 
there has been influence on both sides, but it is hard not 
to believe that the peculiar nature of the Johannine dis- 
course matter is not very largely due to influence of the 
latter kind. The simplicity of the type of teaching pre- 
served in Q’s Sermon is in favour of its originality, and 
it is markedly similar to that contained in the Epistle of 
James, which may be the earliest Epistle of the N.T. 

We should therefore hesitate to include in the historical 
Sermon any element which is not represented in Q’s report. 
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PART II.—EXEGETICAL AND EXPOSITORY 


CHAPTER. x 


PARALLELS AND AFFINITIES TO THE SERMON IN THE PRE- 
CHRISTIAN JEWISH LITERATURE 


We now pass from the critical to the exegetical stage of our 
study. The ideas and the phraseology of the sayings of our 
Lord which we are going to consider are markedly Jewish 
in character, and cannot be rightly interpreted apart from 
the numerous parallels to them which are to be found in the 
Jewish literature. It will be convenient therefore to begin 
by exhibiting some of the most striking parallels to each of 
the sayings in our reconstructed Q text. We shall confine 
ourselves in this chapter to parallels of pre-Christian date. 
These can be supplemented in the course of our exegesis. 
We shall follow (normally) the order, text, and chapter and 
verse numeration of the R.V. for the books of the O.T., and 
for the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical books those of 
Dr. Charles’ two-volume English translation (Clarendon 
Press, 1913). 

Maxdéptor of mrwyot ot. adt&y got h Baotrcta THY Opavedy. 

1 Sam. 28: ‘ He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
He lifteth up the needy (LXX rtwyév) from the dunghill.’ 
| Ps. 3519: ‘ Which deliverest the poor (LXX rrwyév) 

from him that is too strong for him, yea, the poor and the 
needy (LXX xrwydv xal mévyta) from him that spoileth 
him.’ 

Ps. 721215; ‘For he shall deliver the needy (LXX 
xtwyov) when he crieth; And the poor, that hath no helper. 
He shall have pity on the poor (LXX xtwyod) and needy, 
And the souls of the needy he shall save. He shall redeem 
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their soul from oppression and violence; And precious 
shall their blood be in his sight: And they shall live.’ 

Ps. 1401: ‘I know that the Lord will maintain the 
cause of the afflicted (LXX tod ntmyod), And the right of 
the needy.’ : 

Is. 662: ‘ To this man will I look; even to him that 1s 
poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my word.’ 

Test. of Judah 254: ‘ And they who have died in grief 
shall arise in joy, And they who were poor for the Lord’s 
sake (of ntmwyol dic Kuptov, «, 8, S!) shall be made rich.’ 

Pss. of Solomon 107: ‘ And the pious shall give thanks 
in the assembly of the people; And on the poor (xtwyovdc) 
shall God have mercy in the gladness of Israel’: cf. 519-1. 

Maxcptot of mometc’ 6t. adtol xAnpovoujcover thy yyy. 

Ps. 371 ot dé mometg xAnpovounocovety yi. 

1 Sam. 249: ‘ The bows of the mighty men are broken, 
And they that stumbled are girded with strength. . . . For 
by strength shall no man prevail.’ 

Ps. 2226: ‘ The meek shall eat and be satisfied.’ 

Ps. 259-8; ‘ The meek will he guide in judgement; 
And the meek will he teach his way. . . . And his seed 
shall inherit the land’ (LXX_ xAnpovoyyoer yijy). 

Ps. 147%: “The Lord: upholdeth the meek: iit. 
bringeth the wicked down to the ground.’ 

Ps. 1494: ‘ For the Lord taketh pleasure in his people: 
He will beautify the meek with salvation.’ 

Prov. 3*4: ‘Surely he scorneth the scorners, But he 
giveth grace unto the lowly.’ 

Prov. 298: ‘ A man’s pride shall bring him low: But 
he that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain honour.’ 

Is. 9715: ‘I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.’ 
Cf. Is. 667 quoted above. 

Sirach 425: ‘ Be humble towards God’: 1028: ‘ My 
son, glorify thy soul in humility, And give it discretion such 
as befitteth it.’ 

Prayer of Azariah v. 16: ‘ But in a contrite heart and a 
humble spirit let us be accepted.’ 

Letter of Aristeas, §257: ‘ The king signified his 
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consent and asked another How he could meet with recogni- 
tion when travelling abroad ? “By being fair to all men,” 
he replied, “and by appearing to be inferior rather than 
superior to those amongst whom he was travelling. For 
it 1s a recognised principle that God by His very nature 
accepts the humble. And the human race loves those who 
are willing to be in subjection to them.”’ §263: ‘God 
brings the proud to nought, and exalts the meek- and 
humble.’ 

Ethiopic Enoch 57%: ‘ But for the elect there shall be 
light and joy and peace, And they shall inherit the earth. 
And then there shall be bestowed upon the elect wisdom, 
And they shall all live and never again sin, Either through 
ungodliness or through pride: But they who are wise 
shall be humble.’ 

Slavonic Enoch 50? (A text): ‘ Now therefore, my 
children, in patience and meekness spend the number of 
your days, that you may inherit endless life.” 5218 (A text): 
*‘ Blessed is he who speaks with humble tongue and heart 
to all.’ 

Story of Ahikar 2 ®! (Arabic): ‘ Be humble in thy youth 
and thou shalt be honoured in thine old age.’ Cf. 25 
Armenian. 

Maxceror of mewdivtes xal Supavtec’ St. adtol yoeptaolhoovtat. 

1 Sam. 25: ‘ They that were full have hired out them- 
selves for bread; And they that were hungry have ceased.’ 

Ps. 421: ‘ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God: When shall I come and appear 
before God ?’ 

Ps. 631: ‘ O God, thou art my God; early will I seek 
thee: My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, 
In a dry and weary land, where no water 1s,’ and passim. 

Ps. 107°: ‘ For he satisfieth the longing soul, And the 
hungry soul he filleth with good.’ ; 

Prov. 2124: ‘ He that followeth after righteousness and 
mercy Findeth life, righteousness, and honour.’ 

Is. 551-8: ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
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price ... Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Incline your ear, and come unto me; hear, and your soul 
shall live.’ 

Wisdom of Solomon, passim. 

Slavonic Enoch 42" (B text): ‘ Blessed is he who sows 
the seeds of righteousness, for he shall reap sevenfold.’ 

Maxdpror of mevOodvrec xat xAatovteg’ Ste adtol mapaxdnOy- 
OOVTAL. 

Ps. 3014: ‘ Thou hast turned for me my mourning into 
dancing; Thou hast loosed my sackcloth, and girded me 
with gladness.’ 

Ps. 3418: ‘ The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart, And saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.’ 

Ps. 5117: ‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.’ 

Ps. 119185186; ‘ Make thy face to shine upon thy 
servant; And teach me thy statutes. Mine eyes run down 
with rivers of water, Because they observe not thy law.’ 

Ps, 1265-8: * They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
Though he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth the 
seed; He shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ 

Is. 5715, 667 quoted above. Prayer of Azariah v. 16 
quoted above. 

Tobit 13%: ‘Blessed shall be all the men That shall 
sorrow for thee For all thy chastisements: Because they 
shall rejoice in thee And shall see all thy joy for ever.’ 

Sirach 426: ‘ Be not ashamed to confess (thy) sins, And 
stand not against the stream.’ 

Cf. with the first four Beatitudes Is. 611-3: ‘ The 
spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek 
(LXX rrwyots); he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of 
our God; to comfort (LXX rapaxadgoa) all that mourn 
(LXX tobe mevOodvtac); to appoint unto them that mourn 
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in Zion, to give unto them a garland for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.’ 

Maxdptor of éhequovec’ ott abtol érenOhoovrar. 

2 Sam. 2226 — Ps. 18%: ‘ With the merciful thou 
wilt shew thyself merciful, With the perfect man thou wilt 
shew thyself perfect.’ 

Ps, 411: ‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor: The 
Lord will deliver him in the day of evil.’ 

Micah 68: ‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ?’ 

Tobit 47: ‘ Give alms of thy substance: turn not away 
thy face from any poor man, and the face of God shall not 
be turned away from thee’; cf. 14°. 

Sirach 2815: ‘ He that taketh vengeance shall find 
vengeance from the Lord, And his sins (God) will surely 
keep (in memory). Forgive thy neighbour the injury (done 
to thee), And then, when thou prayest, thy sins will be 
forgiven. Man cherisheth anger against another; And 
doth he seek healing from God? Ona man like himself he 
hath no mercy; And doth he make supplication for his own 
sins? He, being flesh, nourisheth wrath; Who will make 
atonement for his sins ?’ 

Test. of Issachar 52: ‘ Love the Lord and your neigh- 
bour, Have compassion on the poor and weak.’ 

Test. of Zebulun 51-5: ‘ And now, my children, I bid 
you to keep the commands of the Lord, and to show mercy 
to your neighbours, and to have compassion towards all, 
not towards men only, but also towards beasts. For all 
this thing’s sake the Lord blessed me, and when all my 
brethren were sick, I escaped without sickness, for the Lord 

_knoweth the purposes of each. Have, therefore, com- 
passion in your hearts, my children, because even as a man 
doeth to his neighbour, even so also will the Lord do to 
him. For the sons of my brethren were sickening and were 
dying on account of Joseph, because they showed not mercy 
in their hearts; but my sons were preserved without sick- 
ness, as ye know. And when I was in the land of Canaan, 
by the sea-coast, I made a catch of fish for Jacob my father ; 
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and when many were choked in the sea, I continued 
unhurt.’ 

Test. of Benjamin 41-4: ‘See ye, therefore, my children, 
the end of the good man? Be followers of his compassion, 
therefore, with a good mind, that ye also may wear crowns 
of glory. For the good man hath not a dark eye; for he 
showeth mercy to all men, even though they be sinners. 
And though they devise with evil intent concerning him, 
by doing good he overcometh evil, being shielded by God; 
and he loveth the righteous as his own soul. If any one is 
glorified, he envieth him not; if any one is enriched, he ts 
not jealous; if any one is valiant, he praiseth him; the 
virtuous man he laudeth; on the poor man he hath mercy; 
on the weak he hath compassion; unto God he singeth 
praises.’ 

Slavonic Enoch 4218 (B text): ‘ Blessed is he in whose 
mouth is mercy and gentleness.’ 

Maxcpror of xabapol tH xxodia’ St. adtol tov Dedv Spovtat. 

Ps. 24 #4: ‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean 
hands, and a pure heart (LXX xaOupd¢ 7 xapdta); Who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, And hath not sworn 
deceitfully.’ 

Ps. 117: “For the Lord: is righteous; he Joven 
righteousness: The upright shall behold his face.’ 

Wisdom 11*: ‘ Love righteousness, ye that be judges 
of the earth, Think ye of the Lord with a good mind, And 
in singleness of heart seek ye him; Because he is found of 
them that tempt him not, And is manifested to them that do 
not distrust him.’ 

Test. of Issachar 41: ‘And now, hearken to me, my 
children, And walk in singleness of your heart, For I have 
seen in it all that is well-pleasing to the Lord.’ Cf. 77. 

_ Test. of Joseph 4%: ‘ And I said unto her: The Lord 
willeth not that those who reverence Him should be in 
uncleanness, nor doth He take pleasure in them that com- 
mit adultery, but in those that approach Him with a pure 
heart (2v xaOxo% xaedtx) and undefiled lips.’ 

Slavonic Enoch 45% (A text): ‘ When the Lord de- 
mands bread, or candles, or flesh (sc. cattle), or any other 
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sacrifice, then that is nothing; but God demands pure 
hearts, and with all that only tests the heart of man.’ 

Maxcorot of cipnvorotot’ Stu abtol viol Ocod xAnOjoovrat. 

Ps. 3415; ‘ Depart from evil, and do good; seek 
peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the Lord are toward the 
righteous, And his ears are open unto their cry.’ 

Prov. 127°: ‘ To the counsellors of peace (LXX of 88 
Bovdduevor elpyvyy) is joy.’ 

Is. 527: ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace.’ 

Sirach 41°: ‘ Be as a father to orphans, And in place of 
a husband to widows; Then God will call thee ‘‘ son” 
(LXX xal Zon de vide ‘Ydictov), And will be gracious to 
thee, and deliver thee from the Pit.’ 

Slavonic Enoch 521118 (B text): ‘ Blessed is he who 
goes (sc. with others) and brings (sc. others) together in 
peace.’ ‘Blessed is he who speaks peace, and he has 
peace.’ 

Pss. of Solomon 12°: ‘ May the Lord preserve the 
quiet soul that hateth the unrighteous; And may the Lord 
establish the man that followeth peace at home.’ 

Pirké Aboth 1: ‘ Hillel said: Be of the disciples of 
Aaron, one that loves peace, that pursues peace, that loves 
mankind and brings them nigh to Torah.’ 

Maxcpron of dedimypévor’ Ett adtayv got 7 Baotrcta tév 
odpavdy. paxcotot gote Etav utojowoty Suis, xal Stav a&poptowory 
bude, xal dverSiowouw byao xal dSrmEwow, xat elnwmor m&Y Tovypdy 
x00’ tudy, évexx tod viod tod d&vOpamov. Xatoete év éxetvy tH 
Huéoa, nat dyarraacbe’ dtr 6 problds Sudv morde év totc obpavoic’ 
naTa TK ATK Ya émotovy Tots TPOMHTaLG OL maTEPES adTAY. 

Is. 51772: ‘ Hearken unto me, ye that know righteous- 
ness, the people in whose heart is my law; fear ye not the 
reproach of men, neither be ye dismayed at their revilings.’ 
‘I, even I, am he that comforteth you: who art thou, that 
thou art afraid of man that shall die, and of the son of man 
which shall be made as grass?’; and the prophetic descrip- 
tions of the suffering Servant of the Lord, esp. Is. 50%, 
$2 18_ 93 12) , 

Slavonic Enoch c. 9 (A text): ‘ This place, O Enoch, is 
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prepared for the righteous, who endure all manner of offence 
from those that exasperate their souls, who avert their eyes 
from iniquity, and make righteous judgement, and give 
bread to the hungering, and cover the naked with clothing, 
and raise up the fallen, and help injured orphans, and who 
walk without fault before the face of the Lord, and serve 
Him alone, and for them is prepared this place for eternal 
inheritance.’ 

s1% (A text): ‘ And every grievous and cruel yoke that 
comes upon you bear all for the sake of the Lord, and thus 
you will find your reward in the day of judgement.’ 

For the grouping together of Beatitudes, cf. Slavonic 
Enoch 42% (B text), and for the enumeration of moral 
qualities having resemblances to the Beatitudes of the 
Sermon, cf. Slavonic Enoch 66%: ‘ Walk, my children, in 
long-suffering, in meekness, honesty, in provocation, in 
grief, in faith and in truth, in reliance on promises, in illness, 
in abuse, in wounds, in temptation, in nakedness, in priva- 
tion, loving one another, till you go out from this age of ills, 
that you become inheritors of endless time.’ 

ITAhy odal tote mAovetorc’ St. arméyovoer Thy Tapdxrnow adtdy. 

Ps, 1718-4; ‘ Deliver my soul from the wicked by thy 
sword; From men, by thy hand, O Lord, From men of the 
world, whose portion is in this life, And whose belly thou 
fillest with thy treasure: They are satisfied with children, 
And leave the rest of their substance to their babes.’ 

Ps. 525-7: ‘ God shall likewise destroy thee for ever, 
He shall take thee up, and pluck thee out of thy tent, And 
root thee out of the land of the living. The righteous also 
shall see it, and fear, And shall laugh at him, saying, 
Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength; But 
trusted in the abundance of his riches, And strengthened 
himself in his wickedness.’ 

Ethiopic Enoch 948: ‘ Woe to you, ye rich, for ye have 
trusted in your riches, And from your riches shall ye depart, 
Because ye have not remembered the Most High in the days 
of your riches.’ 

Oval tots gumenArnouévors? btu mewvdcovar xab dubyoovar, 

I Sam. 2° quoted above. Aristeas §263, quoted above. 

Ethiopic Enoch 96*-®: ‘ Woe to you who devour the 
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finest of the wheat, And drink wine in large bowls, And 
tread underfoot the lowly with your might. Woe to you 
who drink water from every fountain, For suddenly shall ye 
be consumed and wither away, Because ye have forsaken the 
fountain of life.’ 

Odvai tots yer@ou Str mevOAcover xat xradoovot. 

Peek. +) judge me, © Lord my God, according to 
thy righteousness; And let them not rejoice over me. Let 
them not say in their heart, Aha, so would we have it: Let 
them not say, We have swallowed him up. Let them be 
ashamed and confounded together that rejoice at mine hurt: 
Let them be clothed with shame and dishonour that magnify 
themselves against me.’ 

Ethiopic Enoch 9818 : ‘ Woe to you who rejoice in the 
tribulation of the righteous; for no grave shall be dug for 
you.’ 

Odai duty, trav nordic bux elmer mdvtect xaTaA TH adTH eo 
érolovy tots Pevdotpopntais of matépes adTay. 

Pss. 73 and 94. 

Jerem. 5°81; ‘ A wonderful and horrible thing is come 
to pass in the land; the prophets prophesy falsely, and the 
priests bear rule by their means; and my people love to 
have it so: and what will ye do in the end thereof?’ 
eis 30 *-4 Micah 2%. 

For the grouping of of Woes cf. Sirach 2 #4, 

For the grouping together of Beatitudes and Woes, 
cf. Deut. 27, 28, Slavonic Enoch 521%, and with the 
Beatitudes and Woes in general cf. Ps. 1. 

My, voptonte Str TAVov xatadtou Tov vouov 7 tobs meOgHTAG 
odx HABov xatardoaur, dAK TAnP Boat. 

Jubilees 331¢: ‘ For until that time there had not been 
revealed the ordinance and judgment and law in its com- 
pleteness for all, but in thy days (it has been revealed) as a 
law of seasons and of days, and an everlasting law for the 
everlasting generations.’ 

Ethiopic Enoch 99?: ‘ Woe to them who pervert the 
words of uprightness, And transgress the eternal law’; 
geg9™. 

Test. of Levi 16%: ‘ [And a man who reneweth the law 
in the power of the Most High, ye shall call a deceiver; and 
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at last ye shall rush (upon him) to slay him, not knowing his 
dignity, taking innocent blood through wickedness upon 
your heads].’ * 

"Hyobcate ott go060n totic dpyators, Od povedaetc, &¢ 3 dv 
goveban, évoyos Zotar TH xptoet. 

Gen. 9°: ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed: for in the image of God made he man.’ 
Ex. 2018 = Deut. 517: ‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ 

Ex. 2112: ‘ He that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall 
surely be put to death’; cf. Lev. 2417. 

’"Eya 38 Aéyeo buiv, Str mes 6 dpyiCouevos TG adEAPG adTOD 
Yyoyog Zora. tH xplaer’ d¢ 8’ av elm tH ddeAPG adtod, ‘Paxd, 
Lvoyos Zotar TG ovvedoiw’ 6¢ 8’ dv ein, Mwpé, evoyog Zotar ec 
THY “YEsvvay. 

Lev. 1917: ‘ Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart.’ 

Prov. 1417: ‘ He that is soon angry will deal foolishly : 
And a man of wicked devices is hated.’ 16%: ‘ He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty; And he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.’ 

Eccles. 7°: ‘ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry: for 
anger resteth in the bosom of fools.’ 

Sirach 1%: ‘ Unrighteous wrath cannot be justified, 
For the wrath of his anger (will prove) his ruin.’ 273°; 
‘ Wrath and anger, these also are abominations, And a sinful 
man clingeth to them.’ 28 &?: ‘ Remember thy last end, 
and cease from enmity; (Remember) corruption and death, 
and abide in the commandments. Remember the com- 
mandments, and be not wroth with thy neighbour; And 
(remember) the covenant of the Most High, and overlook 
ignorance’; cf. 1018. 

Aristeas §133: ‘ Working out these truths carefully 
and having made them plain, he showed that even if a man 
should think of doing evil—to say nothing of actually 
effecting it—he would not escape detection, for he made it 
clear that the power of God pervaded the whole of the law.’ 

Test. of Dan 21~5?: ‘ And now, my children, behold 
J am dying, and I tell you of a truth, that unless ye keep 
yourselves from the spirit of lying and of anger, and love 

® See Charles’ note ad loc. in Apocr. and Pseudep. of the O.T., vol. ii. Po 383. 
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truth and long-suffering, ye shall perish. For anger is 
blindness and does not suffer one to see the face of any man 
with truth. For though it be a father or a mother, he 
behaveth towards them as enemies; though it be a brother, 
he knoweth him not; though it be a prophet of the Lord, 
he disobeyeth him; though a righteous man, he regardeth 
him not; though a friend, he doth not acknowledge him. 
For the spirit of anger encompasseth him with the net of 
deceit, and blindeth his eyes, and through lying darkeneth 
his mind, and giveth him its own peculiar vision. And 
wherewith encompasseth it his eyes? With hatred of 
heart, so as to be envious of his brother. For anger is an 
evil thing, my children, for it troubleth even the soul itself. 
And the body of the angry man it maketh its own, and over 
his soul it getteth the mastery, and it bestoweth upon the 
body power that it may work all iniquity. And when the 
body does all these things, the soul justifieth what is done, 
since it seeth not aright. Therefore he that is wrathful, 
if he be a mighty man, hath a threefold power in his anger: 
one by the help of his servants; and a second by his wealth, 
whereby he persuadeth and overcometh wrongfully; and 
thirdly, having his own natural power he worketh thereby 
the evil. And though the wrathful man be weak, yet hath 
he a power twofold of that which is by nature; for wrath 
ever aideth such in lawlessness. ‘This spirit goeth always 
with lying at the right hand of Satan, that with cruelty and 
lying his works may be wrought. Understand ye therefore 
the power of wrath, that itis vain. For it first of all giveth 
provocation by word; then by deeds it strengtheneth him 
who is angry, and with sharp losses disturbeth his mind, 
and so stirreth up with great wrath his soul. Therefore, 
when any one speaketh against you, be not ye moved to 
anger. . . . For first it pleaseth the hearing, and so maketh 
the mind keen to perceive the grounds for provocation , 
and then being enraged, he thinketh that he 1s justly angry. 
If ye fall into any loss or ruin, my children, be not afflicted ; 
for this very spirit maketh (a man) desire that which is 
perishable, in order that he may be enraged through the 
affliction. And if ye suffer loss voluntarily, or involun- 
tarily, be not vexed; for from vexation ariseth wrath with 
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lying. Moreover, a twofold mischief is wrath with lying; 
and they assist one another in order to disturb the heart; 
and when the soul is continually disturbed, the Lord 
departeth from it, and Beliar ruleth over it. Observe, 
therefore, my children, the commandments of the Lord, 
And keep His law; Depart from wrath, And hate lying, 
That the Lord may dwell among you, And Beliar may flee 
from you. Speak truth each one with his neighbour. So 
shall ye not fall into wrath and confusion; But ye shall be in 
peace, having the God of peace, So shall no war prevail 
over you. Cf. 68. 

Test. of Gad 31-5°: ‘ And now, my children, hearken 
to the words of truth to work righteousness, and all the law 
of the Most High, and go not astray through the spirit of 
hatred, for it is evil in all the doings of men. Whatsoever 
a man doeth the hater abominateth him: and though a man 
worketh the law of the Lord, he praiseth him not; though a 
man feareth the Lord, and taketh pleasure in that which is 
righteous, he loveth him not. He dispraiseth the truth, 
he envieth him that prospereth, he welcometh evil-speaking, 
he loveth arrogance, for hatred blindeth his soul; as I also 
then looked on Joseph. Beware, therefore, my children, of 
hatred; for it worketh lawlessness even against the Lord 
Himself. For it will not hear the words of His command- 
ments concerning the loving of one’s neighbour, and it 
sinneth against God. For if a brother stumble, it delighteth 
immediately to proclaim it to all men, and is urgent that he 
should be judged for it, and be punished and be put to 
death. And if it be a servant it stirreth him up against his 
master, and with every affliction it deviseth against him, if 
possibly he can be put to death. For hatred worketh with 
envy also against them that prosper: so long as it heareth of 
or seeth their success, it always languisheth. For as love 
would quicken even the dead, and would call back them that 
are condemned to die, so hatred would slay the living, and 
those that had sinned venially it would not suffer to live. 
For the spirit of hatred worketh together with Satan, 
through hastiness of spirit, in all things to men’s death; 
but the spirit of love worketh together with the law of 
God in long-suffering unto the salvation of men. Hatred, 
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therefore, is evil, for it constantly mateth with lying, speak- 
ing against the truth; and it maketh small things to be 
great, and causeth the light to be darkness and calleth the 
sweet bitter, and teacheth slander, and kindleth wrath, and 
stirreth up war, and violence and all covetousness; it filleth 
the heart with evils and devilish poison. These things, 
therefore, I say to you from experience, my children, that 
ye may drive forth hatred, which is of the devil, and cleave 
to the love of God. Righteousness casteth out hatred, 
humility destroyeth envy. For he that is just and humble 
is ashamed to do what is unjust, being reproved not of 
another, but of his own heart, because the Lord looketh 
on his inclination. He speaketh not against a holy man, 
because the fear of God overcometh hatred. For fearing 
lest he should offend the Lord, he will not do wrong to any 
man, even inthought.’ Cf. 63. 

Slavonic Enoch 447%: ‘ He who vents anger on any 
man without injury, the Lord’s great anger will cut him 
down, he who spits on the face of man reproachfully, will be 
cut down at the Lord’s great judgement.’ 

Pss. of Solomon 161°: ‘ Protect my tongue and my lips 
with words of truth; Anger and unreasoning wrath put 
far from me.’ 

Story of Ahikar 2 ® (Syr. A) (cf. 2 58 Arabic): ‘ My son, 
restrain a word in thy heart, and it shall be well with thee; 
because when thou hast exchanged thy word, thou hast lost 
thy friend.’ oe 

2 58 (Syr. A) (of. 2 # * 8 Arabic and v. 13 Ethiopic): 
‘My son, let not a word go forth from thy mouth, until 
thou hast taken counsel within thy heart: because it is 
better for a man to stumble in his heart than to stumble 
with his tongue.’ 

28 (Syr. B) (of. 25° Syr. A, 2% Arabic, 2°” Armenian, 
v. 3 Ethiopic): ‘ My son, stand not in the house of those 
that are at strife: because from a word there comes a 
quarrel, and from a quarrel is stirred up vexation: and from 
vexedness springs murder.’ 

"Hxoboaute dtr éppéOy, Od poryevoerc. ; 

Ex. 201 = Deut. 518: ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.’ 
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"Eyam 8& Aéyw Syiv, 6c» mae 6 PrdEmwv yuvaixa meds TO 
eniOvuyour adtys HS guotyevacy abtyy év tH xapdia adrod. 

Ex. 2017 = Deut. 5%: ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife.’ 

Job 311: ‘I made a covenant with mine eyes; How 
then should I look upon a maid ? ’ 

Prov. 625: ‘ Lust not after her (¢.e. the evil woman’s) 
beauty in thine heart; Neither let her take thee with her 
eyelids.’ 

Sirach 9®: ‘ Ona maiden fix not thy gaze, Lest thou be 
entrapped in penalties with her.’ 9®: ‘ Hide thine eye 
from a lovely woman, And gaze not upon beauty which is 
not thine; by the comeliness of a woman many have been 
ruined, And this way passion flameth like fire’; cf. 234°. 

Aristeas § 133, quoted above, p. 150. 

Test. of Reuben 31°”: ‘ Pay no heed to the face of a 
woman, Nor associate with another man’s wife, Nor meddle 
with affairs of womankind. For had I not seen Bilhah 
bathing in a covered place, I had not fallen into this great 
iniquity. For my mind taking in the thought of the 
woman’s nakedness, suffered me not to sleep until I had 
wrought the abominable thing.” Cf. 5°. 

Test. of Judah 171: ‘ And now, I command you, my 
children, not to love money, nor to gaze upon the beauty 
of women; because for the sake of money and beauty I was 
led astray to Bathshua the Canaanite.’ 

Test. of Issachar 44: ‘ And the spirits of deceit have no 
power against him, For he looketh not on the beauty of 
women, Lest he should pollute his mind with corruption.’ 
7°: ‘I never committed fornication by the uplifting of my 
eyes.’ 

Test. of Benjamin 82: ‘ He that hath a pure mind in 
love, looketh not after a woman with a view to fornication; 
for he hath no defilement in his heart, because the Spirit of 
God resteth upon him.’ 

Story of Ahikar 21° (Syr. A) (cf. 27»  Syr. B): ‘ My 
son, go not after the beauty of a woman, and lust not after 
her in thy heart, because the beauty of a woman is her good 
sense, and her adornment is the word of her mouth.’ 
2 (Syr.): ‘ My son, let not thine eyes look upon a woman 
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that is beautiful; and be not inquisitive into beauty that 
does not belong to thee: because many have perished 
through the beauty of woman, and her love has been as a 
fire that burneth.’ 

law jxovcate St. gepé0y totic dkpyatorc, Odx emropxhcete, 
anodsaasts 88 7H Kuptw tobe doxoug cov. 

Lev. 19: ‘ And ye shall not swear by my name falsely, 
so that thou profane the name of thy God; I am the Lord.’ 

Numb. 3072: ‘ When a man voweth a vow unto the 
Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with a bond, he 
shall not break his word; he shall do according to all that 
proceedeth out of his mouth.’ 

Deut. 23 2°23; ‘ When thou shalt vow a vow unto the 
Lord thy God, thou shalt not be slack to pay it: for the 
Lord thy God will surely require it of thee; and it would be 
sin in thee. . . . That which is gone out of thy lips thou 
shalt observe and do; according as thou hast vowed unto 
the Lord thy God, a freewill offering, which thou hast 
promised with thy mouth.’ 

Job 2227; ‘ Thou shalt pay thy vows.’ 

Ps. 5014; ‘ Pay thy vows unto the Most High.’ 

Ps. 7614; ‘ Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God.’ 

Eccles. 54-5: ‘ When thou vowest a vow unto God, 
defer not to pay it; for he hath no pleasure in fools: pay 
that which thou vowest. Better is it that thou shouldest 
not vow, than that thou shouldest vow and not pay.’ 

Sirach 18: ‘ Delay not to pay thy vow in due time’; 
ear: 

"Eya 8é Aéyw Suiv wh dudcar 6Awe pyre év TG odpave, Ste 
Oedvog gorl tod Oeod’ unre év TH 7, tt Urronddidv Eott THY Todd 
adtod? pnte cic ‘Iepooddupa, ote mbAtg éotl tod peyarou Bactréwe’ 
uyte év TH KEQUAY cov dudays, Str ob Sdvacar lav tolya Aevxyy 7H 
pérauvav mojo. eotw S26 Adyog Sudyv, Nal vat, OB ob 7d de 
TMeptacdy TOUTWY gx TOD TovNpOD EoTLY. 

Sirach 239-4: ‘ Accustom not thy mouth to an oath, 
Nor make a habit of the naming of the Holy One. Forasa 
servant who is constantly being questioned Lacketh not the 
marks of a blow, So also he that sweareth and is continually 
naming the name of the Lord Is not free from sins. A man 
of many oaths is filled with iniquity, And the scourge 
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departeth not from his house; If he offend his sin will be 
upon him, And if he disregard it he sinneth doubly; And 
if he sweareth without need, he shall not be justified, For 
his house shall be filled with calamities.’ 

Slavonic Enoch 49! (A text): ‘I swear to you, my 
children, but I swear not by any oath, neither by heaven 
nor by earth, not by any other creature which God created. 
The Lord said: ‘‘ There is no oath in me, nor injustice, but 
truth.” If there is no truth in men, let them swear by the 
words “‘ yea, yea,” or else “‘ nay, nay.” ’ 

Philo ‘On the Ten Commandments,’ c. 17: ‘ That 
being which is the most beautiful, and the most beneficial 
to human life, and suitable to rational nature, swears not 
itself, because truth on every point is so innate within him 
that his bare words are accounted as oaths. Next to not 
swearing at all, the second best course is to keep one’s oath; 
for by the mere fact of swearing the swearer raises the sus- 
picion of his not being trustworthy.’ 

"Hxovoate St. gopéOy, “OpOaruov dvtl dpOadruod, xal dddvra 
a&vtl dddévtos. 

Lev. 24171: ‘ And he that smiteth any man mortally 
shall surely be put to death; and he that smiteth a beast 
mortally shall make it good: life for life. And if a man 
cause a blemish in his neighbour; as he hath done, so shall 
it be done to him; breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth: as he hath caused a blemish in a man, so shall it be 
rendered unto him. And he that killeth a beast shall make 
it good: and he that killeth a man shall be put to death.’ 
Ch eee rests Dene LO 

"Eyo 82 Aéyw buiv wh dvtrotivat tH movyed* GAN boris ce 
patter elg thy otaydva, otespov adte xat thy &AAnY’ nal TH 
Berovtt cor xerO7var xat tov yitdve cov AaBetv kpeg atta 
xal To inatiov’ xal dotig ce dyyapevost utdtov év, traye wer 
adtod dvo. 

_ Ex. 23%: “If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass 
going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. 
If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his 
burden, and wouldest forbear to help him, thou shalt surely 
help with him.’ 

Lev. 1918: ‘ Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
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any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Prov. 20”: ‘ Say not thou, I will recompense evil: Wait 
on the Lord, and he shall save thee.’ 2429: ‘ Say not, 
I will do so to him as he hath done to me; I will render to 
the man according to his work.’ 25%: ‘ If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat; And if he be thirsty, give 
him water to drink: For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head, And the Lord shall reward thee.’ 

Is. 50°: ‘I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting.’ 

Lam. 32°: ‘ Let him give his cheek to him that smiteth 
him; let him be filled full with reproach.’ 

Sirach 10°: ‘ Requite not [evil to] thy neighbour for 
any wrong, And walk not in the way of pride.’ 2815:‘ He 
that taketh vengeance shall find vengeance from the Lord, 
And his sins (God) will surely keep (in memory). Forgive 
thy neighbour the injury (done to thee), And then, when 
thou prayest, thy sins will be forgiven. Man cherisheth 
anger against another; And doth he seek healing from God? 
On a man like himself he hath no mercy; And doth he 
make supplication for his own sins? He, being flesh, 
nourisheth wrath; Who will make atonement for his sins ? ’ 

Test. of Gad 62:7: ‘ Love ye one another from the 
heart; and if a man sin against thee, speak peaceably to 
him, and in thy soul hold not guile; and if he repent and 
confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do not get into a 
passion with him, lest catching the poison from thee he 
take to swearing and so thou sin doubly. . . . Andif he be 
shameless and persist in his wrong doing, even so forgive him 
from the heart, and leave to God the avenging.’ 

Test. of Joseph 182: ‘ And if any one seeketh to do evil 
unto you, do well unto him, and pray for him, and ye shall be 
redeemed of the Lord from all evil.’ 

Test. of Benjamin 54: ‘ For if any one does violence to 
a holy man, he repenteth; for the holy man is merciful to his 
reviler, and holdeth his peace.’ 

Slavonic Enoch so: ‘ Endure for the sake of the 
Lord every wound, every injury, every evil word and attack. 
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If ill-requitals befall you, return them not either to neigh- 
bour or enemy, because the Lord will return them for you 
and be your avenger on the day of great judgement, that 
there be no avenging here among men.’ 

T6 aizodvrt ce Sidov, xab tov Hérovta &nd cod Savetonobar wy 
ATOOTEXPHS. 

Deuters 2. 

Ps, 372126: ‘The righteous dealeth graciously, and 
giveth.’ ‘All the day long he dealeth graciously, and 
lendeth; And his seed is blessed.’ 

Prov. 22%: ‘He that hath a bountiful eye shall be 
blessed; For he giveth of his bread to the poor.’ 

Tobit 47: ‘ Give alms of thy substance: turn not away 
thy face from any poor man, and the face of God shall not 
be turned away.from thee’; ¢f. 40> 128°? (4 ane 
the stress laid on Tobit’s almsgiving 1 9'1617, 22, 142. 

Sirach 44-5: ‘ Despise not the supplication of the poor, 
And turn not away from the afflicted soul. From him that 
asketh turn not thine eye away, And give him none occasion 
to ‘curse:theer-<-c/.-29 = 

Test. of Issachar 75: ‘If any man were in distress 
I joined my sighs with his, And I shared my bread with the 
poor. I wrought godliness, all my days I kept truth.’ 

Test. of Zebulun 72-3: ‘ Do you, therefore, my chil- 
dren, from that which God bestoweth upon you, show com- 
passion and mercy without hesitation to all men, and give 
to every man with a good heart. And if ye have not the 
wherewithal to give to him that needeth, have compassion 
for him in bowels of mercy.’ 

Slavonic Enoch 91: ‘ This place, O Enoch, is prepared 
for the righteous, who endure all manner of offence from 
those that exasperate their souls, who avert their eyes from 
iniquity, and make righteous judgement, and give bread to 
the hungering, and cover the naked with clothing, and raise 
up the fallen, and help injured orphans, and who walk 
without fault before the face of the Lord, and serve Him 
alone, and for them is prepared this place for eternal in- 
heritance.’ 4445: ‘Blessed is the man who does not 
direct his heart with malice against any man, and helps the 
injured and condemned, and raises the broken down, and 
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shall do charity to the needy, because on the day of the great 
judgement every weight, every measure and every make- 
weight will be as in the market, that is to say they are hung 
on scales and stand in the market, and every one shall learn 
his own measure, and according to his measure shall take 
his reward.’ 511%: ‘ Stretch out your hands to the poor 
according to your strength. Hide not your silver in the 
earth. Help the faithful man in affliction, and affliction will 
not find you in the time of your trouble.’ 

Kat xaos Oérete tva mordow bytv of &vWowror, obtw xal 
Ouets TMolette adroit. 

Lev. 1918: ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Tobit 415: ‘ And what thou thyself hatest, do to no 
man.’ 
Aristeas §207: ‘ The king received the answer with 
great delight and looking at another said, ‘‘ What is the 
teaching of wisdom?” And the other replied, ‘‘ As you 
wish that no evil should befall you, but to be a partaker of all 
good things, so you should act on the same principle towards 
your subjects and offenders, and you should mildly admonish 
the noble and good. For God draws all men to Himself by 
His benignity.” ’ 

Story of Ahikar 2°§ (Armenian): ‘Son, that which 
seems evil unto thee do not to thy companion; and what is 
not thine own, give not unto others.’ 

Talmud ‘ Bab. Schab.’ fol. 31. 1 (quoted from Light- 
foot, ‘ Horae Heb.’ vol. ii. p. 158): ‘A certain Gentile 
came to Shammai, and said, ‘‘ Make me a proselyte, that 
I may learn the whole law, standing upon one foot”: 
Shammai beat him with the staff that was in his hand. He 
went to Hillel, and he made him a proselyte, and said, 
“That which is odious to thyself, do it not to thy neigh- 
bour ”’: for this is the whole law.’ 

Philo, quoted in Eus. ‘ Prep. of the Gospel,’ Bk. 8, c. 7: 
‘ Moreover, it is ordained in the laws themselves that no one 
shall do to his neighbour what he would be unwilling to have 
done to himself’ (& t1¢ maBetv éyOatper, wh moretv adbtdv). 

"Hxoboate &tr eppé0n, “Ayarnoerg tov mAyclov cov, xal 
utonosic tov éyOpdv cov. 

Lev. 1918: ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
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Deut. 233-4: ‘An Ammonite or a Moabite shall not 
enter into the assembly of the Lord; even to the tenth 
generation shall none belonging to them enter into the 
assembly of the Lord for ever: because they met you not 
with bread and with water in the way, when ye came forth 
out of Egypt; and because they hired against thee Balaam 
the son of Beor from Pethor of Mesopotamia, to curse thee. 
. . . Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity 
all thy days for ever.” 2517-19; * Remember what Amalek 
did unto thee by the way as ye came forth out of Egypt, 
how he met thee by the way, and smote the hindmost of 
thee, all that were feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint 
and weary; and he feared not God. Therefore it shall be, 
when the Lord thy God hath given thee rest from all thine 
enemies round about, in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee for an inheritance to possess it, that thou shalt 
blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven; 
thou shalt not forget.’ 

2 Chron. 192: ‘ And Jehu the son of Hanani the seer 
went out to meet him, and said to king Jehoshaphat, 
Shouldest thou help the wicked, and love them that hate 
the Lord? for this thing wrath is upon thee from before 
the Lord.’ 

Ps. 265: ‘I hate the congregation of evildoers, And 
will not sit with the wicked.’ Ps. 139 #!-®: ‘ Do not I hate 
them, O Lord, that hate thee? And am not I grieved with 
those that rise up against thee? I hate them with perfect 
hatred: I count them mine enemies.’ 

"Eya d& Aéyu Suiv, dyankre tobe éyBoods Sudy, xal mpocedyeae 
bree THY Stwxdvt@v bux> Smug yévyabe viol tod matTeds Sudv tod 
évodpavotc Str tov HAtov adtod dvarérrer ert movynpods xat cyabovc, 
ual Boéyer él Sixatoug xat ddixous. edv yap kyanhonte tod<s 
ayandvrag bude, the probdv gyete; obyt xal of teA@var td wdTd 
motovar; xal édv domconobe tods ddeApods budy povov, TL meptaady 
Tovette ; ovyt xal of eOvixol td adtd motodow; yivecbe Susie 
otxtippoves, xabas 6 mathe Sudv 6 obpdvios olxtipuwy gort. 

Ps. 354-4: ‘ Unrighteous witnesses rise up; They ask 
me of things that I know not. They reward me evil for 
good, To the bereaving of my soul. But as for me, when 
they were sick, my clothing was sackcloth: I afflicted my 
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soul with fasting; And my prayer returned into mine own 
bosom. I behaved myself as though it had been my friend 
or my brother: I bowed down mourning, as one that 
bewaileth his mother.’ 

Lev. 11%: ‘Be ye holy; for I am 1 1e) Aye eB 
192, 20728, 

Aristeas § 227: ‘ The king expressed his approval and 
asked the next, To whom ought a man to show liberality ? 
And he replied, ‘“‘ All men acknowledge that we ought to 
show liberality to those who are well disposed towards us, 
but I think that we ought to show the same keen spirit of 
generosity to those who are opposed to us that by this means 
we may win them over to the right and to what is advan- 
tageous to ourselves. But we must pray to God that this 
may be accomplished, for He rules the minds of all men.” ’ 

Test. of Simeon 3°*: ‘ For if a man flee to the Lord, 
the evil spirit runneth away from him, and his mind is 
lightened. And henceforward he sympathiseth with him 
whom he envied and forgiveth those who are hostile to him, 
and so ceaseth from his envy.’ 

Test. of Zebulun 84-*: ‘ And when we went down into 
Egypt, Joseph bore no malice against us. To whom taking 
heed, do ye also, my children, approve yourselves without 
malice, and love one another; and do not set down in 
account, each one of you, evil against his brother. For this 
breaketh unity and divideth all kindred, and troubleth the 
soul, and weareth away the countenance.’ 

Test. of Gad 6 #-*7, quoted above. 

Test. of Joseph 181: ‘If ye also, therefore, walk in 
the commandments of the Lord, my children, He will exalt 
you there, and will bless you with good things for ever and 
ever. And if any one seeketh to do evil unto you, do well 
unto him, and pray for him, and ye shall be redeemed of the 
Lord from all evil.’ 

Pirké Aboth 32: ‘R. Hanina, the deputy of the priests, 
said: ‘Pray for the peace of the kingdom; for except for the 
fear of that we should have swallowed up each his neighbour 
alive; 


a As his title shows, R. Hanina had served in the Temple ; but his date cannot 


be further defined. It is thus doubtful if this saying is of pre-Christian date. 
M 
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Story of Ahikar 22° (Syr. A): ‘ My son, if thine enemy 
meet thee with evil, meet thou him with wisdom’ (Syr. B: 
‘ good’); of. Arabic 2 158»; ‘If thine enemy wrong thee, 
show him kindness.’ ‘ Him who mocks thee do thou re- 
spect and honour and be beforehand with him in greeting.’ 

Sirach 1818; ‘ The mercy of man is (exercised upon) 
his own kin, But the mercy of God is (extended) to all flesh, 
Reproving, and chastening, and teaching, And bringing 
them back as a shepherd his flock.’ 

Aristeas §§ 187-188: ‘ Taking an opportunity afforded 
by a pause in the banquet the king asked the envoy who sat 
in the seat of honour (for they were arranged according to 
seniority), How he could keep his kingdom unimpaired to 
the end? After pondering for a moment he replied, “‘ You 
could best establish its security if you were to imitate the 
unceasing benignity of God. For if you exhibit clemency 
and inflict mild punishments upon those who deserve 
them in accordance with their deserts, you will turn them 
from evil and lead them to repentance.” ’ §208: ‘If you 
understood everything you would be filled with pity, for 
God also is pitiful.’ 

Test. of Zebulun 9? (« text): ‘ And after these things 
ye shall remember the Lord and repent, And He shall have 
mercy upon you, for He is merciful and compassionate. 
And He setteth not down in account evil against the sons of 
men, Because they are flesh, and are deceived through their 
own wicked deeds.’ 

nal un xplvete, xat od ph xoiOyte xal wh xaradindCete, xat 
od un xatadixacOjte dmrodvete, xal a&morvOjocabe’ Sidote, xat 
doOhosta: Sutv’ wétpov xxAOV METLEoUevoY GecahevEevoy UmEpex- 
xvvouevoy, Sdoovaw cig tov xdAnov Sudv. év @ yap xetuate 
xptvete xplOjccobe, xal Ev @ wéEte@ wetpstte retonOjcetat Suir. 

Sirach 281-5 quoted above, p. 145. Test. of Zebulun 
4 +>: quoted above, p.t4 5. 

Slavonic Enoch 444-® quoted above, pp. 158, 159; 
63+: ‘ When man clothes the naked and fills the hungry, 
he will find reward from God.’ 

_ Pirké Aboth 1°: ‘ Judge every man with a leaning to 
his merit’ (Joshua b. Perahiah c. 110 B.c.), 25: ‘Judge 
not thine associate until thou comest to his place’ (Hillel). 
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Story of Ahikar 8 (Syr.) (cf. 888 88 Arabic, 82? 
Armenian): ‘ And to him that doeth good, what is good 
shall be recompensed: and to him that doeth evil, what is 
evil shall be rewarded. And he that diggeth a pit for his 
neighbour, filleth it with his own stature.’ 

Philo, Fragm. preserved by Antonius, Ser. 57: ‘ Behave 
to your servants in the same manner in which you desire that 
God should behave to you; for as we hear them we shall be 
heard by Him, and as we regard them we shall be regarded 
by Him. (Qe yap dxotouev dxovobyoducba, xat d¢ dpdpev 
dpacbyoducba bxd adtod.) Let us therefore let our com- 
passion outrun compassion, that we may receive a like 
requital from Him for our mercy to them.’ 

Myz. Sbvatar tvprdg toprdv 6dyyetv; ody! dugdtepor ic 
Bdbvuvoyv éurecodvtan ; 

Test. of Levi 144: ‘ But if ye be darkened through 
transgressions, what, therefore, will all the Gentiles do living 
in blindness? Yea, ye shall bring a curse upon our race, 
because the light of the law which was given for to lighten 
every man this ye desire to destroy by teaching command- 
ments contrary to the ordinances of God.’ 

prary Or nikar 24 (Syt- A)s(cf. 2 Arabic,.2™ 
Armenian): ‘ My son, better is he that is blind of eye than 
he that is blind of heart; for the blind of eye straightway 
learneth the road and walketh in it: but the blind of heart 
leaveth the right way and goeth into the desert.’ 

Philo, ‘ On Courage,’ §2: ‘ But if any persons, utterly 
disregarding the true wealth of nature, pursue instead the 
riches of vain opinions, relying on what 1s blind instead of 
on what is gifted with sight, and taking a guide for their 
road who is himself crippled, such men must of necessity fall 
down.’ (cvprq@ mpd Brérovtos oxnoimtopevor, xal Nyeuov THC 
600 ypduevor mernowpeven, mime && dviynyg dgetdovaty.) 

Odx Zort wabyths irée tov diddcxarov, oddE SodAog Unep Tov 
xoptov abtod' coxetov 7 panty tva yévytar @¢ 6 dwWaoxahog 
avtod, xat 6 dSodA0g Hs 6 xbpLog wdTOD. 

Sirach 101-3: ‘ A wise governor instructeth his people; 
And the rule of one that is discerning is well-ordered. As 1s 
the governor of a people, so are his officers; And as is the 
head of a city, so are its inhabitants. A reckless king 
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ruineth his people, But a city becometh populous through 
the prudence of its princes.’ 

Tt d8 Brgmerg td xdpqos Td 2v 7H d—DaAUG tod adEAPOd Gov, THY 
88 év tH 0G d—DaAUA Soxdv 0d xatavocig; 7 Mag Epet TH AdEAPH 
cov, "Ages éxBcrhw to xkppog éx Tod d—0adwod cov’ xal idov, 7 
Soxds év TH d—0aAUG cov; Sroxpité, ExBadre meditov tHY Soxoy ex 
70d d—0arkwod cov, xal tote SiaBAsPerg ExBaretv to xdppos Ex TOD 
opOarwod Tod adeApod cov. 

Pss. of Solomon 41-3: ‘ Wherefore sittest thou, O pro- 
fane (man), in the council of the pious, Seeing that thy heart 
is far removed from the Lord, Provoking with transgressions 
the God of Israel? Extravagant in speech, extravagant in 
outward seeming beyond all (men), Is he that is severe of 
speech in condemning sinners in judgement. And his 
hand is first upon him as (though he acted) in zeal, And 
(yet) he is himself guilty in respect of manifold sins and of 
wantonness.’ 

Talmud Bab. Erachin, fol. 16. 2 (quoted from Light- 
foot, ‘ Horae Hebr.’ vol. ii. p. 158): ‘ R. Tarphon said, 
‘“‘ T wonder whether there be any in this age that will receive 
reproof: but if one saith to another, Cast out the mote out 
of thine eye, he will be ready to answer, Cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye.”’’® 

My date tO &yvov Tot xvat, unde Padrnte todo paoyaolras 
dudv Eureoobey tav yolowv, uNmots xatTaTaTHaWoaL adTODS év TOLS 
Toaly adTaY, xal oteapevtes ONEWoL Bux. 

Prov. 97-8: ‘ He that correcteth a scorner getteth to 
himself shame: And he that reproveth a wicked man 
getteth himself a blot. Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate 
thee: Reprove a wise man and he will love thee.’ 23°: 
‘ Speak not in the hearing of a fool; For he will despise the 
wisdom of thy words.’ 

Sirach 22 7-8: ‘ He who teacheth a fool is (as) one that 
glueth together a potsherd, (Or) as one that awakeneth a 
sleeper out of a deep sleep. He that discourseth to a fool is 
as one discoursing to him that slumbereth, And at the end 


* R. Tarphon had been a priest in the Temple. He was a strong opponent of 
the Jewish Christians, and was probably put to death in A.D. 117. This saying is 
thus of slightly post-Christian date. But it may well be independent of Christ’s 
words ; cf. I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, p. 101. 
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he saith ‘‘ What is it? ’’’ 2213: ‘ Talk not much with a 
foolish man, And consort not with a pig: Beware of him, 
lest thou have trouble, And thou becomest defiled when he 
shaketh himself. Turn from him, and thou wilt find rest, 
And (so) shalt thou not be wearied with his folly.’ 

Od Sdvatar dSévdpov xaddv xaomdv camedv motetv, ob8s méALv 
dévdpov canpov xnxerrov xaAdv Tolelv’ éx yap TOD xaprrod td Sévdpov 
YWVOoxeTaL. NTL ovAAsyovowy 2 dxavldv otapvayy, } ex Tel- 
Borav odxe ; 

Sirach 27°: ‘Upon the cultivation of the tree de- 
pendeth the fruit; So (dependeth) man’s thought upon 
his nature.’ 

Slavonic Enoch 42! (A text): ‘ And I saw all the Lord’s 
works, how they are right, while the works of man are some 
good, and others bad, and in their works are known those 
who lie evilly.’ 

“O &yabds &vOewros éx Tod Kyaod Oncoaveod THs xapdtacg adtod 
éxParrer TO ayaldy, xal 6 movnpds KVOOWTOS Ex TOD Tov EOD Onaaveod 
éuBarrer TO Tovnpdv’ ex yap TOD TepLlaceduatos THS xapdlas AnAEt 
7O otéua adTod. : 

Ezek. 1119-20; ‘ And I will give them one heart, and 
I will put a new spirit within you; and I will take the stony 
heart out of their flesh, and will give them an heart of flesh: 
that they may walk in my statutes, and keep mine ordinances, 
and do them: and they shall be my people, and I will be 
their God.’ 36227: ‘A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart 
of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause 
you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgements, 
and do them.’ 

Sirach 371618: ‘The beginning of every action is 
speech, And before every work is the thought. The roots 
of the heart’s deliberations Bring forth four branches: Good 
and evil, life and death; But the tongue ruleth over them 
altogether.’ 

Test. of Simeon 51®: ‘ Therefore was Joseph comely in 
appearance, and goodly to look upon, because no wicked- 
ness dwelt in him; for some of the trouble of the spirit 
the face manifesteth. And now, my children, Make 
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your hearts good before the Lord, And your ways straight 
before men, And ye shall find grace before the Lord and 
men.’ 

Test. of Naphtali 2 * (@ text): ‘ As a man’s strength, so 
also is his work; and as his mind, so also is his skill; and 
as his purpose, so also is his achievement; and as his heart, 
so also is his mouth; as his eye, so also is his sleep; as his 
soul, so also is his word, either in the law of the Lord, or in 
the works of Beliar.’ 21°: ‘ For if thou bid the eye to hear, 
it cannot; so neither while ye are in darkness can ye do the 
works of light.’ 

Test. of Asher 1 8-9: ‘ Two ways hath God given to the 
sons of men, and two inclinations, and two kinds of action, 
and two modes (of action) and two issues. Therefore all 
things are by twos, one over against the other. For there 
are two ways of good and evil, and with these are the two 
inclinations in our breasts discriminating them. Therefore 
if the soul take pleasure in the good (inclination), all its 
actions are in righteousness; and if it sin it straightway 
repenteth. For, having its thoughts set upon righteous- 
ness, and casting away wickedness, it straightway over- 
throweth the evil, and uprooteth the sin. But if it incline 
to the evil inclination, all its actions are in wickedness, and 
it driveth away the good, and cleaveth to the evil, and is 
ruled by Beliar; even though it work what is good, he 
perverteth it to evil. For whenever it beginneth to do good, 
he forceth the issue of the action into evil for him, seeing 
that the treasure of the inclination is filled with an evil 
spirit.’ 

Tt dé we xadreite, Kupre, Kupre, xat 0d moreite & Aéyw ; 

Ezek. 33 *°-82: ‘ And as for thee, son of man, the chil- 
dren of thy people talk of thee by the walls and in the doors 
of the houses, and speak one to another, every one to his 
brother, saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the 
word that cometh forth from the Lord. And they come 
unto thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee as 
my people, and they hear thy words but do them not: for 
with their mouth they shew much love, but their heart goeth 
after their gain. And, lo, thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
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well on an instrument: for they hear thy words, but they 
do them not.’ 

Ike dotig Epyetat mode we xat d&xober mov tay Adywv tobTOV 
xal Totet abtovs, SrodelEw Suiv tiv, éotly Suotos’ Guords got 
avOomna Sotig Eoxabe nal eBdOvve xal dxodédunoe thy olxtav 
adtod éxt thy nétoav’ xal xatéByn H Beoyh xal HAOov of motapol 
nal Emvevoay of &vewor, xal meooémecov TH olxig exelvy, xat odx 
tneoe’ teleucdtwto yap énmt thy métopav. nat mao 6 d&xobav 
pov THY Adywv tobtwv, xal wh Toldv adtobs, Sorbo éotiy 
avOpmnm Soatig @xodduynoe Thy oixtay adtod éxi thy &uov’ xat 
xatépy n Beoyh xat HAVov of motapol xal Exvevoauy of Kvepor, xal 
Tpocexoav Ty otxta éxetvy, xab edOdc emeoe’ xal Hy h mtdoIG 
aUTHS weyarn. 

Prov. 1075: ‘ When the whirlwind passeth, the wicked 
is no more: But the righteous is an everlasting foundation ’ ; 
cf. 124-38, 127, 144, 

Jerem. 17°58: ‘ Thus saith the Lord: Cursed is the man 
that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the 
heath in the desert, and shall not see when good cometh; but 
shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, a salt 
land and not inhabited. Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be as 
a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out his 
roots by the river, and shall not fear when heat cometh, 
but his leaf shall be green; and shall not be careful in the 
year of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit’; 
Cratezek. 13 70-#. 

Tobit 481°: ‘As thy substance is, give alms of it 
according to thine abundance: if thou have much, according 
to the abundance thereof, give alms; if thou have little, 
bestow it, and be not afraid to give alms according to that 
little: for thou layest up a good treasure for thyself against 
the day of necessity: because alms delivereth from death, 
and suffereth not to come into darkness.’ 12810; ‘ Do 
the good, and evil shall not find you. Better is prayer with 
truth, and alms with righteousness, than riches with un- 
righteousness; it is better to give alms than to lay up gold: 
almsgiving doth deliver from death, and it purges away all 


sin. They that do alms shall be fed with life; they that 
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commit sin and unrighteousness are enemies to their own 
life.’ 

Cf. with the stress in the Sermon on the heart Test. of 
Zebulun 14: ‘ Il am not conscious that I have sinned all my 
days, save in thought’; Story of Ahikar 22° (Armenian): 
‘Son, crush and consume the evil out of thy heart, and it is 
well for thee with God and man, and thou art holpen by 
the will of God.’ 


169 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PRIMARY MEANING OF THE SERMON 


We now proceed to examine the meaning and associations 
which the words in our reconstructed text of the Sermon’ 
would have for Jewish minds in the first century, with a view 
to reaching an interpretation of them free from the subjective 
element and historically accurate. The primary meaning 
is far from being the sole import of such pregnant sayings; 
but the true primary meaning is the only foundation upon 
which further implications and applications can rightly be 
reared. Let us then try to understand the Sermon as 
those who first heard it understood it, not however losing 
sight of the possibility that our Lord, while conveying His 
thoughts through the medium of common Jewish expres- 
sions, may not have meant by them precisely what they 
imported in the current Jewish usage. 

The analysis of the Discourse is simple: (1) It began 
with the enunciation of elements of blessedness, enforced 
by warnings in the shape of Woes pronounced on the oppo- 
sites of these qualities. (2) Then came illustrations of the 
revision of the Jewish moral standards. (3) This was 
succeeded by warnings against the criticising of others. 
(4) Then we have a prohibition of giving that which is holy 
to the dogs, and the sayings about the good and the bad tree 
and the good and the bad heart ; and finally (5) the duty of 
doing as well as hearing, enforced by the illustration of the 
wise and the foolish builders. We will take each of these 
sections in order. 

I. Tue Beatirupes anp Wokss.*—The first Beatitude 
a As the word ‘ Blessed ’ occurs nine times, we reckon the Beatitudes as nine in 
number. At the same time we are not unmindful that the great similarity between 


the last two constitutes considerable ‘justification for the scholastic enumeration of 
eight Beatitudes. 
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is pronounced upon the ‘ poor.’ What does our Lord 
mean by the word? In the LXX xrtwyd¢ is so frequently 
the rendering of the Hebrew °}¥ (38 times) that it seems 
most probable that it is of the corresponding Aramaic 
word that mtwyé¢ is here the translation. Now there are 
passages in the Mosaic Code where °3¥ simply denotes 
economic poverty (e.g. Ex. 227°). But in the prophets 
and the poetical books (especially the Psalms) it is fre- 
quently used in a specialised sense, of those humbled or 
bowed down, as by oppression or misfortune. In the 
later Jewish literature the word has acquired a religious 
colouring also, and has come to mean ‘ those who in their 
oppression have drawn nearer to God and leave their cause 
in His hands. hey are the pious Israelites who suffer 
from the tyranny of the heathen or of their worldly country- 
men, and who refuse to assert themselves, but accept in a 
humble spirit the chastening sent by God.’* In many 
passages they are assured of deliverance and blessing. It 
seems both natural and probable to interpret the Beatitude 
of Christ in accordance with the meaning which ‘Jy had 
come to acquire. St. Matthew certainly interpreted it in 
this way, as is shown by his addition of 74 mvebuant. And 
we may fairly conclude that this was the interpretation of the 
Beatitude commonly held by the Palestinian Christians of 
the second generation. We are inclined also to believe 
that the word ztwyé¢ has the same meaning in our Lord’s 
words recorded in Lk. 418, and in Lk. 7% = Mt. 115. 

That this is right is confirmed by a consideration of 
the next Beatitude, pronounced upon the ‘meek.’ This 
Beatitude appears to be based on Ps. 371, and there and 
in seven other places mpatc is the LXX rendering of the 
Hebrew ¥. Now 13¥ was, like its kindred word %y, 
a distinctive designation of the oppressed righteous, the 
difference between the two terms being, according to 
Driver, that while the former means properly, as we have 
already noticed, one who is humbled by adverse external 
circumstances, the latter denotes one who voluntarily 
humbles himself under the divine will. 


® Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 22. 
> See Art. ‘ Poor,’ Hastings’ D.B. vol. iv. 
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To our Lord’s hearers, then, the import of these two 
words would be a very full and comprehensive one, em- 
bracing the whole of a familiar type of character. Of what 
its features were we can learn something further from the 
other terms used to denote it in the Jewish literature, and 
from the contexts in which they occur. The ‘ poor’ and 
the ‘ meek ’ are also designated by other more or less synony- 
mous words and phrases—e.g. those that fear, love, seek, 
wait for, Yahweh, His servants, the godly, the righteous. 
They are constantly spoken of as being hated and evil 
entreated by their enemies and persecutors, who are repre- 
sented as having characteristics opposite to theirs; e.g. they 
are wicked, evildoers, proud, etc., and they set themselves 
in various ways to dishonour God and to bring reproach 
upon His servants. In many passages their oppression is 
implied to be inflicted upon them because of their godliness 
which the wicked hate. Their attitude under trial is repre- 
sented as one of non-resistance to their oppressors. They 
commit their cause into God’s hands and entreat Him to 
defend them.. We can also supplement our picture from 
the N.T. descriptions of individuals who answer to this 
type, such as that which St. Luke gives in his Gospel of the 
Infancy. It is upon this type of character then that our 
Lord pronounces blessing. It appears in fact to have been 
the most open to accept His Person and His teaching. 
But perhaps He was especially thinking, as in the ninth 
Beatitude, of this type as it would be manifested in the 
future under the stress of persecution for His sake. 

Looking back now to the text of the Sermon, it is clear 
that of neither of the first two Beatitudes is the meaning 
accurately conveyed by the Greek rendering. No doubt 
the suffering righteous often were literally poor, but literal 
poverty is only a subordinate element in the import of the 
word 0)¥. peatic also is somewhat misleading. Like 
our English ‘ meek,’ it is predicated mainly of a person’s 
attitude towards his fellows, whereas 1}¥ denotes rather 
humility towards God. 

The third and fourth Beatitudes in our reconstructed 

4 Cf. e.g., besides the passages quoted in the last chapter, Pss. 97%, 14% 34° 
4017, 
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text form a pair, as do the first and second. Of the mean- 
ing of the third there seems little room for doubt. The 
terms ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst’ are, by a natural metaphor, 
employed in secular as well as sacred literature to express 
the deeper cravings of man. And in both the O.T. and 
the N.T. they are used to denote a spiritual yearning 
towards God Himself. The precise meaning of our fourth 
Beatitude is not so easy to determine. The question we 
have to consider is, To what kind of mourning and weeping 
do the words refer? mevOciv in the LXX is nearly always 
a translation of the Hebrew 938 (41 times). But this 
word is used in a variety of senses, sometimes of mourning 
for the dead, sometimes of mourning for calamity, and 
sometimes of mourning for sin. The following considera- 
tions may help to determine the meaning here. 

(1) It seems probable that in all the Beatitudes our 
Lord has in mind the‘ poor ’ of the first Beatitude, and their 
characteristics. Now in previous ages they had often had 
much cause to mourn on account of the personal calamities 
which they endured at the hands of their enemies and 
oppressors, and also on account of national calamities, 
especially those due to foreign foes. And in our Lord’s 
days they doubtless mourned that their nation was in sub- 
jection to the Romans. But their mourning seems then 
to have been predominantly for their personal sins, and for 
those of their nation, which were retarding the ‘ consolation 
of Israel’ and the ‘redemption of Jerusalem,’ to which 
they looked forward. 

(2) In these opening Beatitudes the first verses of 
Is. 61 seem to have been specially present to our Lord’s 
mind. St. Luke tells us that He took the text of His 
sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth from the opening 
words of this chapter, and applied to Himself and to His 
message the description which the prophet there gives of 
his office and mission.» And in the message which our 
Lord sent to the Baptist in prison there seems to be the 
trace of this same passage.* It is interesting to notice that 
O13 occurs in the first verse of Is. 61, DOAN in v, 2, and 
that much of the import of the word O”3¥ of the first 

a LK. 2 6, 38, b LK, 4 18-90, © Mt. rr = Lk. 7%, 
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Beatitude is contained in the other descriptive words of 
v. I. Now what kind of mourning is it of which the 
prophet here speaks? It seems to be primarily, as in 
Is. 60°, mourning for national and personal calamities. 
But to the Jewish mind calamity and sin were inseparable 
in thought, as were prosperity and righteousness. The 
immediate context of this passage affords an instance of 
this fact. In vv. 20 and 21 of c. 60, directly after the 
promise ‘ the days of thy mourning shall be ended’ come 
the words ‘ Thy people also shall be all righteous, they 
shall inherit the land for ever.’ It is thus quite possible 
that when our Lord quoted this passage in reference to 
Himself and His message it was in the deeper sense of 
sorrow at all thwarting of God’s purposes through sin that 
He took the prophet’s words. 

(3) In many passages of the Psalms and elsewhere, as 
we saw in the last chapter, blessing is assured to mourning of 
this kind. There was abundant precedent for the promise 
of comfort to those who are of ‘a broken and contrite heart’ 
ec 513). 

(4) That this is the sense in which the words of the 
Beatitude are to be understood seems the more probable 
when we place it in connexion with the third. So inter- 
preted, there is a close parallelism between the two. The 
latter pronounces blessing on those who turn away from sin 
and mourn over it; the former on those who turn towards 
God and aspire after Him. In the terminology of mystical 
theology the one represents the detachment, the other the 
attachment, of the soul. In each case the reference 1s 
probably both individual and national. The two spheres 
are closely connected in the religious consciousness. 

It is important to notice that there is nothing to lead us 
to suppose that mourning on account of bereavement was 
specially in our Lord’s mind, The English ‘ mourn ’ 1s apt 
to suggest this more than the Greek. For out of the nine 
other occurrences in the N.T. of the word zev0ety there 1s 
but one where it denotes mourning for bereavement, viz. 
Mk. 161° (of the death of Christ), whilst in at least four 
cases the mourning is for sin (viz. Mt. 9%, 1 Cor. 5?, 
a Cor, £24 and Jas. -4.°). 
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Of the remaining Beatitudes, the import and reference 
seem to be less doubtful and ambiguous, z.e. if we may 
trust the Greek version of them as being faithful to the 
meaning of the original. In the case of the first we have 
seen reason to think that its import and associations are 
substantially different from those of the Greek rendering ; 
—at least, from what the Greek would convey to Gentile 
readers unacquainted with the LXX. There does not 
appear to be reason to suspect such a difference in the case of 
the Beatitudes which remain for consideration. We there- 
fore take the pronouncements, ‘ Blessed are the merciful, 
the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and the persecuted,’ to 
have been intended to convey substantially what these words 
are naturally taken tomean. érenuev denotes the feeling of 
compassion which is excited by another’s misery. It would 
therefore be more accurately rendered ‘ compassionate,’ or 
‘ pitiful,’ than ‘ merciful”: for we use the term ‘ merciful ’ 
also to denote a forgiving disposition in regard to men’s 
offences against us. 

The word cipnvororot is rather a rare one, and is used in 
classical Greek in the sense of national peace commissioners. 
But in the one passage in the LXX where the verb occurs 
(Prov. 101°) it bears a general sense, and so also in the one 
other passage in the N.T. where it is found (Col. 12°). It is 
obvious that in the Beatitude its sense is quite general. The 
national sphere of the duty of peaceableness is doubtless 
included within its scope, and in view of the state of popular 
feeling in our Lord’s time may have suggested itself rather 
prominently to His hearers. But its full reference is clear] 
to an active peaceableness in all the relations of life. The 
persecution of the eighth Beatitude doubtless refers to suffer- 
ing endured in behalf of the right (as Matthew has it, ‘ for 
righteousness’ sake’). Perhaps our Lord was thinking of 
the persecution which His disciples would undergo on 
account of their allegiance to Him. This is explicitly stated 
in the expanded form of this saying contained in the last 
Beatitude. There the persecution is said to be ‘ for the Son 
of man’s sake.’ Thus the eighth and ninth Beatitudes 
recapitulate the thought of the first. The series both opens 
and closes with the thought of the oppressed righteous. 
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Before passing to the Woes it is worth while to inquire 
into the probable source of the sixth Beatitude. The two 
nearest parallels in the Psalms are Ps. 117 and Ps. 2434, 
The latter passage especially seems to have been present 
to.our Lord’s mind. This is the only place in the LXX 
where the expression xaOaed¢ tH xapdte occurs,» and one of 
the two passages in the O.T. in which alone the corre- 
sponding Hebrew phrase 229 72 is found, and in it purity 
of heart is linked with the thought of seeing God. It is 
therefore probable that we have in this Beatitude an adapted 
quotation from Ps. 24 and that our Lord used words 
corresponding to the 229 12 of its fourth verse. Now of 
the Hebrew words denoting purity the adjective "3 is 
the least tinged with the idea of ceremonial cleanness. In 
six out of its seven occurrences in the O.T. it is used in an 
eemical sease (Job. 114, Ps. 19°, 244, 731, Cantt.. 6-5-1), 
and, as already noticed, in two out of these six se: is added 
(Pss. 244, 731). Its root meaning seems to be ‘ separate,’ 
and in conjunction with the defining word it will have 
signified to the hearers a separation from sin which is 
inward, of thought, feeling and purpose (cf. the Psalmist’s 
immediately following words, ‘ who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity ’). 

St. Luke’s account of the Woes suggests that each of 
them was the counterpart of one of the Beatitudes. If so, 
the first will have designated the prosperous ungodly, the 
second the self-satisfied, the third the impenitent, and the 
fourth those who are well spoken of because they are worldly. 
It cannot be said that there is much, either in the connota- 
tion in LXX usage of the Greek words used, or in their 
Hebrew equivalents, to support these interpretations, 
e.g. mhobotog in the LXX is usually the rendering of VYy 
or the corresponding verb (20 times), and Driver has 
pointed out that VwWy is never used in the O.T. as the 
opposite of 3¥.» It is generally opposed to #9, which 
is the one Hebrew word that distinctly expresses the idea 


@ Usually caOapds in the LXX is a translation of 7}, and bears a ceremonial 


sense. 
b Art. ‘ Poor,’ Hastings’ D.B. vol. 4. 
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of literal poverty. This leads one to suspect that in our 
Greek Woes we have not a rendering faithful to the import 
of the Aramaic of our Lord. 

Looking back upon these Beatitudes and Woes, we see 
that it is upon inward dispositions of heart that they lay 
stress. External conditions are indeed implied in the first 
Beatitude and the first Woe and are expressed in the last 
two Beatitudes and the last Woe. But these too, in their 
inner meaning, seem to refer not so much to the conditions in 
themselves as to the character revealed by the conditions. 
It might be thought that in pronouncing these conditions 
blessed our Lord was thinking of the effects upon character 
of the patient endurance of them. But the words ‘ for the 
Son of man’s sake,’ the comparisons of the prophets and 
the false prophets, and the great stress in Christ’s teaching 
generally on persecution as the necessary consequence of 
true devotion to Himself, seem to make it probable that at 
least the main thought in Christ’s mind was that these 
conditions are blessed because they are evidence of the 
possession of inward characteristics which are such.* 

This interpretation is supported by a consideration of 
the meaning of the word ‘ blessed’ as here used by our 
Lord. It is evidently not synonymous with ‘ happy,’ for 
blessedness is predicated of those whose outward conditions 
of life are productive of unhappiness. Now the word 
waxdetog in the LXX is always the translation of WR. 
And of the 45 instances where it occurs in the O.T., 
26 are in the Psalms. Probably, then, it was the Aramaic 
equivalent of this word which Christ used, and its use 
in the Psalms may have been specially in His mind. Now 
there are indeed one or two instances of the use of WN 
where it may denote the happiness which is the result 
of material blessings—e.g. ‘ Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them’ in Ps. 1275. But nearly always it 
denotes the well-being of a man’s spirit, which is the result 
not of his circumstances in the world or anything outside 


* It might be thought that the change of tense from the present to the perfect 
in the words * have been persecuted ” indicates that our Lord is thinking of a certain 
temper fostered by the infliction of wrong. But this inference cannot be pressed 
since the Hebrew and Aramaic participles are properly timeless. 
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himself, but of his religious and moral state. It is the 
consciousness of a right relationship towards God and man; 
e.g. it 1s repeatedly pronounced upon those who put their 
trust in God (Pss. 2, 348, 404, 841), and also on those 
who fear God (Pss. 1121, 1281), who wait for God (Is. 3018), 
whose strength is in God (Ps. 845), whom God chastens 
(Ps. 441"), whose transgressions are forgiven (Ps. 321-2), 
who do not walk in the counsel of the ungodly (Ps. 11), 
who do righteousness (Ps. 106%, Is. 561-2), who walk in the 
law of the Lord (Ps. 1191), keep wisdom’s ways (Prov. 8 *), 
and consider the poor and needy (Ps. 411). It is in the 
same sense, viz. of a happiness in God which is the result 
of spiritual and moral qualities, that paxderog is elsewhere 
used in the N.T., both by our Lord and others; e.g. Christ 
declares those blessed who are not made to stumble by 
Him, those who hear the word of God and keep it, Peter in 
his Great Confession, those who give rather than those who 
Peeeireveyit- 11 ° Ik..11 2°, Nit. 16%): Acts 20 **),. etc. ; 
Elizabeth pronounces Mary blessed because she believed 
the message of Gabriel (Lk. 14°) ; St. Paul quotes Ps. 321-2 
in Rom. 47-8; St. James pronounces blessing on the man 
who endures temptation, and St. John on those who die in 
the Lord, who keep the words of the prophecy in his book, 
who wash their robes{Jas. 112, Rev. 141°, 22”), etc. Itisin 
the same sense, we may safely infer, that our Lord’s hearers 
would understand the pronouncements of blessing in the 
Beatitudes of the Sermon. And no doubt the pronounce- 
ments of woe would convey to them the opposite idea. 

The words paxéerog and oat thus understood accord 
with the enunciation of inward dispositions in the Beatitudes 
and Woes. It is clear that no condition of life, however 
conducive it may be to blessedness or its opposite, necessarily 
results in the one state or the other. But our moral sense 
declares it to be absolutely true that some inward disposi- 
tions are inherently blessed, and others the reverse. 

To each of the Beatitudes a promise is attached. These 
promises are expressed in language much influenced by the 
current Messianic Hope. In all of them the verb 1s in the 
future, except in the first and eighth, where it is present, 
and the ninth, where it is not expressed. But probably in 
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the Aramaic the verb was not expressed in the first and 
eighth, as well as the ninth. In any case the hearers would 
probably understand the coming of the Kingdom to be in 
the future, although in the near future, and probably in 
their lifetime. For, as Dalman says, ‘ the “ sovereignty of 
God” is for Jesus invariably an eschatological entity, of 
which a present can be predicted only because “ the end” 
is already approaching ’ (‘ Words of Jesus,’ p. 135). 

The promise of the ‘ kingdom of heaven’ stands both 
first and last. This indicates its importance. All the 
others seem to be, either included within it as aspects and 
elements of the future good, or else substantially equivalent 
to it. In the latter class we should place the promise to 
the meek. ‘The hearers would understand it as referring 
to participation in the collective blessings of salvation, as 
may be seen from the passage of Ethiopic Enoch quoted in 
the last chapter, and from other parallels.» There is thus 
a remarkable parallelism between the whole of the Beatitudes 
pronounced upon the poor and the meek. Perhaps also we 
should place in the same category the promises of the seventh 
and ninth Beatitudes. A comparison of the expression 
‘sons of God’ with the similar expressions in Mt. 13 %8, 
Lk. 203%, and Wisd. Sol. 5° suggests that it may be equi- 
valent here to ‘ inheritors of the Kingdom.’® In the last 
promise, the words ‘in Heaven’ are, according to Dalman, 
synonymous for ‘ with God.’* If so, the form of words in 
which this promise is couched leaves it open to us to under- 
stand the reward as referring to participation in the ex- 
pected Kingdom. ‘The promise to the pure in heart, ‘ for 
they shall see God,’ might be thought to look beyond life in 
the Kingdom to the beatific vision of Heaven above. It is 
in this sense that St. John speaks of seeing God’s face 
(Rev. 224; cf. 1 Jn. 3%). But it does not seem probable 
that the hearers would so interpret Christ’s promise. 
Rather would they interpret it of fellowship with God in the 
Kingdom upon earth (cf. Ps. 174%). So understood, this 


® See p.143 5 cf. Dalman, Words of Fesus (Engl. ed.), pp. 126-127 ; Schiirer, 
Fewish People in the Time of Christ (Engl. transl.), div. 2, vol. ii. p. 172. 

> Cf. Montefiore, Syn. Gospels, vol. ii. p. 482. 

© Words of Fesus, p. 206. 
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promise falls into line with the rest as referring to the 
blessedness of participation in the coming Kingdom. 

The popular conception of this Kingdom was a more or 
less material and national one, and into the picture of future 
blessedness which our Lord’s words would call up to His 
hearers’ minds, outward conditions of life doubtless entered. 
It is not, however, upon these, but upon the spiritual side, 
that the promises lay stress. 

There is no necessary inconsistency between the 
promises thus understood and the. pronouncements of 
blessedness. For it is not needful to suppose that the 
conjunction ét implies that the blessedness consists solely 
in the obtaining of these promises. Whilst they are future 
the blessedness follows as an immediate result from the 
inner dispositions described. ‘The promise represents the 
gift of grace by Christ in the new Kingdom, as adapted 
to each case.’* In fact, the force of ét here seems to be 
‘and the proof of it is’ rather than ‘ and the reason of it 1s’ 
(ef the useof 6c. in Lk. 747).» 

2. Tue Reviston or Morar Stanparps.—The first 
verse of this section states in general terms the mission 
which our Lord claims in regard to the Jewish Scriptures. 
He came, not to annul or abrogate them, but to make them 
complete or perfect. In the illustrations of this making 
perfect which follow it is seen to consist in the bringing of 
teaching to completion and not in the fulfilment of promises 
or prophecies. Perhaps V3) was the Aramaic word used 
by our Lord. It means properly ‘to complete’ (and so 
might well be rendered into Greek by ndypéour);* but 
was commonly used in the sense of ‘ expounding fully.’ 
We may infer from ph} voulonte that some supposed that 
Christ claimed to abrogate the teaching of the O.T. Such 
an impression might naturally be created by His tone of 
unlimited personal authority, His breach of Sabbath regula- 
tions, the non-observance of fasting by His disciples, etc. 


® Edersheim, Life and Times of Fesus the Messiah, p. 529. 

> The éri of the last Beatitude however (in the phrase dru 6 po 00s tydv Todds) 
bears the meaning “ because.’ 

¢ In the LXX, however, Anpoty is not found as the translation of the corre- 
sponding Hebrew 1193. The Hebrew word occurs five times in the O.T., the 
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It would be profoundly disturbing to Jewish minds, with 
whom the eternity of the Law was an axiom. The passages 
quoted in the last chapter may be supplemented by 
2 Esdras 9 **-37 ‘We who have received the Law and 
sinned must perish, together with our heart, which has 
taken it in: the Law, however, perishes not, but abides in 
its glory’; and Baruch 41-2 ‘This is the book of the 
commandments of God, And the law that endureth for 
ever: All they that hold it fast are appointed to life; But 
such as leave it shall die.’ ‘ It was the opinion of the nation 
concerning the Messias,’ says Dr. John Lightfoot, ‘ that 
he would bring in a new law, but not at all to the prejudice 
or damage of Moses and the prophets: but that he would 
advance the Mosaic law to the very highest pitch, and would 
fulfil those things that were foretold by the prophets, and 
that according to the letter, even to the greatest pomp.’ * 
Thus our Lord’s statement of His mission in the Sermon 
agrees with the expectations which were current concerning 
the Messiah. 

This is the first use in St. Matthew of 4\0ov by our 
Lord. Each of the Gospels places the word upon His 
lips, but Matthew does so more frequently than the other 
two Synoptists. It implies His consciousness of a mission 
from the Father, but hardly His pre-existence. ‘The same 
word is used of the Baptist (Mt. 1118, 1710-12, o7 82, 
nec). 

(a) The Law of Murder. The introductory formula 
juoboate St. gopé0y (totg &pyatorc) to this and each of the 
other laws, where yéypanta. might have been expected, is 
not to be explained on the ground of the hearers’ ignorance 
of reading. Reading of the Bible, and especially of the 
Pentateuch, was one of the principal subjects of instruction 
in the Jewish elementary schools. The saying in Pirké 
Aboth 52? on the Ages of Man begins thus: ‘ At five years 
old one is fit for the Scripture’ (N7p97); and Josephus 
c. Apionem 2% writes: xat ypdupata (i.e. reading and 
writing) maideterw éxédevoe [scil. todg matdac], mot te todc 
vou.oug avactpépecOar xal té&v mooydvay tae tpaters értlotacban, 
TH ev lve utdvrat, toig & lve ovvtpepduevor uhte mapaBatvect 

® Horae Hebr. (Gandell’s ed.), vol. ii. p. 99. 
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wnte oxnpw ayvolag gywor cof. 1%, 2182 Tim. 315. The 
Jewish schools were open to boys only, but girls were 
taught to read at home.» As knowledge of the Law was 
esteemed the chief thing in Jewish education, great import- 
ance could not fail to be attached to the ability to read it. 

Why, then, does our Lord thus express Himself? It 
is because He is appealing to what His hearers had been 
taught rather than to what they had read for themselves in 
the O.T. Consonant with this is the fact that ‘the par- 
ticular passages of the law which are here cited by our 
Saviour are not produced as the bare words of Moses, but 
as clothed in the glosses of the Scribes.’» The contrast 
which He draws is between the Rabbinical interpretations 
of these laws and His own, even where the former merely 
enforced the literal observance of the legal precept. 

Dr. Abrahams has noted that in the exegetical ter- 
minology of R. Ishmael (end of first century) there is a 
constantly recurring phrase which runs thus: ‘ The text 
reads so and so. I hear from it so and so: Sut other texts 
prove that this is not its true meaning’ (AOVO TDoN-.--- 
3X yOrw), and that this formula is used for introducing 
a ‘ second sense’ in mitigation or expansion of the letter 
of the text.c It seems probable that, as he suggests, this 
formula underlies our Lord’s recurring phrase, ‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said . . . but I say unto you.’ In any 
case it offers an interesting parallel to it. If our Lord did 
adopt it, He also significantly altered it, for, whilst 1t was 
intended to exclude the personal authority of the teacher, 
our Lord lays all stress on His own authority. 

tog dpyatorg may be understood, either * to them of old 
time’ (R.V.), or ‘ by them of old time’ (A.V.). Perhaps 
the former is preferable, because the words seem to contrast 
more naturally with Syiv in the next clause than with éyo. 

The words ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ agree with the sixth 
commandment of the Decalogue, Ex. 201%, Deut. 517; 
but the remaining words, ‘ and whosoever shall kill shall be 


® See G. H. Box in Enc. Bibl. p. 1201. 
b Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. vol. ii. p. 107. : ; 
© Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, First Series, p. 16 ; Cambridge Bibl. 
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in danger of the judgement,’ are not a quotation from the 
O.T. We shall consider presently the meaning of * judge- 
ment ’ here. 

The main thought of Christ in the words which follow 
is clear. He extends the scope of the sixth commandment 
to the inclusion of even the feeling of anger towards a 
brother. The three instances of guilt are plainly intended 
to forma climactic series. The first degree is the temporary 
hatred which we call anger: then comes the expression 
of it in the word ‘Paxé, and finally that in the word Mopé. 
‘Pax is evidently a transliteration of 8p’). This word, 
which literally means ‘ empty,’ is of frequent occurrence 
in Rabbinic writings in the sense of ‘ empty-head’ and was 
a common term of contempt; e.g. the following passage is 
quoted, amongst others, by J. Lightfoot in illustration: 
“A king’s daughter was married to a certain dirty fellow. 
He commands her to stand by him as a mean servant, and 
to be his butler. To whom she said, Raca, 1 am a king’s 
daughter.’* It is natural to suppose that Mapé is also a 
transliteration, and that it represents the Hebrew 7D. 
But it is difficult to believe that this is the case, for M79 
means ‘murmuring,’ ‘ refractory,’ which does not appear 
to be a suitable sense in this connexion, and there is no 
evidence that it was a common term of opprobrium. Prob- 
ably then Mwpé is a translation, and means‘ fool.’ Asinthe 
LXX Mapé is a rendering of 533, this word may well ex- 
press the meaning of the epithet in this connexion. 94) is 
used to denote a godless and immoral person, e.g. in Ps. 14 " 
It is a stronger term than ‘Paxé, which implies rather in- 
tellectual worthlessness. J. Lightfoot thus distinguishes 
between the two terms: ‘ Raca denotes indeed morosity, 
and lightness of manners and life: but fool judgeth bitterly of 
the spiritual and eternal state, and decreeth a man to certain 
destruction.’ » 

The words +} xptoer, t ovvedptes and cig thy yéevvay must 
represent a climactic series corresponding to the three 
ascending degrees of guilt. The meaning of ti ovvedpte 


* Horae Hebr. vol. ii. p. 109, from Midrash Tillin upon Ps. 137. 
o Ibid. p. 112. 
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is not doubtful. It clearly refers to the central Jewish 
tribunal in Jerusalem. +7) xetoe, then, will relate to a lesser 
Jewish court. It would be natural to understand it as 
referring to the local courts scattered over the land. But 
there is evidence that these could not adjudicate on murder 
cases* J. Lightfoot holds that +} xetce: in both its occur- 
rences in this passage means tH xploer tév odpavay, and 
supports his view by quoting several Rabbinic sayings which 
distinguish between direct and indirect homicide, and leave 
the latter to be dealt with by the act of God, without any 
punishment inflicted by the Sanhedrin.» This interpreta- 
tion is attractive but hardly tenable. It is not likely that, 
if this were the meaning, the qualifying words would have 
been omitted. The Sanhedrin was clearly a human 
tribunal, and in a climactic series the divine judgement 
would not naturally precede the human. And even if the 
reference to a heavenly tribunal could be sustained in the 
case of the second occurrence of tH xetcet, it is hard to think 
that the first refers to other than a human court; and it 
would seem very improbable to suppose that the reference 
in both is not the same. To what, then, do the words refer ? 
The most probable interpretation seems to be that they 
refer to the ‘ minor Sanhedrins ’ consisting of twenty-three 
members which the Mishna states to have been appointed 
in every town of a certain population, and to have been 
empowered to deal with criminal cases of life and death 
(mivp) 93).c It is to these local Sanhedrins that our 
Lord seems to refer in His instructions to the Twelve 
(Mt. 1017). It may well be, therefore, that here also the 
reference is to trial before these subordinate courts. 

The first two penalties then we take to have, primarily 
at least, a human reference. Is the same the case with the 
third? Archbishop Trench thinks that it is. He writes: 
‘It is a strange marring and misunderstanding of our 
Lord’s words on the part of some . . . to make the two 
earlier, the “judgement” and the “council,” expressions of 


a Cf. Josephus Antt. bk. 14, c. 9, § 3- 
b Horae Hebr. vol. ii. pp. 109-112. ; ; ; 
¢ Cf. Schirer, Jewish People in the Time of Christ (Engl. transl.), div. 2, vol. i. 
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penalties inflicted by earthly tribunals; and only the third, 
the ‘‘ Gehenna,” that which comes directly from the sentence 
of God. On the contrary, they are all earthly forms under 
which the different degrees of loss and injury for the spirit 
of man, reaching at last to its total loss and perdition,— 
set forth by the casting out into the place appointed for the 
burning of the offal of Jerusalem—are described... . 
Therefore our translation “‘ he//-fire’”” is not happy, as some- 
what countenancing the confusion; not that the eternal 
loss is not indicated by our Lord, but since that has 
twice before been mentioned under forms of things 
earthly, so should it still have been here.’* This is an 
attractive view, by reason of its symmetry, but it is not 
probable. The word yéewa was in common use in N.T, 
times to denote the final place of punishment of the wicked ; 
cf., e.g, Syr. Apoc. of Baruch 591° ‘ And the mouth of 
Gehenna, and the station of vengeance, and the place of 
faith, and the region of hope’; 2 Esdras 7%* ‘ And then 
shall the pit of torment appear, and over against it the place 
of refreshment; The furnace of Gehenna shall be made 
manifest, and over against it the Paradise of delight’; 
Pirké Aboth 5 ‘ The bold-faced man is for Gehenna, and 
the shame-faced man is for the Garden of Eden.’ In every 
other N.T. passage the word seems clearly to be used in 
this symbolic sense. Whether this use of the word arose 
from the throwing of the corpses of criminals into literal 
fires burning in this valley seems doubtful. The idea that 
there were such fires perpetually kept up in Hinnom, and 
that they were used for consuming the dead bodies of 
criminals as well as the carcases of animals and the refuse of 
the city, springs from a statement to this effect by Kimchi. 
His date is late (¢. a.D. 1200), and apart from him there 
does not appear to be evidence of any fires other than those 
of Molech having been kept up in this valley. It is how- 
ever not improbable that the refuse of the city would for 
sanitary reasons be destroyed by fire. If so, the bodies of 
criminals may have been cremated in these fires. At an 

rate, from the allusion to the graves of the children of the 


* St. Aug. on the Sermon on the Mount (3rd ed.), pp. 190-191. 
> Cf. R. H. Charles, Art. ‘ Gehenna,’ in Hastings’ D.B., vol. ii. p. 119. 
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people in 2 Kings 23% 1°, Hinnom would appear to have 
been near the common burial-place. It is thus possible 
that to the hearers’ minds the picture would have presented 
itself of the offender’s corpse being cast into the literal 
fires of Hinnom. Be this as it may, they would probably 
understand a divine penalty to be meant. 

In the first two instances évoyog is followed by the dative 
(th xptoer, 7G ovvedptm), and the meaning is ‘ liable to the 
sentence to be imposed by the tribunal.’ In the third case 
it is followed by cic with the accusative (cig chy yéewvav). 
We must either understand some such word as AnBijvat to be 
implied, or, with J. Lightfoot, give to eic the force of ‘ even 
unto,’ indicating a severer penalty than the preceding. 

This triplet of sayings 1s clearly not meant to teach that 
the legal penalties of angry feelings and angry words are 
to be administered by human courts. Trench is doubtless 
right, in the passage we have quoted, in contending that it is 
things heavenly which are portrayed under the shadows of 
things earthly. Still less is it our Lord’s meaning that each 
offence is to be dealt with by the appropriate tribunal with 
nicety of distinction. It may be indeed that He is here 
ironically imitating the casuistical distinctions drawn by the 
Rabbis. 

Nor is it legitimate to infer that any special guilt 
attaches to the use of the two particular epithets which He 
mentions. As Trench observes, the use by St. James of 
& &Oowne xevé (2 2°), and by our Lord of pwpdg (Mt. 23 Ee); 
‘are proofs, if any were needed, that these terms are in- 
stanced but as signs of inward states of enmity and scorn: 
else might a new Pharisaism develop itself out of this very 
teaching of Christ’s; which, as avoiding certain expressly 
forbidden utterances of outrage and ill will, should count 
itself free to use any other. But, even as these, where love 
is, may be righteously and holily used, and Christ and His 
servants spake the keenest things in love. . . so where 
love is not, the guilt of “‘ Racha,” and “ Thou fool,” will be 
incurred not merely where other words are substituted for 
these, but where no word at all escapes from the lips.’ » 


@ Horae Hebr. vol. ii. p. 112. 
b St, Aug. on the Sermon on the Mount, p. 189 note. 
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The purport of our Lord’s words is plainly this: that 
all within man out of which the act of murder takes its rise 
involves guilt before God and incurs liability to the divine 
penalty. Here, as with many another of His sayings, the 
path of literalism leads us away from His true meaning. 

No doubt the word eix% which we have omitted from 
our Q text expresses a qualification consonant with our 
Lord’s meaning. He who looked round with anger on the 
Pharisees in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk. 3°) can 
hardly have meant to condemn all anger absolutely. 

It is worthy of notice that in each of these sayings it is 
against a ‘ brother ’ that the offence is supposed to be com- 
mitted. Now in the O.T. M& always presupposes some 
special bond of brotherhood and is frequently used to denote 
one belonging to the same race, a fellow-Jew. Similarly, 
in the N.T. ad3ekpég never appears to denote simply a fellow- 
man as such, but is constantly used of a fellow-Christian. 
At this early stage, however, it is probably in accordance 
with the O.T. usage that the hearers would understand our 
Lord, both in this passage and in Mt. 547, and Mt. 7 3-5 
= Lk. 6%-*, His words here would perhaps recall to their 
minds the precept of Lev. 1917. 

(0) The Law of Adultery. Our Lord’s perfecting of 
the seventh commandment is of the same nature as that 
of the sixth. The scope of the precept of Exod. 204, 
Deut. 518 is extended so as to include even the looking on a 
woman with sexual desire. The primary reference seems 
clearly to be to cases where the gratification of the desire 
would involve adultery, 7.e. where either the man or the 
woman, or both, are already married. The point of the 
words is that the sin of adultery is not confined to its 
physical committal. It includes even the lustful gaze 
which, although it may be in no way further gratified, 
would, if it were gratified, lead to the literal breach of the 
commandment. It would be possible to translate ywvatxe 
‘ wife,” and to render ‘ every one that looketh on a married 
woman,’ etc. This is not likely, although the command- 
ment was interpreted by the Jews to mean ‘ That no man lie 
with another man’s wife.’ # 

® See Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. vol. ii. p. 118. 
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_ Tpo¢ 76 émOvuFou is understood by Augustine to mean 
‘in order to excite or feed lustful feelings.’ The following 
passage from his treatise on the Sermon on the Mount is 
quoted by Trench : ‘Non dixit, Omnis qui concupiverit 
mulierem, sed qui viderit mulierem ad concupiscendum 
eam: id est, hoc fine et hoc animo attenderit, ut eam 
concupiscat’ (i. 12). Trench supports Augustine’s inter- 
pretation, pointing out that meds 76 = eo ust, and differs 
from cic t6 = ita ut. ‘In the first, which stands here,’ 
he says, “is involved not merely the event, but also the 
intention.’* Taking the words quite literally, this is 
what they mean. But it seems more natural and more 
in accordance with psychological fact to interpret mpdg +d 
éxiOupyjoa adtyg ‘with sexual desire.’ The expression 
seems to be condensed, and zpd¢ to indicate rather the 
object towards whom the desire is directed. In this case 
the stress is on the presence of the desire and not on 
the look. The force of the mention of the look seems to be 
that, even if the desire has only been gratified to the extent 
of a lustful look, there is guilt. Still, it is noticeable that the 
~ words here are not exactly parallel with those above on 
anger. There our Lord began with ‘ whosoever is angry 
with his brother’ simply; here He does not condemn the 
feeling of lust apart from some yielding to it. 

For the construction of woryetewy with the accusative in 
the sense of ‘commit adultery with’ we may compare 
eve20" UXX. 

(c) The Law of Oaths. All the O.T. teaching about 
oaths goes back to the third commandment. But the words 
obx émuopxhaerg seem to refer to Lev. 19", where the LXX 
reads xal odx duetobe tH dvéuart pov én’ addin. Our Lord’s 
second clause is not a direct quotation but an addition 
similar to that to the sixth commandment above. drododvar 
is often used in the LXX of the fulfilment of vows,” and the 
sense requires that we should understand épxoug here to refer 
to promissory oaths. It is a natural inference that the 
primary reference of Nai vai, Od od 1s also to promises rather 
than to statements of fact. 


@ St. Aug. on the Sermon on the Mount, p. 199 note. 
b £.g. in Job 22 27, Pss. 50 14, 61 *, 66 ™, 116 18, Eccles. 5 4, Ecclus. 18 ??. 
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The natural rendering of the Greek here is ‘ Let your 
speech be Yea, yea, Nay, nay,’ i.e. an emphatic promise 
without oath. It seems to be equally natural to under- 
stand the second particles in Jas. 52 as used predicatively, 
‘Let your yea be yea and your nay nay,’ and there are 
parallels to this use in Jewish literature. Dean Savage 1s 
inclined to bring the words here into line with this usage, 
and to render ‘ Let your speech be (as to) Yea, Yea and (as 
to) Nay, Nay.’* But the striking parallel from Slavonic 
Enoch quoted in the last chapter contains an example of the 
use of the emphatic ‘ Yea, yea, Nay, nay,’ and this usage is 
not unknown in the Rabbinic literature.» Moreover, it is 
clearly in this sense that the words are used in 2 Cor. 11”. 
The natural rendering therefore seems preferable. 

Each of the four oaths specified contains no direct 
mention of God. Evasive oaths of this kind were in common 
use, and parallels are found in Jewish literature for each of 
the circumlocutions for the divine name.° 

Some of the Rabbis taught that these lesser oaths were 
not binding. Christ’s direct condemnation of such casuisti- 
cal distinctions is recorded in Mt. 231°. In the passage 
before us He shows that these evasive oaths involve the 
calling of God to witness; the heaven is the throne of God, 
the earth is the footstool of His feet (cf. Is. 661), Jerusalem 
is God’s city (cf. Ps. 487). The force of His comment on 
the fourth kind of oath (viz. that by one’s head) seems to be 
that here too we implicitly call God to witness, for we are 
absolutely in His hand. We cannot escape from His 
control, even to the extent of changing the colour of a single 
hair of our head. As the heaven and the earth and Jerusalem 
belong to Him, so do we ourselves also. These examples 
would make it plain to the hearers that the prohibition of 
swearing not only applied to the more solemn oaths in which 
God was directly involved, but that it also included all the 
lesser and more trivial forms in which He was not directly 
called to witness. 


tod movyeot should probably be considered as masculine 
® Gospel of the Kingdom, pp. 119, 120. 


> See p. 156, and cf. Savage, op. cit. p. 120. 
° For references see Savage, op. cit. p. 117. 
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and not neuter. In several N.T. passages this is the only 
possible rendering, and it seems more in accordance with 
Jewish modes of thought to interpret the originating in- 
fluence here of the author of evil than of an abstract 
principle. 

(d) The Law of Retaliation —The lex talionis is laid 
down in several O.T. passages. If we may suppose that 
our Lord had any one of these specially in mind, it is perhaps 
more probable that this was Lev. 2417-21 than that it was 
Ex. 2173-5 or Deut. 1921, because in the latter it is laid 
down as to be applied to particular wrongs, whilst in 
Leviticus it is stated as a more general principle, to be acted 
upon where a man inflicts on his neighbour any bodily hurt. 

In the precept ph dvtiotivar 4 movyed, 14 movnee 
is probably masculine, and means ‘ the wicked person who 
injures you.’ The prohibition contained in ph dvtiotyvar 
goes beyond that of requital. It is possible to refrain from 
requiting those who injure us and still to resist them. The 
precepts which follow go beyond even non-resistance. The 
first definitely enjoins the offering of the other cheek. If 
we are not to understand that our Lord enjoins also in the 
others the offering of the cloke and of the second mile’s 
journey, at least He teaches willingness to submit to a still 
greater measure of personal wrong than the evil man had it 
in mind to impose. 

The first illustration of non-resistance is a case of 
physical assault. To smite a Jew on the cheek was to offer 
him agrossinsult. In the remarkable parallel of Lam. 3 *° 
the precept ‘ Let him give his cheek to him that smiteth 
him’ is immediately followed by the words ‘ Let him be 
filled full with reproach,’ and it forms the climax of the 
discipline enjoined in the triplet of verses 378-8°. Cf. also 
eeco* 9 Corse. 

The second illustration alludes to a wrong enacted by 
the power of the Law. Probably it is implied that the coat 
is unjustly taken, although in accordance with the judge- 
ment of the court. And perhaps our Lord 1s anticipating 
the time when the courts of law would give unfair decisions 
against His followers. But it is possible that we should 
understand the coat to be taken in pledge. If so, we have 
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here a case of legal oppressioa, for it was considered a very 
oppressive act that a man’s clothing should be seized for 
this purpose (cf. Job 225-4, 24 9-10). 

The iudtiov which Christ bids His disciples to give is 
the mony or outer cloke, and is a more valuable garment 
than the y:tév or 3, which was the tunic-coat.* 

The third illustration refers to compulsory service. 
"Avyaupetewv is derived from the Persian word for the royal 
couriers. It had become a technical term for impress- 
ment to render public service.» We may compare its use 
in Mk. 15% = Mt. 27 8? of the impressment by the Roman 
soldiers of Simon of Cyrene to carry the Cross. 

If we ask what principle guided our Lord in the selection 
of these particular instances to illustrate His teaching on 
non-resistance, the words of J. Lightfoot that ‘ He mentions 
these particulars which seemed to be the most unworthy, 
and not to be borne by the high quality of a Jew, that He 
might the more preach up evangelical humility, and patience, 
and self-denial’ probably give the correct answer.° 

The precepts here are given without any limitation such 
as is contained in the word ‘ brother’ in the illustration of 
the sixth commandment. On the contrary we have twice 
over the emphatic éo71¢. We may compare the words 
‘ either to neighbour or enemy ’ in the parallel from Slavonic 
Enoch 5034 quoted on pp. 157, 158. 

We cannot be certain that the following injunctions, 
‘ Give to him that asketh thee,’ etc., followed immediately 
in the original Discourse. As they stand, they seem to be 
further illustrations of non-resistance to evil. If so, the 
evil here will consist in unreasonable or unjust demands, 
with perhaps threats of violence in case of non-compliance. 
But it may be that it is voluntary charity which is here 
enjoined. If so, is it still the xovyeds that we are to think 
of as the recipient ? If it is, the thought is parallel to that 
of Prov. 25%, It is interesting, however, to notice that 
in the parallel from Slavonic Enoch 91 quoted on p. 158 
the thought passes from that of the endurance of evil to 

* Cf. Mackie, Art. ‘ Dress’ in Hastings’ D.B. vol. i. pp. 624, (Sm 


> Cf. Savage, Gospel of the Kingdom, pp. 136 ff. 
¢ Horae Hebr. vol. ii. pp. 130, 131. 
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that of an active charity to the hungering and the naked. 
Perhaps there is the same transition in this passage of the 
Sermon, and in these later words there is no thought of 
either the evil man or his unrighteous demands. 

If we so interpret ‘ Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away,’ 
it is possible that the Golden Rule followed these precepts 
in the actual Discourse. It is not conceivable that the 
Rule succeeded precepts enjoining non-resistance to evil, 
for the principle of non-resistance to evil lies outside the 
scope of the Rule. The words ‘ as ye would that men should 
do unto you’ must be understood to refer to such wishes as 
are lawful and right, and the wish that others should offer 
no resistance to any evil which we may impose upon them is 
not lawful and right. . 

(e) The Law of Love and Hatred. ‘'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour ’ is found in Lev. 1918 with the words ‘ as thy- 
self’ added. This is the highest expression of the law of 
neighbourhood contained in the O.T., and it is several 
times quoted in the N.T. 

The added words ‘ and hate thine enemy ’ are nowhere 
found in the O.T. In what sense are they to be under- 
stood? ‘ Enemy’ cannot refer to a fellow-Jew who is a 
purely personal enemy. Many O.T. passages restrict 
hatred towards such enemies—e.g. Ex. 234°, Job 31 79-39, 
ar 20, 247°, and especially 2527". Lev. 1917-"* also 
is very definite. In the later Jewish literature we may com- 
pare Ecclus. 281-5 and Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Gad.62- 7. But in regard to the Gentile the case 1s 
different, as the passages quoted on p. 160 sufficiently 
show. In the period following the Captivity the national 
and religious exclusiveness of the Jews grew further in 
intensity. It was inflamed by patriotic resentment against 
foreign conquerors and oppressors, and by religious re- 
pugnance to the intrusion. of heathen customs. So bitter 
was the national aloofness cultivated by the Jews of the 
first century that St. Paul can speak of them as mé&ow 
&vOocrrorg évavetor (I Thess. 21°). It is therefore of the 


® Cf. Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 1: pdvous yap drdvrov €Ovav dkowavirovs etvat Tis 
mpos Gddo COvos emyuias Kal modeplovs VrodapBdavew mavras. 
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man of alien race and religion that the words are to be 
understood. 

This reference of the word ‘ enemy’ is supported by a 
consideration of the connotation of ‘ neighbour.’ It is clear 
that in Lev. 1938 ‘ neighbour’ is co-extensive with ‘ the 
children of thy people,’ z.c. it denotes a fellow-Jew. But 
there is probably contained in the word éy8p4¢ the further 
idea of actual hostility in the alien. For the exact opposite 
of ‘ neighbour ’ in the sense of ‘ compatriot ’ is ‘ foreigner ’ 
or ‘alien’ (32 or 13]—}A, 73) and is expressed in the 
LXX by such terms as dAAdteLOG, dAAoyevhc, KAMQVAOG, OF 
Eévoc. Thus we may interpret the whole, ‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy brother-Jew, and 
hate the alien who is hostile to thy race and religion.’ 
In this sense the Jews had no doubt been taught to hate 
their enemies. They regarded such as the enemies of God 
(cf. Ps. 13979-*). 

Probably it is in the same sense that the hearers would 
understand the word ‘enemy’ in the precept ‘love your 
enemies,’ although our Lord may well have been thinking 
of those, whether Jews or Gentiles, who would bear hos- 
tility against His followers on the ground of their devotion 
to Himself. At least the following clause ‘and pray for - 
those who persecute (é.e. harass or molest) you’ shows that 
the idea of hatred and hostility is prominent in His mind, 
and the following words seem to imply that rovypia and 
aSixta as well as hostility enter into the idea of the 29d 
whom we are bidden to love and to pray for. 

So in the words ‘If ye salute your brethren only,’ 
adSerpodg would to the hearers mean ‘ fellow-countrymen,’ 
and the following words, ‘ Even the Gentiles do the same,’ 
would mean that they show good-will to those of the same 
race as themselves. But our Lord may well have been 
thinking of the bond of brotherhood which was to unite 
His disciples, whatever their nationality. 

The closing admonition, ‘Be ye merciful as your 
heavenly Father is merciful,’ is an exhortation to imitate 
the divine pity and compassion (07). In form it is similar 
to the Levitical precept of Lev. 11%, etc. It does not 
connect well with its context, for above, when the aim is 
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set before us ‘that ye may become sons of your Father 
which is in heaven’ (é.e. morally like Him), it is not the 
divine pity but the divine universality in the bestowal of 
benefits that is illustrated by the sun and the rain. And 
the purport of the whole passage is, not that we should show 
pity, but that we should extend our love and our prayers 
even to those who hate and persecute us. 

The fourth and fifth illustrations present a great simi- 
larity, and the interpretation we give of the one has a bearing 
upon that of the other. If it seems probable that what our 
Lord had in mind in the fifth, at least chiefly, was the 
persecution of His disciples for the sake of the religion 
which He was teaching them, this affords a presumption 
that the same holds good of His precepts on non-resistance 
to evil in the fourth illustration. There is much in favour 
of adopting this interpretation. 

(1) The thought of suffering at the hands of men, 
and of the merit of suffering, is prominent in the Sermon. 
It is present, as we have seen, in the first two Beatitudes 
(upon the poor and the meek), and in the last two ; and it 
also runs through the last two illustrations of the revision of 
moral standards. Now in one of these passages, viz. the 
ninth Beatitude, it is quite clear that the persecution is for 
the sake of religion; it is explicitly stated to be ‘ for the 
Son of man’s sake,’ and is compared with that of the O.T. 
prophets. It is natural to regard this passage as governing 
the interpretation of the others, and in this connexion it is 
interesting to notice that there is a good deal of similarity 
between the language of the last Beatitude and that of the 
passages on non-resistance and love to enemies (cf. the use 
in both of proeiv, Sidxew, movypdc, wrobdc, ev tote obpavois 
=otpévoc). In the passage on non-resistance, the /ex 
talionis certainly has a general reference to all injuries, 
irrespective of the motive which may actuate them. It 
might be inferred that in our Lord’s revision of that law the 
precepts should be regarded as having a reference equally 
general. But this is a precarious inference. The rovnpdc 
in the phrase dvtiotijvat 76 movypq may correspond in 
meaning to the YWT of the O.T.,* who is often represented 


® This is the rendering of Delitzsch in his Hebrew N.T. 
Oo 
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as the oppressor of the p’J¥, and the first two instances 
given of submission, if not the third also, seem to be 
particularly consonant with this supposition, for they 
appear to indicate bitterness and hatred as the actuating 
motive. 

(2) From a merely human point of view, there was a 
great deal in the experiences of our Lord’s previous in- 
carnate life which must have deeply impressed it upon 
Him that He and His followers were bound to suffer for 
righteousness’ sake. Even the aged Simeon who received 
Him into his arms in the Temple when He was pre- 
sented to the Lord foresaw that He should be ‘ for a sign 
that is spoken against,’ and foreshadowed His sufferings 
(Lk. 23435), The sojourn in Egypt to escape Herod’s 
massacre must have impressed Him in early boyhood. 
When able to read He would learn how His race had treated 
the Prophets of God. The opposition to the Baptist, and 
his imprisonment by Antipas in Machaerus, must have pro- 
foundly moved Him. He had Himself already experienced 
the growing enmity of men, which had culminated in 
the recent experiences related in Lk. 418° and Mk. 36 
and parallels. Although we read in Mk. 8% ff. and 
parallels that He then first began to teach His disciples 
explicitly about His coming sufferings and death, it is 
probable that the foreknowledge of these things in His 
consciousness long antedated His teaching of them to the 
Twelve. 

(3) The thought that it is always the lot of the righteous 
to be maltreated, and that accordingly He and His followers 
must suffer for righteousness’ sake, is a very prominent one 
in all our Lord’s teaching. To illustrate this it may be 
well to bring together the most striking of the relevant 
sayings which were delivered subsequently to the Sermon. 
He taught that His disciples must share His cross (Mk. 
8 *4 ff, and parallels; Mt. 10%, cf. Mk. 103839 — Mt, 
20-28), that they would be delivered up to councils, be 
beaten in synagogues, and stand before governors and kings 

@ For He repeatedly connected His own sufferings and those of the Baptist with 


O.T. prophecies: cf. Mk. 9 12-38 = Mt. 1711-12. Mk 21 
Mk. 14 49> = Mt. 26 56; Lk, 24 25-27, 44-46, : : ae 
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for His name’s sake; that they would be put to death by 
even their next of kin and that they would be hated of all 
men for His name’s sake (Mk. 13°18 and parallels; cf. 
Pirie ** es Dk 12 9-53, (Mk: 43? and parallels, and 
Jn. 16%). This was because they were not of the world, as 
He was not of the world (Jn. 15181, 1714), He saw that 
all the servants of God among His race in the past had been 
persecuted and maltreated (cf. Mk. 121 and parallels; 
Binwce*;) Mt. 247%7 = Lk. 13 ™),- In. Mt: 2329-36 
= Lk. 1147-5! He seems to teach that He foresees similar 
persecutions to theirs to be in store for His prophets and 
apostles (Matthew: ‘wise men and scribes’). From 
Mt. 1016 = Lk. 10% we learn that He regarded His 
disciples’ position in the world as similar to that of sheep 
(Luke: ‘lambs ’) in the midst of wolves. In fact, wherever 
He predicts for His adherents evil treatment at the 
hands of their fellows, the evil of which He speaks is of 
the nature of religious persecution. This appears from 
the terminology used to describe it; eg. it is ‘ for 
righteousness’ sake,’ ‘ for the Son of man’s sake,’ ‘ for my 
name’s sake,’ or ‘ for my sake’ and ‘ because ye are not of 
the world.’ 

We infer from these considerations that probably in 
each of the Sermon references to ill-treatment at the hands 
of men, our Lord was thinking, at least in the main, of the 
hatred and persecution which would be directed against His 
followers on account of their religion. 

III.- WaRNINGS AGAINST CRITICISING OTHERS.—The 
precise limits of this section are not very clearly defined by 
the subject-matter. From Luke’s wording it might appear 
as though the precept ‘ Be ye merciful ’ was the beginning 
of a fresh division of the Discourse (cf. the text of Westcott 
and Hort). But probably Matthew is right in making 
the break after and not before this precept. Indeed, it 
seems to occupy a position in relation to the fifth example of 
fulfilment, corresponding to those of the injunction ‘ Let 
your yea be yea,’ etc., in relation to the third, and of the 
Golden Rule in relation to the fourth. Mer ae 

The saying of Mt. 7°, ‘ Give not that which 1s holy to 
the dogs,’ etc., seems to attach itself to the following matter 
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rather than to the preceding. We have accordingly placed 
it in the next division of the Sermon. But from the point 
we have now reached onwards, the connexion of thought 
between the different sayings is less clear than it has hitherto 
been, and it is precarious to build upon such links of thought 
between one saying and another as their juxtaposition in our 
reconstructed Q may suggest. , 

The sayings of this latter portion of the Discourse are 
less paradoxical than those of the earlier. They would not 
in the same degree strike the hearers as novel and arresting. 
To most of them close parallels are to be found in the 
Jewish literature, and several were current Rabbinic 
proverbs. 

Of the four opening precepts, the first two are parallel, 
and should probably be regarded as practically synonymous. 
For the use of xptvew in the sense of ‘ judge adversely,’ 
we may compare Rom. 21 3. ’Amodvete will mean the 
opposite of ‘condemn,’ viz. ‘ acquit,’ ‘ think charitably of.’ 
For the fourth precept we might have expected ‘ forgive’ 
rather than ‘ give,’ but the following words require the idea 
of giving to lead up tothem. The language here is clearly 
taken from the measuring of corn. Adcovow seems to refer 
to God, and to be an instance of what Dalman calls ‘ evasive 
or precautionary modes of referring to God’ (cf. dmaitodew in 
Lk. 12°, and aitnoovow in Lk. 1248), 

It seems probable that the hearers would understand 
the reference of xptvew in the saying ‘ with what judgement 
ye judge ye shall be judged ’ to be to adverse, condemning 
judgement, as before. It is possible that the parallel saying, 
‘ with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you,’ 
would be understood by them as having the same reference. 
But it is not necessary to suppose this, on the ground that if 
the words are taken as referring to releasing they are in- 
consistent with the preceding words about ‘ measure,’ which 
speak of an overflowing recompense, and not of an exact 
quantitative equivalent. Probably the hearers would under- 
stand the words in a qualitative, and not in a quantitative, 
sense.* ‘The saying was ‘a very common proverb among 


* The criticism of Montefiore, Syn. Gospels. vol. ii. p. 893 (taken from Weiss), 
therefore seems uncalled for. 
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the Jews,’ * and so may have here a general reference, in- 
cluding the meting out both of good and of bad. The 
proverb, however, was usually applied by the Jews (though 
not always) to the reciprocal action of men, and not to the 
retributive justice of God.» But probably it is the latter 
that the hearers would understand to be meant throughout 
this passage. And this harmonises with the fact that in 
other parts of Christ’s teaching the future attitude of God 
towards men is represented as being in accordance with their 
present attitude towards their fellow-men; cf. the Beatitude, 
* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’ and 
the teaching of Mt. 645, (So also in the Testament of 
Zeb. 5°, we read “Eyete obdv theog év atAcyyvotg Sudy, Ot et Tt 
ay ToLnoy TH TAnotov adtod, obtw Kuerog xorjoet yet” adtod.) 

It is possible that the hearers would specially think of 
such men as the enemies spoken of in the last section, as 
those they were not to condemn. So taken, Christ’s words 
have great force and point. But it is doubtful if this special 
reference was in His mind. In the saying about the mote 
and the beam which follows, the mote is spoken of as being 
in the eye of a ‘ brother’ (cf. Mt. 5°47). It is possible 
that, in giving these precepts, our Lord was thinking rather 
of the Pharisaic exclusiveness, and contempt of others 
(cf. Jn. 74°). If so, it may be that in warning His disciples 
against condemning, He had in mind their attitude to those 
of His followers who would not live up to the teachings 
which He had given them. 

The three sayings which follow (the blind guiding the 
blind, the disciple and the master, and the mote and the 
beam) are all proverbial. The first 1s common in Gentile 
authors as well as Jewish: cf. Plato, ‘ Republic,’ bk. 8, 
§ 554°—Od yde olwat, iv d eye, madelg 6 torodto¢ meoceoyyxeEVv. 
Od Soxd, Zon’ od yap av tTUPAdy Hyeudva TOD yopod Eathaato xal 
éti<ua> udAcota, and the other passages quoted in Wetstein 
ad loc. The second was a common Jewish saying (cf. the 
Rabbinic parallels given in Wetstein ad /oc.), and the third 
was in use asa proverb. ‘The interpretation of the last is 
no doubt correctly given in the Gloss on the saying of 


a J. Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. vol. ii. p. 157. 
b Cf. Savage, Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 220. 
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R. Tarphon quoted on p. 164 (we quote from J. Lightfoot, 
‘Horae Hebr.’ vol. ii. p. 158): ‘ Cast out the mote, that 1s, 
the small sin that is in thine hand; he may answer, But cast 
you out the great sin that is in yours. So that they could 
not reprove, because all were sinners.’ 

In the connexion in which it here stands, the saying 
about the disciple not being above his master, along with 
that about the blind guiding the blind, leads up to the saying 
about the mote and the beam. . The words 8:8écxadog and 
xbprog seem to refer to Christ’s disciples, and pabyry¢ and 
SodA0g to those whom they are to instruct. Our Lord seems 
to be anticipating the time when His ‘ pupils’ will them- 
selves be ‘ teachers.’ And the purport of the whole passage 
appears to be that it is futile for them to attempt to reform 
others until they have reformed themselves. 

Our Lord does not seem absolutely to condemn the 
effort to cast out the mote from a brother’s eye, but only so 
long as there is a beam in the eye of the would-be reformer. 
The closing words, ‘ then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye,’ seem to teach that 
when once true self-reformation has been accomplished He 
approves the effort to bring a fellow-man to see and to 
forsake his faults. ‘There is thus a clear distinction between 
the teaching here and that of the opening precepts, ‘ Judge 
not,’ etc. 

It is possible that here also our Lord was specially 
thinking of the faults of the Pharisees. There are corre- 
spondences between the language in these verses and that of 
Mt. 23; eg. our Lord there calls the Pharisees hypocrites 
(vv. 13, If etc.), blind guides (v. 16), and reproves them 
for not practising what they teach (vv. 3-4), and for in- 
wardly being full of hypocrisy and iniquity (vv. 27-28). 
And here, as in several of the instances of the use of Sxoxeithe 
in Mt. 23, the classical meaning of the word is clearly not 
appropriate. There is no notion of pretence or dissimula- 
tion, but rather the idea of moral blindness as to self.» 

4. Tue Duty or DiscriminaTION IN PUBLISHING 
SacrED TRuTH. THe Goop anp THE Bap TREE, AND THE 


an See, on the meaning of ‘ Hypocrite’ in the Gospels, Savage, Gospel of the 
Kingdom, p. 148, and Lyttelton, Sermon on the Mount, PP- 374-392. 
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Goop anp THE Bap Hearr.—The striking saying, Mt. 7°, 
has been variously interpreted. So far as we have been able 
to ascertain, there does not appear to be any close verbal 
parallel to it in the Talmud. But the precious sayings of 
the Jewish sages are often called ‘ pearls.’* It seems prob- 
able therefore that the disciples would understand the word 
* pearls ’ as referring to precious sayings or teaching. _ If so, 
the reference of 76 éytov also in the first clause is naturally 
taken to be to holy teaching, the former word laying 
emphasis on its sacredness, the latter on its preciousness. 
This interpretation agrees well with the reason which our 
Lord gives in Mk. 41-2 and parallels for speaking in 
parables. The mystery of the Kingdom of God is taught 
in parabolic form, so that it may be concealed from ‘ them 
that are without.’ 

Delitzsch, in his Hebrew N.T., renders 7 éyvov by 
wpm, which is used in the O.T. of the food offered in 
sacrifice, of which no unclean person or stranger was allowed 
to partake (Lev. 221-1°). On the other hand it is flesh that 
has been torn of beasts in the field which the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. 22 *') requires to be cast to the dogs. Per- 
haps then the picture would be called up in the hearers’ 
minds of the sacred sacrificial meat being given, like any 
beast-torn flesh, to the dogs to consume. ‘That would 
be to them a picture of horrible sacrilege. 

The supposition that these specific ideas would be 
suggested agrees well with the designation in the early 
Church of the Eucharistic elements by t& &yva (as in the 
well-known liturgical formula 7& é&y.a tots é&ylouc), and with 
the application of Christ’s precept, ‘ Give not that which is 
holy to the dogs,’ to the duty of guarding against unworthy 
reception of the Eucharist, which is found as early as the 
Didache (e.-9*). 

As to the reference of the words ‘ dogs’ and ‘ swine,’ 


® Cf. the Talmudic passages quoted by Savage, Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 224. 

> So, too, Cyprian, Zp. 31°. But it is well to bear in mind that this is not the 
only application of the words in the early Fathers ; ¢.g. Cyprian, Testimonia, 3 °°, 
quotes them to prove that the Baptismal Creed is not to be divulged to unbelievers, 
Tertullian, De Baptismo, c. 18, in warning against baptising anyone without due 
preparation, and De Praescr. Haer. c. 41 in accusing the heretics of profaning 
Christian privileges in general. 
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it may be well here too to consider the latter first. As the 
two words occur in parallel clauses, it is probable that the 
‘reference of both is similar. Now whilst the swine is an 
unclean animal in the O.T., it was regarded in our Lord’s 
days with an abhorrence which is not fully accounted for by 
the prohibition of eating swine’s flesh. In all probability 
this was due to the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
He had commanded swine’s flesh to be offered by the Jews 
in sacrifice, and had endeavoured to compel the faithful 
Israelites to eat it, and so to profane the Law (1 Macc. 14", 
2 Macc. 638, 71). After this it was stamped with the 
brand of abomination. According to Jewish tradition, the 
prohibition of the keeping even of swine, which was 
enforced with a curse, was connected with the Maccabean 
times.» Sirach 2228 offers a striking parallel to the use of 
the word ‘ swine’ here, if we accept the Syriac reading ‘ pig,’ 
which is favoured by the words in the following clause, 
‘when he shaketh himself.’ In this passage ‘pig’ is 
parallel to ‘a foolish man.’ Pearls, on the other hand, as is 
implied in the Parable of the Pearl of great Price (Mt. 
13 45-46), were the most costly of valuables (cf. Rev. 21 
and Pliny’s ‘ Nat. Hist.’ 9 35 *‘ Principium ergo culmenque 
omnium rerum pretil margaritae tenent’). ‘Thus the idea 
conveyed by the casting of pearls before swine would be that 
of offering what was most valuable to those who were most 
degraded and unworthy. The saying reminds one of the 
comparison in Prov. 11”, ‘ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without discretion.’ 

The ‘ dogs’ in the first member of the parallelism would 
probably be interpreted in the same sense as the ‘ swine’ in 
the second, i.e. as referring to those persons who were 
utterly unworthy and unfitted to receive holy teaching. 
With this the connotation in the O.T. of the word ‘ dog’ 
wellagrees. To calla mana‘ dog’ is throughout the Bible 
a customary form of abuse. The pariah street dog which 
was so common in every Eastern city was to the Jews the 
type of all that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and 
generally contemptible. It was thus a fitting symbol of the 
man who had become morally and spiritually depraved, and 

® Cf. Edersheim, Life and Times of Fesus the Messiah, vol. ii. p. 260. 
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in one passage of the Pentateuch it is used of the male 
temple prostitute (Deut. 23 ¥). 

__ It is interesting in this connexion to notice that the LXX 
in I Kings 2129 and 22 38 inserts af tec in addition to of 
xivec of the Hebrew text, thus coupling dogs and swine 
together. In 2 Peter 2 also they are mentioned side by 
side. 

It is true that the Jews spoke of the Gentiles as ‘ dogs’; 
e.g. the following saying of R. Elieser is quoted by Dean 
Savage, ‘ Whosoever eats with an idolater is the same as if 
he ate with a dog. For who is a dog? He who is not 
circumcised. So also is an idolater who is not circumcised.’ 
Some commentators therefore think that our Lord meant 
the heathen by the dogs and swine of the verse before us. 
In support of this view (1) the passage Mk. 727-28 = 
Mt. 15 2&7 is adduced. There our Lord says to the heathen 
Syro-phoenician, ‘ It is not meet to take the children’s bread, 
and to cast it to the dogs.’ It is natural to suppose that here 
the children refer to the Jews, and the dogs to the Gentiles, 
especially if this saying was preceded, as Matthew records, 
by the words ‘ I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.’ But it is not necessary so to interpret the 
words. ‘The distinction which our Lord meant to convey 
by the words ‘ children’ and ‘ dogs’ may have been a moral 
rather than a racial or religious one. It is at least remark- 
able that He uses the diminutive xvvéprov in place of the 
usual xbwv. And the woman, whether or not she knew of 
the Jewish use of the word to denote Gentiles such as her- 
self, in her reply speaks of domestic puppies who live within 
the house. When the Jews likened the heathen to dogs, 
it was of course not of such that they thought, but of the 
scavenger dogs of the streets. But even if our Lord did 
use the word ‘ dogs’ in a racial sense in testing the faith of a 
heathen woman, it by no means follows that He did so also 
in addressing a large and mixed multitude. 

(2) Another passage which is quoted in support of a 
reference to Gentiles is the precept of the Mission Charge, 
‘Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans: but go rather to the lost sheep 

® Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 223. 
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of the house of Israel’ (Mt. 105»-*), But the difference 
is so great between the general precepts of the Sermon and 
the particular injunctions of the Mission Charge that the 
precept in the latter bidding the disciples to confine their 
ministry to the Jews seems to have little weight as regards 
determining the interpretation of the precept of the Sermon. 

It is clear that in the first century the term ‘ dogs’ was 
figuratively used in an ethical as well as in a racial sense. 
In 2 Peter 2% it refers to Christians who lapse from the 
way of righteousness, and become entangled again in the 
defilements of the world; in Rev. 22 15 it seems to be used in 
a purely moral sense, and to be equivalent to the éBdervypévor 
of Rev. 218; whilst St. Paul in Phil. 3? actually retorts 
the term of reproach upon his Judaising opponents. 

Thus there seems good reason to think that our Lord 
used the words ‘ dogs’ and ‘ swine’ to signify, not Gentile 
race or non-Jewish faith, but moral uncleanness and un- 
fitness. And it is not unlikely that the first hearers would 
so interpret His words. It was probably the Scribes and 
Pharisees who most commonly called the heathen as such 
‘dogs.’ And in so doing they would probably think chiefly 
of the indiscriminate use by the heathen of meats, whether 
clean or not.» Apart from any special considerations it is 
dificult enough to believe that our Lord would designate 
the heathen in general by this opprobrious term. But it is 
the more difficult to think that in so doing He would adopt 
a term of contempt in vogue among the Pharisees, and 
particularly if it had special reference to that Jewish dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean meats which He was 
about to abolish (cf. Mk. 719»), 

In the latter part of the saying some commentators have 
seen an example of the figure chiasmus. But it seems more 
natural to refer both xatanathowow and éhEwow to both 
dogs and swine without distinction. The former word 
would be understood to represent profanation and desecra- 
tion, and the latter hostility on the part of the taught against 
their teacher. Such a warning would not apply to the 
uncircumcised in general, for we know that many of those 


* At the present day the term is applied to Christians by Mohammedans. 
» Cf. Lightfoot on Phil. 3 2. 
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who first heard the Apostolic preaching showed great 
appreciation and receptiveness of the Christian message. 
But it is universally true that, when men are in a certain 
moral and spiritual condition, they will act towards Christian 
teachers and their teaching in the way which our Lord 
describes. 

We conclude, then, that what our Lord probably meant 
by this saying, and what the hearers probably understood 
Him to mean, was that sacred and precious teaching was 
not to be delivered to persons morally and spiritually unable 
to appreciate it, lest they should treat it in an irreverent and 
profane manner, and also be roused to hostility against those 
who had delivered it to them. 

In the parabolic saying of the good and the bad tree, 
camedg seems to mean ‘ unsatisfactory, useless, worthless,’ 
with no idea of decay or corruption, as in our modern slang 
word ‘rotten.’ It is in this sense that the word seems to 
be used also in Mt. 1348 (of the worthless fish in the 
drag-net). 

In Ps. 13 and Jerem. 178 the righteous man is likened 
to a flourishing and fruitful tree planted by the waters. If 
the First Psalm was in our Lord’s mind in this closing 
portion of the Sermon it may have suggested to Him also the 
contrast between the good and the bad man, and the mention 
in the Psalm of the streams of water, the wind driving away 
the chaff, and the judgement, may have suggested to Him 
the closing illustration of the Sermon. 

The passage from the Testament of Asher (1°) 
quoted on p. 166 is a striking parallel to our Lord’s teach- 
ing about the heart and the life (cf. especially the expression 
6 Oncavpds tod SiaBovatov in the Testament with 6... 
Onaaveds tig xapdtag in our Lord’s words), and the Jews were 
probably acquainted with sayings similar to the others in 
this section of the Discourse.* 

Taking them as they stand in our reconstructed Q text, 
the most natural thought connexion between them seems 
to be that in order to discriminate between those who are 


a J. Lightfoot quotes a saying similar to ‘ the tree is known by its fruit ” (Hor. 
Hebr. vol. ii. p. 159), and Edersheim refers to a parallel to “ Do men gather grapes 
of thorns ?’ (Life and Times, vol. i. p. 539)- 
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worthy to receive Christian teaching and to appreciate it, 
and those who are not, the test of conduct must be applied. 
A good man can be distinguished from a bad man by his 
life, as a good tree from a worthless tree by its fruit. But 
it must remain doubtful whether this was the connexion 
between the sayings as the hearers received them, for there 
may have been much intervening matter. 

5s. Tue Duty or Doinc as wet as HEaRING.— 
The word Kuouoc is used with different meanings in the 
Gospels. Delitzsch here translates it by }i7¥ (Hebrew 
N.T.). This would be a divine title. In the light of the 
testimony of the Gospels as a whole it seems improbable 
that our Lord would be addressed by this title at this period 
of the Ministry, or that He would have claimed it for Him- 
self. Generally as applied to Him in the Gospels Kure is a 
term of respectful address. In most of these cases it prob- 
ably represents the customary title of courtesy VD, though 
in some cases it seems to stand for the more honourable 
title °9) which disciples addressed to the teacher to whom 
they were attached. In all probability it is in the latter 
sense that the word is to be understood here. This title 
is appropriate to the period of the Ministry in which Christ 
appeared to men as a Prophet enunciating new teaching, 
and agrees well with the following words, ‘ And do not the 
things which I say.’ The duplication of the words implies 
an impassioned address. 

The parabolic illustration with which the Sermon closes 
is not unlike some passages in the Rabbinic literature. In 
Pirké Aboth 3% we read: ‘He (R. Eleazar b. Azariah) 
used to say: Every one whose wisdom is greater than his 
deeds, to what is he like? To a tree whose branches are 
many and its roots few; and the wind comes and roots it 
up and turns it over on its face. [As it is said: ‘“‘ For he 
shall be like a tamarisk in the desert, and he shall not see 
when good cometh, but shall inhabit the parched places in 
the wilderness, a salt land undwelt in.”] But every one 
whose deeds are more than his wisdom, to what is he like ? 
To a tree whose branches are few and its roots many, which, 
if all the winds that are in the world come and blow upon it, 
they move it not from its place; [as it is said: ‘‘ For he shall 
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be as a tree planted by the waters, and that sendeth out its 
roots by the river, and shall not fear when heat cometh, but 
his leaf shall be green; and in the year of drought he shall not 
be anxious, neither shall cease from yielding fruit”’].’ ‘A 
still more close parallel,’ says Edersheim,® ‘is that (Ab. de R. 
Nath. 24) in which the man who has good works, and learns 
much in the Law, is likened to one, who in building his house 
lays stones first, and on them bricks, so that when the flood 
cometh the house is not destroyed; while he who has not 
good works, yet busies himself much with the Law, is like 
one who puts bricks below, and stones above, which are 
swept away by the waters.’ 

The primary meaning of our Lord’s words seems to be 
clear. The hearers would probably understand that both 
builders desired to build their houses near a water-course, 
water in Palestine being precious. In the description of 
the storm our Lord may be thinking of one of the fierce 
wind storms to which Galilee is liable. As to whether 
He had in mind any particular storm which His followers 
would have to encounter, such as that of the Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70, it is vain to conjecture. It is not improbable 
that He was thinking of the storm of persecution which was 
soon to break upon His Church. The hearers would no 
doubt understand His meaning to be that the man who hears 
and does not is as foolish, and will meet with as great 
disaster, as the man who builds his house upon the sand. 
And by ‘ doing the things which I say ’ our Lord will mean 
‘living up to the teaching which I have delivered.’ Much 
of what is recorded of this teaching pertains to being rather 
than doing, and much consists of negative precepts. 


® Life and Times, vol. i. p. 540. 
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CHAPTER <XTt 


THE PLACE OF THE SERMON IN THE TEACHING OF CHRIST 


Our aim in this chapter is to estimate fairly the place which 
the Sermon holds in the teaching of Christ as a whole, and, 
as far as may be, to account for its characteristics from the 
historical position which it occupies in the Ministry. 

I. Tue Limitations oF THE SERMON.—First, the fact 
needs to be dwelt upon that the Sermon presents a very 
partial expression of the teaching of Christ. It is sometimes 
spoken of as if the substance of all His teaching, or at least 
of all His ethical teaching, was comprised within it. This 
is far from the truth. Even if we include the whole of the 
Matthaean and Lucan reports, many important elements 
of Christ’s teaching find no place within its contents. 

It may be useful to exhibit this in some detail. Here, 
then, are some of the more important omissions : 

1. Doctrinal. ‘There is no teaching on faith in Christ, 
and the power of such faith. There are no exhortations by 
our Lord to come to Him, no promises to those who come, 
and who confess Him before men, no warnings against 
denying Him before men, or being ashamed of Him and of 
His words, or of the consequences for the individual or the 
nation of rejecting Him. There are no predictions of the 
Passion and Resurrection. Consequently there is no teach- 
ing as to Christ’s relation to the forgiveness of our sins. 
There is nothing as to the relation in which the Son stands 
to the Father. Nor is there any teaching on the power of 
corporate prayer, the Holy Spirit, the Church or the 
Sacraments. 

2. Eschatological. ‘There is no explicit announcement 
of Christ’s second Coming (¢f., however, Mt. 7 22) ~and 
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nothing as to the signs which are to precede it, or the duty 
of being watchful in view of its approach. The Sermon is 
silent as to a catastrophic coming of the Kingdom. Nor is 
there any mention of the coming tribulation of Jerusalem. 

3. Ethical. There is no teaching on love to God (this 
duty is, however, implied in Mt. 6%), or on love to Christ ; 
thus the highest motive for Christian conduct is not appealed 
to. There is nothing definite as to the value of active 
goodness, as distinct from passive endurance, for Christ’s 
sake, or as to voluntary self-sacrifice for the sake of others. 
Sabbath observance and the traditions of the Jews are not 
touched upon. 

In the shorter discourse of our reconstructed Q text 
there are numerous further omissions. ‘These include the 
following: 

1. Doctrinal. ‘There is nothing as to faith in God, or 
the difficulty of entering into life, or as to any grace or 
present help from God. 

2. Eschatological. ‘There is no reference at all to 
Christ’s second Coming, or to His office of Judge. 

3. Ethical. ‘There is no teaching on the duty of re- 
moving causes of stumbling, on the danger of covetousness 
or on not being anxious about temporal matters. There 
is nothing explicit as to the influence which the disciples 
are to exert upon the world, and no positive missionary 
teaching. Nor is there any teaching on fasting, divorce, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, or the permanence of the Law. 

Moreover, some other elements in Christ’s teaching 
which are not wholly absent are yet present merely by virtue 
of the slightest allusion: e.g. the only reference to prayer 
is in the precept ‘Pray for them that persecute you’; re- 
pentance is enjoined only in ‘ Blessed are they that mourn’; 
and childlike humility only in the Beatitudes on the poor 
and the meek. 

Looking now at the contents of the Sermon of Q in the 
light of these omissions, it is clear (1) that it is not a doctrinal 
discourse. ‘The creed of the current orthodox Judaism is 
taken for granted, and the ethics are profoundly religious. 
The Sermon speaks of God’s Kingdom and character, and of 
future rewards and punishments. Heaven is God’s throne, 
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the earth is the footstool of His feet, and Jerusalem is His 
city. We feel that behind the teaching of the Sermon is 
Christ’s consciousness of God’s character. He is the 
Heavenly Father, who is kind even to the wicked. We 
are to aspire to be His sons by moral likeness to Him. But 
such doctrine as is implied is in the background. And all 
distinctively Christian doctrine is entirely absent. Our 
Lord speaks throughout as one conscious of possessing 
supreme authority. But He does not say that all authority 
has been given to Him in heaven and earth. There are no 
explicit declarations. He speaks as a Prophet. His quiet 
majestic tone of authority appears to be the natural and 
spontaneous expression of His inner consciousness. ‘The 
divinity of the Speaker is behind all the teaching, but it 
is no part of the direct message of the Sermon. So with 
the doctrine of grace. The hearers no doubt believed in 
supernatural help vouchsafed by God to those who trusted 
in Him and prayed to Him, and lived in humble depen- 
dence upon Him. And the idea of blessedness in the 
Beatitudes may imply grace ; as possibly also the digging 
down to the rock in the illustration of the builders. But 
there is nothing expressed about grace. Although the 
precepts touch, not outward conduct only, but also the 
inmost springs of action within the heart, they yet are 
addressed to the will from without. The whole Discourse 
moves in the realm of law and requirement.* 

(2) Again, it is clear that the Sermon is not an eschato- 
logical discourse. The eschatological element is not 
entirely absent, indeed, but it is in the background. It is 
on ethics, not on eschatology, that the stress is laid. There 
is not a single saying in our Q text which is predominantly 
eschatological, and most of the sayings have not even an 
eschatological flavour or colouring. This is noteworthy 
in view of the contention of some scholars that the main 
message of our Lord was an eschatological one. On this 
subject we shall have more to say in the next chapter. 

(3) Thirdly, the contents of the Sermon are pre- 
eminently ethical in character. From beginning to end the 
message is addressed to the conscience. Its implications 

@ Cf. Strong, Christian Ethics, pp. 20-22. 
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indeed extend outside the sphere of ethics, but the central 
import of all the sayings is ethical. Yet even on the ethical 
side it by no means covers the whole field of Christ’s teach- 
ing. It is the manward side of duty, rather than the 
specifically Godward, of which it treats; and even on the 
manward side it is far from including all Christ’s teaching. 

Il. Tue Importance oF THE SeErMon.—But, secondly, 
though but a very partial and incomplete presentation of 
Christ’s teaching, it 1s a very important and prominent part 
of that teaching which the Sermon contains. Evidence of 
this is afforded by the number of the parallels to the Sermon 
sayings which occur, both in the rest of Christ’s teaching and 
_ in the Apostolical writers. We will endeavour to enumerate 
the more striking of each of these. We shall follow the 
text of the Revised Version. 

(1) First, then, the parallels in the rest of Christ’s 
teaching. We will take the Sermon sayings in order. 

Blessed are the poor: cf. Lk. 438 (from Is. 611, the Lord 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor, etc.). 

Rete er Nit Le kd 824 sof Mtaro2788 
= Lk. 142%*7, 17 8 (discipleship entails cross-bearing, and 
losing one’s life for Christ’s sake). 

ee Ge =n ivit eg 848 56 16-83: kot 1: (the 
persecutions in store for the disciples). 

Mt. 1024-83 — Lk, 12° (fear not men but fear God). 

Blessed are the meek: cf. same passages as above, and 
Bee Mit ask — Lk:-9 4, ¢f. Mt. 234: (the 
need of childlike humility). 

Ni 10) — Mt 191%: — Lk. 1815-1? (only by 
receiving the kingdom as a little child is entrance possible). 

Mk. 10445 = Mt. 2025-#8 = Lk. 22%? (whosoever 
would become great among you shall be your minister). 

Mt. 21° (behold, thy king cometh unto thee, meek, 
and riding upon an ass). 

Mt. 2322 = Lk. 14", 18 (whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be humbled). 

Jn. 131%15 (if I have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet). 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst: cf. Mt. 6° 
= Lk. 12 81 (seek ye first his kingdom). 
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Mt. 13 448 (the hidden treasure and the pearl of great 
rice). 
: Hedoed are they that mourn and weep: cf. Mk. 1% 
= Mt. 417 (repent, for the kingdom is at hand). 

Mk. 217 = Mt. 91-18 = Lk. 5 82 (I came not to 
call the righteous but sinners). ot. 

Lk. 13 2-5 (except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner 
perish). 

Lk. 15 3-32, cf. Mt. 18 % (the lost sheep, lost coin and 
lost son). 

Lk. 18 ®-" (the Pharisee and the publican). 

Blessed are the merciful: cf. Lk. 10787 (the good 
Samaritan). 

Blessed are the pure in heart: cf. Mt. 619-1 = Lk. 12 33-34 
(lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven). : 

Mt. 62223 = Lk, 11% (the single and the ‘evil 
eye). 
ee Me 624 = Lk. 1613 (no man can serve two masters). 

Mt. 23 26 (cleanse first the inside of the cup), cf. Lk. 114 
(give for alms those things which are within). 

Lk. 815 (that in the good ground, these are such as in 
an honest and good heart). 

Blessed are the peacemakers: cf. Mt. 5 #36 (if thou art 
offering thy gift at the altar). 

Mk. 9 *° (be at peace one with another). 

Blessed are they that have been persecuted. Blessed are ye 
when men shall hate you, etc.: cf. the passages quoted under 
Blessed are the poor, and Mt. 118-8 (take my yoke upon 
you). 

Jn. 15181 (because ye are not of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you). 

Woe unto the rich: cf. the passages quoted above under 
Blessed are the poor and Mk. 10785 — Mt. 1923-4 — 
Lk. 18%5 (how hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God). 

Mk. 41° = Mt. 13% = Lk. 8* (the cares of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches). 

Woe unto the full, those that laugh : cf. the passages quoted 
above under Blessed are they that hunger and thirst and that 
mourn and weep. 
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Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you: cf. the 
passages quoted above under Blessed are they that have been 
persecuted, etc., and Blessed are the poor. 

Think not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
of. Mt. 518 — Lk. 1617 (till heaven and earth pass away, 
not one tittle of the law shall fall). 

Jn. 117 (the law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ). 

Jn. 10 *5 (the scripture cannot be broken). 

The First Illustration. Whosoever shall say to his 
brother, etc.: cf. Mt. 12 86 (account shall be given of every 
idle word). Mt. 12 87 (by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned). 

The Fourth Illustration. As ye would that men should do 
Pon, te, s 2F-av1k. 1271 = Mt. 22 99, ¢f. Lk: 10%? (thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself). 

The Fifth IMustration. If ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye, etc.: cf. Lk. 6 *4%5 (even sinners lend to 
sinners, to receive again as much). 

Fudge not... with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you; cf. Mk. 1175, Mt. 644-15 (our forgiveness 
by God dependent on our forgivingness towards others). 

Mt. 62 = Lk. 114 (forgive us our debts, etc.) 

Mit 192", ce-Lk. 17° (the duty of forgiveness 
towards an offending brother). 

Mt. 18 23-85 (the unmerciful servant). 

Carmine bund cuide te blind, ete: cf. Nt. 2338: 27 Ae Be 
(ye blind guides). 

The disciple is not above his master, etc.: cf. Jn. 1318, 157° 
(a servant is not greater than his lord). 

Why beholdest thou the mote, etc.: cf. Lk. 18 4 (the 
Pharisee and the publican). 

The tree known by its fruit: cf. Mt. 71771920, 

The good man bringing forth good out of the good treasure of 
his heart: cf. Lk. 8% (that in the good ground, these are 
such as in an honest and good heart bring forth fruit with 
patience). 

The evil man out of the evil treasure bringing forth evil: 
cf. Mt. 1234 (how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things ?). 
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Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, etc.: of. Mt. 51° (whosoever 
shall break one of these least commandments). 

Mt. 7% 23 (many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, etc.). 

Mk. 3 32-35 = Mt. 1248-80 = Lk, 8% (whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother). 

Jn. 1317 (if ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them). 

Jn. 15 ® (herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit); 15% (ye are my friends if ye do the things which 
I command you); 1518 (I chose you, that ye should go and 
bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide). 

Every one that cometh unto me and heareth these words 
of -mine;-ete ss tf. MR ag? ae Me 13 ee 
Lk. 8 4-8 11-15 (parable of the sower); Lk. 13 *® (barren fig 
teeeecf Wik tt 20 ae oe 

Mt. 2514-39, Lk. 19147 (the talents and the pounds). 


Thus to much of the Sermon there is matter of more or 
less similar purport in the rest of Christ’s recorded teaching. 
This fact indicates that many at least of the ideas enun- 
ciated in the Sermon were leading and fundamental in our 
Lord’s mind, and found expression in differing forms on 
various occasions. The Sermon is one with the rest of 
Christ’s teaching inasmuch as, in both, the ‘ Gospel of the 
Kingdom ’ is the fundamental theme. 

Looking at the distribution of the parallels we have 
quoted, it is clear that they are comparatively numerous to 
the Beatitudes, and comparatively few to the illustrations of 
the fulfilment of the Law. There is no Beatitude without 
parallels, but we have not found any to the second and third 
illustrations close enough to call for inclusion in our list. 
This is also the case with the precept against giving that 
which is holy to the dogs. The other illustrations of the 
fulfilment of the law, especially the fourth and fifth, are all 
but unique in the teaching of Christ. 

(2) Secondly, the parallels outside the teaching of Christ. 

Acts of the Apostles: cf. 7 ™-® (ye stiffnecked and un- ~ 
circumcised . . . which of the prophets did not your 
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fathers persecute, etc.) with ‘ for in like manner did their 
fathers to the prophets.’ 

14 (through many tribulations we must enter into the 
kingdom of God) with ‘ Blessed are they that have been 
persecuted,’ etc. 

15° 29, Western text (and whatsoever things they 
would not be done to them, not to do to others), with the 
Golden Rule. 

ED hess. tf. 2 (ye... became imitators of the 
churches of God which are in Judaea . . . for ye also 
suffered the same things of your countrymen, even as they 
did of the Jews; who both killed the Lord Jesus and the 
prophets, etc.) with ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall hate 
you,’ etc. 

3 *-4 (that no man be moved by these afflictions; for 
yourselves know that hereunto we are appointed, etc.) with 
the same passage. 

518 (be at peace among yourselves) with ‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.’ 

514 (encourage the fainthearted, support the weak, be 
longsuffering toward all) with “ Blessed are the poor.” 

515 (see that none render unto any one evil for evil; | 
but alway follow after that which is good, one toward another, 
and toward all) with ‘ Resist not him that is evil,’ etc. 

2 Thess.: of. 1*7 (we . . . glory in you in the churches 
of God for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and 
in the afflictions which ye endure; which is a manifest token 
of the righteous judgement of God; to the end that ye may 
be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, etc.) with 
‘ Blessed are they that have been persecuted,’ etc. 

Gal.: cf. 5 (the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
temperance) with ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, the poor, 
the merciful, the pure in heart, the meek.’ 

61 (even if a man be overtaken in any trespass . 
restore such a one in a spirit of meekness; looking to thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted) with * Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged,’ etc., and ‘ Blessed are the meek.’ 

62 (bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ) with the Golden Rule. 
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1 Cor.: cf. 45 (judge nothing before the time, etc.) with 
‘Judge not, and ye shall not be judged,’ etc. 

41213 (being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
endure; being defamed, we intreat) with ‘Love your 
enemies, and pray for those who persecute you.’ 

67-8 (why not rather take wrong? why not rather be 
defrauded ? etc.) with ‘ Resist not him that is evil,’ etc. 

134 (love suffereth long) with ‘ Blessed are the poor.’ 

2 Cor.: cf. 417-38 (our light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory, etc.) with ‘ Blessed are ye when men 
shall hate you,’ etc. 

52-5 (we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, but that we 
would be clothed upon, etc.) with ‘ Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted.’ 

648 (in everything commending ourselves, as ministers 
of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labours, in watchings, in fastings; in pureness, in know- 
ledge, in longsuffering, in kindness, in the Holy Ghost, 
in love unfeigned) with ‘ Blessed are the poor, the meek, the 
pure in heart, they that have been persecuted.’ 

1341 (be of the same mind; live in peace: and the God 
of love and peace shall be with you) with ‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.’ 

Rom.: cf. 21° ff. (and art confident that thou thyself art 
a guide of the blind . .. thou therefore that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself, etc.) with ‘ Can the blind 
guide the blind,’ etc. 

5% ff. (let us also rejoice in our tribulations: knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience, etc.) with ‘ Rejoice in that 
day, and be exceeding glad,’ etc. 

1218 (communicating to the necessities of the saints; 
given to hospitality) with ‘ Give to him that asketh thee.’ 

1214 (bless them that persecute you; bless, and curse 
not) with ‘Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you.’ 

12 17/19-21 (render to no man evil for evil. . . . avenge 
not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto wrath . . . but 
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if thine enemy hunger, feed him, etc.) with ‘ Resist not him 
that is evil. . . . Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you.’ 

1218 (if it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at 
peace with all men) with ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.’ 

141-18 (who art thou that judgest the servant of another 
. . let us not therefore judge one another any more) with 
Judge not, and ye shall not be judged,’ etc. 

1477 (the kingdom of God is righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost) with ‘ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst, the peacemakers.’ 

141° (so then let us follow after things which make for 
peace, and things whereby we may edify one another) with 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, they that hunger and 
thirst.’ 

Col.: cf. 14 (strengthened with all power . . . unto all 
patience and long-suffering with joy) with ‘ Blessed are the 

oor.’ 

oe (let mo man... . judge you in meat, or-in 
drink . . . which are a shadow of the things to come; but 
the body is Christ’s) with ‘I came not to destroy but to 
fulfil.’ 

3% (put ye also away all these; anger, wrath, malice, 
railing, shameful speaking out of your mouth) with ‘ every 
one who is angry with his brother . . . and whosoever 
shall say to his brother,’ etc. 

312-18 (put on therefore, as God’s elect, holy and beloved, 
a heart of compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, long- 
suffering; forbearing one another, and forgiving each other, 
if any man have a complaint against any) with ‘ Blessed are 
the merciful, the meek, the poor; release, and ye shall be 
released.’ 

Ephes.: cf. 4% (walk with all lowliness and meekness, 
with longsuffering, forbearing one another in love) with 
‘ Blessed are the meek, the poor.’ Gee. 

4% (giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace) with ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.’ 

431-82 (let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and railing, be put away from you, with all malice: 
and be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving each 
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other) with ‘ every one who is angry with his brother . . . 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, etc. Blessed are 
the merciful; release and ye shall be released.’ 

51 (be ye . . . imitators of God, as beloved children, 
and walk in love) with ‘ Be ye merciful, as your heavenly 
Father is merciful.’ 

Philipp.: cf. 1#7-*® (that ye stand fast in one spirit, with 
one soul striving for the faith of the gospel; and in nothing 
affrighted by the adversaries: which is for them an evident 
token of perdition, but of your salvation, and that from 
God; because to you it hath been granted in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer in his 
behalf: having the same conflict which ye saw in me, and 
now hear to be in me) with ‘ Blessed are the poor, they that 
have been persecuted, etc. Woe unto the rich, Woe unto 
you, when all men shall speak well of you,’ etc. 

2% (in lowliness of mind each counting other better 
than himself) with ‘ Blessed are the meek.’ 

310-1 (that I may know . . . the fellowship of his 
sufferings, becoming conformed unto his death; if by an 
means | may attain unto the resurrection from the dead) 
with ‘ Blessed are ye when men shall hate you,’ etc. 

4° (whatsoever things are true . . . honourable... . 
just... pure». . lovely . . . of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things) with ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ 

1 Tim.: cf. 2% (I desire . . . that the men pray .. . 
without wrath and disputing) with ‘ Every one who is 
angry,’ etc. 

21°, 61819 (that women adorn themselves through good 
works; that the rich do good . . . be rich in good works 
. . . be ready to distribute, willing to communicate, etc.) 
with ‘ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord,’ etc., and the Parable of 
the two Builders. 

3 * (no brawler, no striker; but gentle, not contentious) 
with ‘ Blessed are the meek, the peacemakers.’ 

64 (follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness) with ‘ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst, the meek.’ 

Titus : cf. 15-16 (to the pure all things are pure: but to 
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them that are defiled and unbelieving nothing is pure, etc.) 
with ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ 

24, 31° 4 (who gave himself for us, that he might 
. . . purify unto himself a people . . . zealous of good 
works. Put them in mind to be ... ready unto every 
good work. Concerning these things, I will that thou 
affirm confidently, to the end that they which have believed 
God may be careful to maintain good works. And let our 
people also learn to maintain good works for necessary 
uses, that they be not unfruitful) with ‘ Why call ye me, 
Lord, Lord,’ etc., and the Parable of the two Builders. 

37 (not to be contentious, to be gentle, shewing all 
meekness toward all men) with ‘ Blessed are the meek.’ 

2 Tim.: cf. 2” (follow after righteousness, faith, love, 
peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart) 
with ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst, the peace- 
makers, the pure in heart.’ 

2425 (the Lord’s servant must . . . be gentle towards 
all, ... . forbearing, in meekness correcting them that 
oppose themselves) with ‘ Blessed are the meek.’ 

310-22 (thou didst follow my . . . longsuffering, . . . 
patience, persecutions, sufferings, . . . Yea, and all that 
would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution) 
with ‘ Blessed are the poor, the meek, they that have been 
persecuted.’ ; 

Heb.: cf. 12 (follow after peace with all men, and the 
sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord) 
with ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, the pure in heart.’ 

13% (the God of peace make you perfect in every good 
thing to do his will, working in us that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ) with ‘ Why call 
ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say ?’ 

Fames: cf. 1*4 (count it all joy . . . when ye fall into 
manifold temptations (meipacpoic); knowing that the proof 
of your faith worketh patience, etc.) with ‘ Blessed are they 
that have been persecuted,’ etc. gee 

1 1 (let the brother of low degree glory in his high 
estate: and the rich, in that he is made low: because as the 
flower of the grass he shall pass away, etc.) with “ Blessed are 
the poor, Woe to the rich.’ 
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1 19-20 (let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath: for the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God) with ‘ Every one who is angry with 
his brother,’ etc. 

121 (receive with meekness the implanted word) with 
‘Blessed are the meek.’ 

1 2-25 (be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deluding your own selves. For if any one is a hearer of the 
word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his 
natural face ina mirror ... But he that looketh into the 
perfect law, the law of liberty, and so continueth, being not a 
hearer that forgetteth, but a doer that worketh, this man 
shall be blessed in his doing) with ‘ Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord,’ etc., and the Parable of the two Builders. 

25 (did not God choose them that are poor as to the 
world to be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he 
promised to them that love him?) with ‘ Blessed are the 
poor: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

28 (if ye fulfil the royal law, according to the scripture, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well) with 
the Golden Rule. 

218 (judgement is without mercy to him that hath 
shewed no mercy: mercy glorieth against judgement) with 
‘ Blessed are the merciful,’ etc. ‘ Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged,’ etc. 

21426 (what doth it profit . . . if a man say he hath 
faith, but have not works? . . . Yea, aman will say, Thou 
hast faith, and I have works: shew me thy faith apart from 
thy works, and I by my works will shew thee my faith. . . . 
As the body apart from the spirit is dead, even so faith apart 
from works is dead) with ‘ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord,’ etc. ; 
‘ the tree is known by its fruit,’ etc., and the Parable of the 
two Builders. 

341 (doth the fountain send forth from the same 
opening sweet water and bitter ? can a fig tree . . . yield 
olives, or a vine figs? neither can salt water yield sweet. 
Who is wise and understanding among you? let him 
shew by his good life his works in meekness of wisdom. 
But if ye have bitter jealousy and faction in your heart, 
glory not and he not against the truth) with ‘Do men 
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gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? The good 
man, out of the good treasure of his heart,’ etc. 

317 (the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without variance, without hypocrisy) with 
‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, the peacemakers, the meek, 
the merciful; the tree is known by its fruit.’ 

_ 4° 1 (the scripture saith, God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble. . . . Humble yourselves in 
the sight of the Lord, and he shall exalt you) with ‘ Blessed 
are the meek.’ 

4% (draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. 
Cleanse your hands, ye sinners: and purify your hearts, 
ye doubleminded) with ‘Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst, Blessed are the pure in heart.’ 

4° (be afflicted, and mourn, and weep: let your laughter 
be turned to mourning, and your joy to heaviness) with 
‘ Blessed are they that mourn and weep.’ 

411-22 (speak not one against another, brethren. . . 
who art thou that judgest thy neighbour ?) with ‘ Judge not, 
and ye shall not be judged,’ etc. 

51* (go to now, ye rich, weep and howl for your 
miseries that are coming upon you. ... Ye have lived 
delicately on the earth, and taken your pleasure, etc.) with 
‘ Woe unto the rich, for they have received their consolation ; 
Woe unto those that are full, for they shall hunger and 
thirst.’ 

578 11 (be patient . . . until the coming of the Lord. 
. . . Behold, we call them blessed which endured: ye have 
heard of the patience of Job, etc.) with ‘ Blessed are the poor, 
they that have been persecuted.’ 

s® (murmur not, brethren, one against another, that 
ye be not judged) with ‘ Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged,’ etc. 

51 (take . ... for an example of suffering and of 
patience, the prophets who spoke in the name of the Lord) 
with ‘for in the same manner did their fathers to the 
prophets.’ 

5% (above all things . . . swear not, neither by the 
heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oath: but let 
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your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; that ye fall not under 
judgement) with ‘ swear not at all; neither by the heaven, 
for it is the throne of God; nor by the earth, for it is the 
footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem . . . neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head . . . but let your speech be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay; and whatsoever is more than these is of the 
evil one.’ 

1 Peter: cf. 1 &-? (wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now 
for a little while, if need be, ye have been put to grief in 
manifold temptations, etc.) with ‘ Blessed are ye when men 
shall hate you,’ etc. 

1 15-16 (like as he which called you is holy, be ye your- 
selves also holy in all manner of living, etc.) with ‘ that ye 
may be sons of your Father which is in heaven’; ‘ be ye 
merciful, as your heavenly Father is merciful.’ 

22 (as newborn babes, long for the spiritual milk which 
is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salvation) 
with ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst.’ 

9, 18-20. 9 14s 87 4g 22-16) 19 (this iS acceptable mits Great 
science toward God a man endureth griefs, suffering wrong- 
fully, etc. But and if ye should suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, blessed are ye, etc. Think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which cometh upon you to prove you. . . . Ifye 
are reproached for the name of Christ, blessed are ye . . 
if a man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but 
let him glorify God in this name. Wherefore let them also 
that suffer according to the will of God commit their souls 
in well-doing unto a faithful Creator) with ‘ Blessed are 
they that have been persecuted,’ etc. 

3% (but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in the 
incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price) with ‘ Blessed are 
the meek.’ 

3% (be ye all likeminded, compassionate, loving as 
brethren, tenderhearted, humbleminded) with ‘ Blessed are 
the merciful, the meek.’ 

3° (not rendering evil for evil, or reviling for reviling ; 
but contrariwise blessing) with ‘ Resist not him that is evil,’ 
etc. 

34 (from Ps. 34: He that would love life, . . . Let 
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him seek peace, and pursue it) with ‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.’ 

3%, 5%* (being ready always to give answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you, yet with meekness and fear; all of you gird yourselves 
with humility . . . for God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble. Humble yourselves therefore under 
the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time) 
with ‘ Blessed are the meek.’ 

1 Fohn: cf. 31° (whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer) with ‘ every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgement,’ etc. 

Revel.: cf. 2°, 31® (fear not the things which thou 
art about to suffer: . . . Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee the crown of life, etc. As many as I love, 
I reprove and chasten) with ‘ Blessed are they that have been 
persecuted,’ etc. ‘ Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you,’ etc. 

31-8 (I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou 
livest, and thou art dead . . . for I have found no works of 
thine fulfilled before my God) with ‘ Why call ye me, Lord, 
Lord,’ etc. 

21%, 2217 (I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely. He that is athirst, let 
him come: he that will, let him take the water of life freely) 
with ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst.’ 


Thus it is evident that the affinities to the Sermon 
sayings in the N.T. writers are numerous. We cannot 
indeed be sure that in every case the similarity to the teach- 
ing of Christ is due to dependence upon it. Especially in 
view of the numerous Jewish parallels to Christ’s sayings, 
the possibility of coincidences of thought without depend- 
ence is always present. This possibility is less remote in 
some passages and in some writings than in others (e.g. 
according to the measure of Jewish education which the 
writers had received). There is also the possibility that in 
some degree the record of Christ’s sayings may have been 
influenced by the writings of the Apostles. But, on the 
whole, the sayings attributed to our Lord bear the mark of 
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superior originality; and, in view of the impression which 
His teaching and Person had made upon the Apostles, and 
upon all His followers, it seems reasonable to infer depend- 
ence from similarity of teaching. 

Looking at the distribution of the parallels, we see that 
we have included parallels from all the books of the N.T. 
outside the Gospels except Philemon, 2 Peter and Jude, and 
2 and 3 John. They are most numerous and most verbally 
akin in the Epistle of James, but substantial also in several 
other Epistles, especially Romans and 1 Peter. 

We have included in our list parallels to all the Sermon 
sayings except the following :—the revision of the law of 
adultery; and the sayings ‘ If ye love them that love you,’ 
etc. (in the fifth illustration); ‘ The disciple is not above his 
master,’ etc.; ‘ Why beholdest thou the mote,’ etc.; and 
‘ Give not that which is holy to the dogs,’ etc. The portions 
of the Sermon which have the most numerous parallels are 
the Beatitudes, especially those pronounced upon the poor, 
the meek, and the persecuted; the revision of the law of 
murder, and of the laws of retaliation, and of love and hatred; 
the prohibitions of judging others; and the enforcement 
of the need of doing good works (especially in the Pastorals 
and in the Epistle of James). It is interesting to note that, 
broadly speaking, the extent of the parallelism in the 
Apostolic writers to the several sayings of the Sermon 
corresponds with that which we noted in the rest of Christ’s 
own teaching. It is reasonable therefore to think that in 
part the greater prominence of some of the Sermon sayings 
in the apostolic writers as compared with others is due to 
their greater prominence in the teaching of Christ Himself. 
But the former may well be also due in part to the circum- 
stances and needs of the early Christian communities. And 
it is possible that these circumstances and needs may have 
influenced the relative prominence of different aspects of 
Christ’s teaching in the Gospel records. 

It is remarkable in how many passages, where a string 
of moral qualities is enjoined, several of the Beatitudes are 
echoed together. Specially notable are the parallels to the 
revision of the laws of retaliation and of love and hatred in 
oe 12141, and to the revision of the law of oaths in 

aS. 5A. 
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III. Tue Piace or THE SerMon 1n Curist’s TEACHING. 
—We now turn from statistics, and consider from the 
historical standpoint the true place and weight of the Sermon 
in our Lord’s teaching. 

On the one hand, there are the limitations of the Sermon. 
As we have seen, many very important elements in Christ’s 
teaching find no place within it. Compared with some of 
Christ’s later teaching that of the Sermon may be described 
as elementary. 

Now these limitations are attributable to the place of the 
Sermon inthe Ministry. It is essentially the representative 
of the earlier teaching of Christ, and it bears the marks of 
its early date. No doubt, if a verbatim report had been 
preserved to us, the number of its omissions would be less 
than it actually is; but many would probably remain, 
especially in regard to doctrine and eschatology, and its 
predominantly ethical character would be confirmed. For 
the Gospels give evidence that, as time passed and circum- 
stances changed, our Lord’s teaching also changed. The 
indicate, ¢.g., the points in the Ministry at which He 
adopted the parabolic method of instruction, and later began 
to announce His Passion and Resurrection. Thus we do 
not expect to find parables in the strict sense of the word in 
the pre-parabolic period of the Ministry, or explicit pre- 
dictions of the Passion and Resurrection prior to Peter’s 
great Confession. 

On the other hand, there is the greatness and importance 
of the Sermon. As we have seen, there are many parallels 
in the other recorded words of Christ, and in the writings 
of the Apostles, to much of its contents. These parallels 
show the importance of the Sermon sayings to which they 
are akin, as being prominent ideas in Christ’s mind. But 
the sayings of the Sermon which are not so paralleled are 
also of great value on this very account. The ideas which 
these express may also have been prominent ideas in the 
mind of Christ. It would be unjustifiable, in view of the 
fragmentary nature of our records, to infer from the lack of 
parallels that they dropped out of our Lord’s teaching as 
time went on. Whilst the abundance of parallels indicates 
prominence, their paucity or absence is no proof of the 
contrary. All the leading thoughts of the Sermon may well 
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have continued to be leading thoughts to the end of the 
Ministry. But of some of them the Sermon happens to be 
the sole expression, and on this account it 1s of great 
importance. And even in the case of those ideas which do 
more or less reappear elsewhere, the particular expression 
of them which is given in the Sermon sayings is of real 
value. 

So far as mere length and fullness are gauges of import- 
ance, they exalt the Sermon very high; for our records point 
to its having been, if not the longest and most elaborate, at 
least one of the longest discourses ever delivered by our 
Lord upon a single occasion. 

But the Sermon is not simply a great discourse. Itisa 
great discourse assigned to a definite historical occasion, 
and that one of the greatest in the whole course of the 
Ministry. This fact gives to it an historical interest and im- 
portance which much of the discourse matter in Lk. 9°!-18" 
lacks, great and important as that is. 

Further, the Sermon holds a unique position as being 
the first considerable discourse of Christ of which the record 
has been preserved in our Gospels. Prior to the Call of the 
Twelve there is none of any length in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and none approaching it in extent in the Fourth Gospel’s 
record of the same period. 

Once more, there is much ground for thinking that, on 
the whole at least, the Sermon fairly represents the teaching 
which our Lord was wont to deliver during the previous 
period of His Ministry. For, (1) it is not occasional in the 
sense in which much else in the recorded teaching of 
Christ 1s so, i.e, as arising out of particular controversies 
or situations, and dealing with specific points, e.g. the 
Sabbath sayings, the Beelzebub Discourse, the Discourse 
in Mk. 7 on the traditions of the elders, etc. Compara- 
tively speaking, the Sermon teaching is very general. 

(2) On the other hand, it was delivered on a very 
important occasion. But the occasion was not such as to 
limit and confine the teaching, or to direct it to insistence on 
particular points. The Sermon is as general as the sub- 
sequent Mission Charges to the Twelve and the Seventy 
are particular. Whilst the latter are addressed to the dis- 
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ciples alone, and instruct them as to their relations with the 
people into whose midst they are about to go, the former 
is (as we have in a previous chapter seen reason to conclude) 
delivered not only to the Twelve but also to the whole body 
of the disciples, and in the hearing of a crowd of people. 
In the one case we have detailed instructions delivered to 
clergy alone in view of a particular mission, in the other a 
Sermon addressed to newly-ordained men in the presence 
of their relatives and friends and of a large congregation. 

The Ordination sermon as we know it to-day is fittingly 
general in character, and naturally summarises the great 
truths and aims which the ministers of Christ ought ever to 
have before their mind’s eye. So our Lord may well have 
been led in the Sermon on the Mount to express in general 
terms the substance of His whole message hitherto. 

(3) Some support to this view is given by the fact that 
the Sermon in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk. 41° ff.), the 
only earlier recorded discourse, is quite in line with the 
thought of the Sermon on the Mount. As we noticed in the 
previous chapter, there is reason to think that in the opening 
Beatitudes of the Sermon the first verses of Isaiah 61 were 
specially present to our Lord’s mind. And the conviction 
that hatred and persecution are inevitable for His true 
followers, which is so prominent in the Sermon on the 
Mount, is already expressed in the Sermon at Nazareth in 
the words, ‘ No prophet is acceptable in his own country ’ 
(EE. 4”). 

If for these reasons we may fairly trust the Sermon of Q 
as giving a substantially correct record of the substance of 
Christ’s teaching during the whole previous period of the 
Ministry, from the time when He began to preach, ‘ Repent 
ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ then an added 
historical interest attaches to its contents. 

In spite of all its limitations, then, we view the Sermon 
on the Mount as a document of the highest importance, and 
hold that our Gospels would be immeasurably the poorer 
if the fifty-four verses of our Q text were to be deleted 
from them. 

IV. Possiste INFLUENCES UPON OUR Lorp’s Minp.— 


Can the contents of the Sermon be accounted for in any 
Q 
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degree by particular formative influences upon the mind of 
Christ, or by any controlling aims and ideas? The parallels 
from the Jewish sacred literature which we have quoted in 
Chapter X show that the Sermon has special affinities with 
particular books and passages. We shall have occasion, in 
the next chapter, to consider these parallels and the in- 
ferences which may be drawn from them. Leaving then 
this question aside for the present, we ask, Are there any 
influences besides this which may be postulated with a 
certain degree of probability ? 

(1) The thought of the Kingdom is prominent in the 
opening verses of the Sermon. The Beatitudes give a 
sublime delineation of its spiritual character. It seems 
probable therefore that our Lord gave utterance to the 
Beatitudes at least, and perhaps also to other sayings in the 
Sermon, under the stress of a desire to correct the current 
national and political ideas of the Kingdom. In a full 
expression of our Lord’s mind each pronouncement of the 
Beatitudes would then be contrasted with a current con- 
ception as to the Kingdom, after the manner of the contrasts 
drawn in the illustrations which follow. 

(2) The thought of Himself as the new Lawgiver, the 
fulfiller of the Mosaic Law, was clearly present to our Lord’s 
mind, and there is much in the content and the character of 
the Discourse which may be attributable to the influence of 
this thought. Our first Evangelist, if not our Third also, 
seems to have regarded the Sermon as an enunciation of 
the Christian Law, and the Beatitudes as answering to the 
Decalogue. Of no other discourse of Christ is it recorded 
that it was delivered upon a mountain; its contents are 
exclusively concerned with the moral law, and outside it the 
only expressed contrast between the old laws and the new 
teaching is that which Matthew incorporates in his version, 
viz. the revision of the law of divorce. 

(3) It is possible also that much which characterises the 
Sermon is attributable to the opposition to our Lord of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. As we have seen, that opposition 
had been growing in force and bitterness for some time prior 
to the delivery of the Sermon. The Choice of the Twelve 
followed upon its culmination in the plot of the Pharisees 
and Herodians recorded in Mk. 3°. It would be natural 
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@ priori therefore to suppose that a good deal in the Sermon 
would bear traces of this opposition. And an examination of 
it in this light lends credibility to the supposition that such 
is in fact the case. Although all mention of the Scribes 
and Pharisees has dropped out of our Q text, much of the 
Sermon contents can nevertheless, as we have partly noted 
in a previous chapter, be naturally supposed to have been 
called forth to warn against or to correct Pharisaic errors. 
It may be that the pre-eminently ethical character of the 
whole teaching of the Sermon is also in part due to the pressure 
of Pharisaic animosity. For it was on points of duty and 
practice, the ethics of the Pharisaic Code, that the controversy 
turned, and not on matters of theology or of eschatology. 

(4) There is considerable affinity between the Beatitudes 
and Woes and the Magnificat; cf. ‘ And hath exalted them 
of low degree ’ with ‘ Blessed are the meek,’ etc., ‘ the poor,’ 
etc.; ‘ The hungry he hath filled with good things’ with 
‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst,’ etc.; ‘ He hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their heart . . . 
And the rich he hath sent empty away ’ with ‘ Woe unto the 
rich,’ etc., and the other Woes. This affinity suggests the 
influence upon our Lord’s mind of the Virgin’s piety. It is 
difficult to suppose that such a mother can have failed pro- 
foundly to influence the deepest thoughts of such a Son 
during the long years of their intimate home life. Far 
more of the Sermon than we commonly think may derive 
from the devout mind of Mary herself. ‘The pious souls 
among her kindred and friends, too, may have exerted a 
similar influence upon our Lord’s growing religious nature. 
We are here, however, trespassing into the region of con- 
jecture. What is certain is that the Magnificat is an 
admirable expression of that type of Jewish piety which is 
so highly extolled in the Beatitudes. It 1s a reasonable 
supposition that our Lord had come strongly under the 
influence of this type. Whether this influence was exerted 
upon Him mainly through Mary herself, or through others, 
or whether He was mainly influenced by the literature of 
His race in which that spirit found expression—e.g. the 
Song of Hannah, with which the Magnificat presents so 
many points of contact; the Psalms; and Second Isarah— 
must remain uncertain. 
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(5) Once again, it seems probable that our Lord was in 
some measure influenced by the personality and the preach- 
ing of His great forerunner. Elizabeth was a kinswoman 
of the Virgin (Lk. 1%), and the Birth of Jesus occurred 
within a few months of that of John. There may have been 
companionship between the two before John began his 
ministry. The words of Jn. 1 #1 ‘And I knew Him not’ 
may not imply more than that the Baptist did not know 
Jesus to be the Messiah. In any case, our Lord came into 
close contact with the Baptist during the latter’s ministry. 
Several of His disciples had previously been attached to 
him, and for a time Jesus and John exercised their ministries 
in close proximity to each other (Jn. 3 ff.). Our Gospels 
record the remarkable testimony of our Lord to the great- 
ness of the Baptist (Mt. 112-15 = Lk. 7188), and probably 
a considerable number among those who heard the Sermon 
had either been attached to him, or at least been in some 
degree influenced by his life and message. 

Moreover, in spite of great and obvious differences, 
there was a certain continuity between the forerunner’s 
ministry and message, and those of his successor. The 
announcement with which our Lord is recorded to have 
begun His Galilaean Ministry was similar to that of the 
Baptist (cf. Mk. 14° 15), and even, according to Matthew, 
couched in identical words (cf. Mt. 32, 417). And there 
are affinities between the Sermon and the records of the 
Baptist’s preaching. Both are taken up with duty and 
requirement, both sound the note of repentance, and both 
lay stress on the necessity of good works. Both use the 
imagery of the tree and its fruit; the Baptist speaks of the 
ceding of the coat (y:t#v), our Lord of the ceding of the 
cloke (iuétiov); and with the Baptist’s precept, ‘ He that 
hath food, let him do likewise’ (Lk. 31), may be compared 
our Lord’s words, ‘ Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.’ The 
Baptist speaks of the wrath to come, the fire which only 
those who bear good fruit in their lives shall escape; our 
Lord closes His Discourse with the illustration of the Two 
Builders, in which the tempest overthrows the house built 
upon the sand by the man who hears and does not. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE VALUE AND IMPORT OF THE TEACHING OF THE 
SERMON 


Iw this, our last chapter, we shall first endeavour to give 
some answer to the question, ‘ What value is to be set upon 
the teaching of the Sermon?’ Then, we shall seek to 
draw out the implications and deeper import of its contents. 
Finally, we shall briefly consider its message to our own age. 

I, Tue Valuer oF THE SERMON TEACHING.—As we have 
seen in Chapter X, the teaching of the Sermon is closely 
related to much that is found in the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature. It will be convenient to begin our consideration 
of the value of our Lord’s words by making certain in- 
ferences from the parallels we have adduced. A careful 
comparison of the Sermon sayings with these passages 
reveals much that is of interest and importance. 

On the one hand, it shows quite clearly that much of the 
contents of the Sermon is not original in substance and 
purport. It is a reiteration of what had been said before. 
Some of the parallels are seen to be so remarkably close as 
to suggest literary dependence. Of course, parallelism 
does not necessarily imply dependence. Yet, as regards 
the canonical books, this is a very reasonable explanation 
of at least much of the parallelism. For the Gospels yield 
abundant evidence that our Lord was well acquainted with 
the Scriptures. And it is possible, if not also probable, 
that He may also have been acquainted, in whole or in 
part, with those other Jewish books with which His words 
show affinity. 

On the other hand, comparison also shows that the 
Sermon is not devoid of originality. To some passages 
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the parallels are much fuller and closer than they are to 
others. And there are elements in the Sermon teaching 
to which no parallels are to be found. 

Looking now more closely at the parallelism, the extent 
of the affinities of the Sermon on the one hand, and of its 
originality on the other, may be briefly stated as follows :— 
in the Beatitudes, taken singly, we do not find anything 
definitely original, apart from the pronouncement that 
suffering for the Son of man’s sake is blessed. Nor 
again do we in the Woes, taken singly, except in the corre- 
sponding words, ‘ Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you.’ Of the five illustrations of fulfilment, the 
first three and the fifth are substantially paralleled. So, 
too, is the fourth, as far as the Golden Rule, except that we 
do not find the principle of non-resistance stated in so 
emphatic a form. As to the Rule itself, there are several 
passages which give it in its negative form. But the 
parallels to the positive form of the Rule all appear to 
be post-Christian. It would seem, then, that the positive, 
as distinct from the negative, form is new in the mouth 
of Christ. How far does this constitute originality ? 
It is clear that the two forms very largely imply each other. 
Still, that form which lays stress upon the positive side of 
duty seems to have a just claim to be regarded as an advance 
upon the other. And, in addition, there is something new 
in the universal reference of the Rule, for in the parallels it 
appears to be mainly intended to apply only to fellow-Jews. 


In the rest of the Sermon there is nothing for which 
definite originality can confidently be claimed. From the 
later Jewish literature, and also from Gentile sources, we 
know that several of the sayings in this part of the Dis- 
course were proverbial, and this fact forbids our ascribing 
originality to them with any assurance, even though we 
do not find any very close parallels to them. Probably 
the warning against giving that which is holy to the dogs 
has the best claim of any of these sayings to be considered 
original. 

Such, briefly, is the evidence supplied by our parallels. 


Our list, however, valuable as it is, is not an absolute guide. 
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It fails to do full justice, alike to the affinities and to the 
originality of the Discourse. On the one hand, if it was 
more exhaustive, the affinities might be seen to be some- 
what greater. Also, it should be borne in mind that 
thoughts which are nowhere paralleled in the extant pre- 
Christian Jewish literature may yet owe their origin to some 
previous utterance of another mind. On the other hand, 
there is considerably more originality in the Sermon than 
is disclosed by a mere comparison of parallel passages. The 
parallels we have adduced are isolated texts, scattered here 
and there in the mass of Jewish literature. There is no 
Jewish writing which contains any close parallel to the 
Sermon as a whole, or even to any considerable section of 
it. And it would not be difficult to collect many sayings 
which diverge considerably from those of the Sermon; 
e.g. (to take but one instance) we read in Pirké Aboth 3%: 
“Every one with whom the spirit of mankind is pleased, 
the Spirit of God is pleased with him. And every one 
with whom the spirit of mankind is not pleased, the Spirit 
of God: is not pleased with him.’ This is very different 
from Christ’s teaching in the last of the Beatitudes and 
of the Woes. There is an element of originality, too, in 
the leading ideas of the Sermon, e.g. in the conception of 
the Kingdom. The qualifications for entrance, as there 
enunciated, are purely ethical and spiritual. In the whole 
idea of the Kingdom we see the large prophetic doctrine 
which emanated from Jeremiah and the later prophets 
of his school carried forward to its consummation and 
final term. Once more, the authoritative tone in which 
the teaching is delivered, and the implied personal claims 
of the Speaker, are new features. The prophets indeed 
spoke with authority, but it was the authority of God, and 
not their own. Our Lord, on the other hand, rested His 
teaching on His own authority. Whilst they proclaimed, 
‘ Thus saith Yahweh,’ He simply declared, ‘/ say unto you.’ 

Comparison of the Sermon with the Jewish sacred 
literature clearly reveals another fact of great importance: 
viz. that, behind similarities in actual content, there lies 
a fundamental kinship and organic solidarity between the 
ethics of Christ and those of His forerunners. In both, 
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morality is vitally connected with religion, and the per- 
manent source and ground of the moral order is seen in 
God. In both, the teaching is the deliverance of the moral 
consciousness, illuminated by the Spirit of God, of men who 
lived in humble dependence upon Him, and in the closest 
spiritual relationship with Him. Theteaching of our Lord is 
the culminating and final deliverance of that consciousness. 
In the long history of God’s gradual self-revelation to His 
chosen people, we see ethical discernment advancing pari 
passu with increasing enlightenment as to His being and 
character. Both find their consummation in the words 
of Christ. His moral teaching is the natural correlative 
of His perfect apprehension of God as universal and loving 
Father of mankind. 

It is interesting at this point to notice what are the books 
with which the Sermon shows greatest affinity. Turning 
back to our list of parallels, we see that they are these: the 
Psalms, Second Isaiah and Proverbs among the canonical 
books*; and the Testaments, Slavonic Enoch, Sirach, Tobit 
and the Psalms of Solomon, among the non-canonical. 
Now the history of the development of Jewish religion 
shows that it is in these books that some of the loftiest 
and most matured ethical conceptions ever attained by the 
Jews before the coming of Christ are to be found. These 
latter it is which are taken up by Him and carried forward 
to completion. 

There are one or two inferences from the facts we have 
so far noted which it will here be convenient to draw before 
we go further. First, the similarities between the teaching 
of our Lord and earlier Jewish ethics, while on the one hand 
they show indeed that we can only ascribe to it a limited 
degree of originality, on the other they strengthen its claim 
on our acceptance and allegiance. For they show that 
it is no mere isolated phenomenon in the field of ethics. 
On the contrary, it is backed by a whole mass of earlier 
teaching. It cannot therefore be lightly set aside. To 
divorce it from its Jewish context, and treat it as some- 
thing utterly separate and apart, as is often done by its 
critics, is unhistorical and unfair. Those who would 


@ There are several parallels also to the Song of Hannah. 
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show us that Christ was wrong must convince us that all 
who preceded and led up to Him were wrong likewise. 
If it 1s conceded that His predecessors were right, then, 
@ fortiori—since comparison shows that in His teaching 
we have the climax of a long and gradual growth in ethical 
discernment—He Himself was right also. Secondly, 
the Jewish parallels to our Lord’s teaching lend support, 
not only to its actual content, but also to its underlying - 
postulates and assumptions. It is important that this 
should be noted, for it is these latter, as well as the former, 
which are criticised and discountenanced by many to-day. 
It is inevitable that this should be so, for rejection of the one 
logically entails that of the other. ‘To impugn the teaching 
of Christ is also, at least implicitly, to call in question the 
whole method and process by which that teaching was 
reached. We cannot here enter upon a detailed examina- 
tion of the various strictures which have been passed. 
The point we wish to make is that the same postulates 
as those of the Sermon underlie the teaching of all the 
Jewish moralists, so that the two stand or fall together. 
Nietzsche, ¢.g., in teaching that conscience has always 
been man’s curse and is to be set aside, is in opposition, not 
to Christ alone, but to all the Jewish prophets who, like 
Him, trusted the deliverances of the moral consciousness, 
and regarded them as having objective validity. Thirdly, 
from what has been said it can be seen how far it is true to 
say that the ethical teaching of our Lord is endorsed by the 
moral consciousness of the modern world. Absolutely and 
without qualification, the statement is not necessarily or 
universally true. It is quite possible for our moral con- 
sciousness to find the teaching of Christ out of harmony 
with its own deliverances. ‘The concrete judgements of 
the moral sense are not uniform. They jvary according 
to individual character and training. A certain degree 
of moral education and development is necessary for the 
teaching of Christ to be wholly acceptable and appealing ; 
e.g. it is not likely that the moral sense of an average set 
of schoolboys would endorse the action of one of their 
number who should literally fulfil Christ’s precepts on non- 
resistance and love to enemies. Our moral judgements, 
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again, are not independent of our attitude towards religion. 
On the contrary, they are greatly affected by it. And this 
is especially the case in such matters as are dealt with by 
our Lord. Here the ethics and the religion cohere to- 
gether, and no one who is not in sympathy with the latter 
is likely to be, or at least to remain, in full harmony with 
the former. What, then, can rightly be maintained is 
this:—that, in proportion as the whole being of the indi- 
vidual accepts and shares the religion of Christ, his moral con- 
sciousness will, in the measure of its sensitiveness, endorse 
His ethics. In this sense we may rightly claim that the con- 
science of humanity is the unfailing ally of Christ’s teaching. 

In saying this, we are not unmindful that the moral 
consciousness has its part to play in the sphere of religion, 
as well as in that of ethics. Indeed, it is only in thought 
that a sharp line of division can be drawn between the two. 
In life, the one always includes something of the other. 
And, in the history of the Jews, it was largely through the 
avenue of the moral consciousness of inspired men that the 
truths of religion were progressively revealed. It is just 
to the setting aside of our Lord’s religious teaching, and to 
the criticism of His ethics in artificial separation from it, 
that much of the present antipathy to His moral teaching 
is due. As, in the history of the Jews, the revelation of 
moral truth advanced side by side with that of spiritual ; 
so, now, it is only when taken together, and not in iso- 
lation from each other, that their truth can be rightly 
apprehended and verified. 


I. THe Interimsethik 'THEory. 

We now pass from general considerations to a particular 
examination of some of the criticisms which have been 
levelled against our Lord’s moral teaching. First, let us 
consider the Jnterimsethik theory of the nature of that 
teaching, according to which it was only intended by our 
Lord to guide the behaviour of His followers during the 
few months which He expected to intervene before the 
Judgement, and has but little value for us, whose out- 
look upon the future is so radically different. Will this 
attempt to discredit its value bear a candid examination ? 
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(1) Let us begin by assuming that the contrast between 
Christ’s eschatology and our own is as great as it is repre- 
sented to be by the upholders of the Interimsethik theory. 
Even granting this, it does not really follow that His ethic 
can have but little or no value for us. It does not on this 
account lose its appeal to our moral consciousness. Our 
common experience testifies that it appeals to us, provided 
we are in general sympathy with Christ’s religious teaching, 
irrespectively of whether we adopt, in all its details, His 
eschatology, or that with which He is credited by certain 
critical scholars. That this is so, viz. that the moral con- 
sciousness points in the same direction, and leads to the 
same judgements, independently of eschatological outlook 
and expectation, is evidenced by the fact that the contents 
of our Lord’s teaching are paralleled, and that to a con- 
siderable extent, in writings which date from times when 
eschatology loomed less large than in His own day, and 
was of a different character. Let us look at the matter for 
a moment in a quite general way, and ask, What is the 
effect upon moral teaching of belief in the nearness of a 
catastrophic Judgement ? It is not, surely, to upset our 
moral judgements. What appear to us as good and evil, 
apart from eschatology, still appear so to us, however 
largely the eschatological idea may fill our thought. Yet, 
that eschatology does produce some modification in moral 
teaching is not to be denied. What, then, is the difference 
that it makes? The answer, to put it in a word, seems 
to be this. It strengthens the stress on moral qualities. 
How we must press forward with righteousness, if the 
Judge is at the door! (cf. 2 Peter 311-18). It makes the 
teaching more intensely and more exclusively otherworldly. 
Consequently, it may well be less complete than it would 
otherwise have been. But this is not to say that it is less 
valuable. Indeed, inasmuch as the tendency of humanity 
is always to absorb itself in temporal matters at the expense 
of its spiritual and eternal interests, it may well be the 
more valuable on this very account. Applying now these 
thoughts to the teaching of our Lord, the truth seems to 
be this. It is quite likely that His eschatological outlook 
may have involved a sacrifice as regards the rounded com- 
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pleteness of His teaching. It may account for His omission 
to inculcate duties which imply and depend upon the 
continuance of the existing order ; and also for the presence 
in His teaching of precepts which discourage, or even dis- 
countenance, the fulfilment of such duties. But, on the 
other hand, His eschatological outlook may well have in- 
creased the value for us of His central thoughts, and the ex- 
pression which He gaveto them. Indeed, it may well be that 
it is to this very outlook that His positive message of other- 
worldliness owes not a little of its sublimity and its power. 

(2) So far, we have been arguing on the assumption 
that all that which the ultra-eschatologists hold as to the 
divergence between Christ’s outlook and our own is true. 
But there is much reason for thinking that the difference 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

A critical study of the Gospel records shows that, to 
quote Canon Streeter, ‘in the series Q, Mark, Matthew, 
there is a steady development in the direction of em- 
phasising, making more definite, and even creating, sayings 
of our Lord of the catastrophic Apocalyptic type, and of 
thrusting more and more into the background the sayings 
of a contrary tenor.’* Thus, ‘the nearer we get to Him 
(i.e. Christ), the greater is the emphasis on the present, the 
gradual, and the internal aspects of the Kingdom, and the 
greater the reserve with which the detail of contemporary 
Apocalyptic is endorsed.’ There is a marked difference 
between the Apocalyptic sayings of Mark and those of Q. 
In Mark 13 we have a systematic and detailed scheme of 
prediction. The apocalyptic of Q, on the other hand, is 
neither systematic nor detailed. It is rich in picturesque 
metaphor and illustration, but its content is vague and 
indefinite. It includes, indeed, the catastrophic element, 
but this is not so characteristic as teaching which implies a 
kingdom in some sense already present, and destined to 
increase by a gradual growth. Probably the process which 
we can trace by comparing Q with Mark had already 
begun at the time of the composition of Q. If so, even 
the Apocalyptic sayings attributed to our Lord in Q will 


® Oxford Studies in the Syn. Problem, p. 433. 
» [bid. p. 434. 
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probably be somewhat more definite than those actually 
uttered by Him. 

These critical considerations apart, it is clear from the 
recorded sayings of our Lord that He did not simply repro- 
duce the apocalyptic eschatology of His contemporaries. 
In His teaching, it appears in a transmuted form; e.g. apart 
from the relation in which He places Himself to future 
events, the following features mark it off from that of con- 
temporary Jewish thought:—the stress which is laid on 
the moral dispositions necessary for entering the Kingdom, 
the conception of its gradual growth, the importance 
which is accorded to the individual, the more pronounced 
note of hope, the predictions of the siege of Jerusalem and 
the destruction of the Temple, and the announcement that 
the Gospel must be preached to all the nations. 

It is doubtful, too, if eschatology had as much promi- 
nence in our Lord’s mind as it appears to have had in those 
of His contemporaries. ‘There is reason to think that it 
was their minds, rather than His own, which were dominated 
by thoughts respecting the future; and that His recorded 
sayings did not create, but merely reflected, that warmth 
and intensity of outlook which characterise the first 
century of our era. That eschatology should enter into 
His teaching was inevitable, for it 18 inseparable from 
religious ethics. But to maintain that it was the centre of 
gravity of His whole message, and that ethics were only 
subsidiary and incidental, is to traverse the plain testimony 
of the Gospel records. These show that He did not base 
His ethic on His speedy return, but on the eternal realities 
of things. The direct affinities of His teaching are rather 
with that which is most central in the Old Testament than 
with anything transitory and local. In the Sermon, He 
grounds the principles of love towards our enemies, and of 
mercy towards all men, on the character of the Heavenly 
Father Himself. Thatisastable and changeless foundation ; 
and what is so based must be as binding upon us to-day as it 
was upon the generation to which it was first delivered. 

So much for the eschatology of our Lord. Passing now 


a It is interesting here to note that, in the Fourth Gospel, the eschatological 
element occupies a very subordinate place. 
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to our own outlook upon the future, it is perhaps not un- 
necessary to mention the fact that, notwithstanding all our 
recent acquisitions of scientific knowledge, we still have no 
sure proof of the permanence and stability of the natural 
order. That catastrophes do occur in worlds is certain 
from the observations of astronomy. We go to bed, sure 
that the sun will rise on the morrow. It is true that the 
evidence in support of our belief is continually accumulating ; 
still, our faith passes beyond the evidence. The end may 
come at any time. And, as regards ourselves, that our 
tenure of this present life is but short and precarious 1s a 
truth of which we all receive frequent reminders. 

All these considerations lead to the conclusion that 
the divergence between the eschatological outlook which 
may reasonably be ascribed to our Lord, and that which, 
according to reason, ought to be ours to-day, whatever that 
divergence may precisely be, is in any case very substantially 
less than it has been represented by exponents of the ultra- 
eschatological view. 

(3) In regard to the ethical teaching contained in the 
Sermon, there is yet another reason why it would be un- 
reasonable to think that it is emptied of value on account 
of the eschatology with which it is bound up. The Gospel 
records give many indications of a development and modifi- 
cation of our Lord’s eschatological outlook as having taken 
place during the course of the Ministry. In the earlier 
period, it is upon the nearness of the Kingdom, its gradual 
growth, and the moral and spiritual qualifications for enter- 
ing it, that we find the emphasis laid. The future realisation 
of the Kingdom in its completed form appears to be con- 
ceived as one brought about in the course of development 
according to the ordinary laws of spiritual growth. It is 
not till we come to the later period of the Ministry that we 
find stress laid on the death and resurrection of the Son of 
man, on His coming in glory and judgement, and on the 
signs which should precede that coming; or that the realisa- 
tion of the future Kingdom is represented as suddenly and 
catastrophically effected by God Himself, and in language 
similar to that in which popular expectation found current 
expression. Also, there is ground for thinking that, in the 
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earlier part of the Ministry, eschatology entered less into 
our Lord’s thought than it later came to do, as the course of 
events forced it to the fore. It can hardly be without 
significance that the Gospels assign a great ethical discourse 
to the earlier period of the Ministry, and a great eschato- 
logical discourse to the closing days of His earthly life. 


IJ. Tue Cuarce oF ONESIDEDNESS. 

Another objection to the value of Christ’s teaching is 
based upon its alleged incompleteness as a guide to conduct. 
It fails, so it is said, to set forth an entire and well-balanced 
ideal. It lays great stress upon certain aspects of the ideal 
of life—aspects which we may freely grant to be of very 
high importance—but it is silent about others, of whose 
importance also there can be no question. Thus it is but 
a partial and one-sided ideal which it sets forth ; and this 
fact detracts considerably from its value. 

Now is this objection a valid one? Let us first consider 
the charge of incompleteness. How far is it true? It is 
clear that our Lord’s teaching enunciates principles rather 
than rules, and that many of these are very far-reaching. 
They can be applied to the whole of life. Nothing can 
be more comprehensive and inclusive than the twofold 
rule of love. Thus there is a sense in which our Lord’s 
teaching is very complete. But, in another, it must be ad- 
mitted by an impartial judgement that it is not so. Our 
meaning will be best explained by a few illustrations. In 
the first place, then, Christ’s teaching is concerned with 
the ideal of goodness alone, and not with that either of 
truth or of beauty. Yet, our intellectual and aesthetic 
faculties are essential to our human nature ; and, indeed, 
the moral faculty itself cannot be properly exercised if 
the other two are starved. An harmonious development 
of all our powers must include intellectual and aesthetic 
culture as well as moral. Then again, our Lord’s teaching 
is exclusively individual and personal. It does not pro- 
pound moral principles directly for any collective units 
of society. Of a possible Christian state, not even the 
idea finds explicit expression. On the contrary, Christ’s 
teaching implies that His followers are in a hostile environ- 
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ment, and encounter the hatred and persecution of the world 
in general. For the Christian Church, even, no principles 
of corporate ethics are provided. Yet the conscience of 
mankind needs guidance and instruction on corporate as 
well as on individual conduct. In no small measure, the 
present troubles of the world are attributable to the lack of 
high and loyally observed moral principles governing the 
relations between nations, and all smaller units of mankind. 
Speaking generally, the individual standard of ethics, in 
Christian lands at least, is far in advance of the corporate. 
Nor, again, has our Lord’s teaching much to say on the 
individual’s duty towards any of the social units of humanity. 
There is a good deal more in the Epistles of the New 
Testament than in the Gospels. To the ancient Greek, 
duty to the state came first and foremost. The fact that 
the average Christian to-day considers what he is in him- 
self, in his secret soul, to be of so much greater importance 
than what he is as a citizen, is very largely due to the 
emphasis in Christ’s teaching upon the individual aspects 
of religion. Now, however much we may approve the 
priority of the individual, and value the teaching which 
secured its recognition, we cannot close our eyes to the 
need for instruction on the social aspects of religious duty, 
especially in an age in which several causes are contributing 
to bring into greater prominence the corporate aspects 
of life. Again, as Sanday says, ‘the ethical teaching of 
Jesus is almost confined to that side of ethics which touches 
upon religion. Allusions to civic and industrial duties 
are very few, and those negative rather than positive.’® 
But, in the modern world at least, the specialised religious 
life is only for the few, and the mass of men need guidance 
and ideals for life in close connexion with active industry 
and commerce. Once more, it is the passive and sub- 
missive aspects of duty, rather than the active and cona- 
tive, upon which lies the main insistence of the teaching. 
This is no doubt why, to the average Christian mind, the 
petition “Thy will be done’ suggests passive submission 
under unavoidable trial so much more than free and active 
effort in furtherance of the cause of God. 
® Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 87. 
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It is well that the incompleteness of our Lord’s teaching 
should be quite frankly and freely acknowledged. The 
antipathy to it which is a feature of the moral thought of 
our times probably springs, in at least some degree, from 
a false view of its completeness, which has been widely 
entertained. That such a view does issue in pernicious 
practical consequences is not to be denied. Indeed, it 
does not seem beyond the truth to say that many deeply 
Christian lives have been more or less seriously impover- 
ished and stunted because the precepts of Christ were held 
to have such strictly exclusive force that nothing besides 
what they enjoined mattered in life, or was worth striving for. 

It is not difficult to give good reasons for the incomplete- 
ness which we have noted. In the first place, our records 
are fragmentary. As the ethics of the Sermon are but a 
very partial presentation of the ethics contained in the whole 
of the Gospels, so doubtless are the ethics recorded in the 
Gospels but a very partial presentation of those actually 
delivered by our Lord. But, as all the recorded teaching 
of our Lord is of the same general type and character, it is 
reasonable to infer that, even had all His words been pre- 
served to us, the features of incompleteness to which we 
have referred would still, to a large extent at all events, 
characterise this entire body of His instruction. He does 
not seem to have aimed at exhaustiveness, or systematic 
teaching. His instruction was occasional, and treated of 
particular subjects as circumstances called them forth. In 
explanation of this, several good reasons readily suggest 
themselves. First, He took for granted the current Jewish 
moral code, which was familiar to His hearers. He aimed 
chiefly at arousing conscience, and insisted upon a few 
great principles, especially such as were not generally 
recognised. His first followers would continue to follow 
the moral ideal which had been set before them by their 
Jewish teachers, excepting those aspects of it which He had 
revised. Thus it is only as we Christians of a later age 
familiarise ourselves with the Jewish moral ideal of the first 
decades of our era, and combine this with the teaching 
of Christ in our own moral ideal, that we place ourselves 


alongside of His first followers. 
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Then, our Lord recognised the existence of the moral 
sense in man, and meant us to use the light which it affords 
(cf. e.g, Lk. 1257). His recorded teaching is not calcu- 
lated to dispense us from its exercise; on the contrary, there 
is much in it which is deeply provocative of moral question- 
ing. Again, He anticipated the illumination of His 
followers’ minds by the Holy Spirit, and the revelation to 
them of whatever truths He had not taught them. Such 
a passage as Jn. 161 shows how foreign to the mind of 
Christ is the action of the Church when she has recourse only 
to written texts of Scripture for the resolution of great moral 
questions. Our Lord’s comparative indifference to the 
extent of the written letter may be in large measure due to 
His strong assurance of the abiding presence and illumina- 
tion of the living Spirit within the corporate society of His 
followers. 

We recognise, then, the incompleteness of our Lord’s 
teaching. We admit that there cannot be truthfully claimed 
for it that value which consists in exhaustive fullness. We 
are alive to the mischief which ensues when reverence 
dictates and presses a doctrine of absolute completeness, 
which is untrue to actual fact. But to say this by no means 
involves the surrender of the sense of the intrinsic worth and 
preciousness of what has been recorded. ‘To this our moral 
intuitions ever testify. And the more we endeavour to fill 
out our Lord’s teaching from the best that we can find in 
Jewish or Gentile literature, the more do His sayings shine 
forth as gems and jewels. 


III. Tue Srricrurzs or NIgrzscHe. 

Any treatment of current objections to Christian ethics 
would be very incomplete which did not include some 
reference to the theory of evolution. For it is to this theory 
that the modern reaction against Christian morals is, directly 
or indirectly, largely attributable. But it is impossible 
for us, in the space at our disposal, to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the difficult problems to which acceptance of 
the evolutionary theory has given rise. We will therefore 
confine ourselves to a few remarks, of a somewhat general 
character. In the first place, the evolutionary theory 
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enunciated by Darwin has been extended in its application 
from the physical sphere to all manner of other fields, on 
the mere assumption that it is a principle of universal 
application. This is an unwarrantable procedure. And, 
as a matter of fact, to the doctrine that the human race is 
in a process of moral and spiritual development, neither 
history nor experience appears to afford much support. 
Again, it has been too hastily assumed that, if the history 
of the moral sentiments could be traced back to humble 
origins, their present value and authority were discredited. 
Questions of origin have been mixed up with questions 
of value, without due discrimination being observed. 

An objection which has been widely and strenuously 
pressed is that the Christian code of morals traverses the 
operation of the natural law of selection, and thus con- 
stitutes itself a stumbling-block in the path of evolution. 
Nietzsche, e.g., vehemently charges Christianity with 
making for physical deterioration and decadence. As 
to this, we would say that, even if the breach between 
ethics and evolution is as great as it has been represented, 
we have no doubt that Huxley was right in upholding the 
former. But, in actual fact, it is a sustainable thesis that 
Christianity has in many ways furthered the physical pro- 
gress of the race, and not least by its severe and lofty 
standard of personal morality. 

Nietzsche’s charge would have less to substantiate it if 
Christians had given more thought and attention to the 
implications of their Master’s words. As we are shortly 
going to consider the implications of the Sermon sayings, 
it may not be out of place, at this point and in this con- 
nexion, to enlarge a little upon the importance of careful 
and thoughtful exposition. It must probably be conceded 
that there is at least an element of truth in Nietzsche’s 
accusation, as directed against the type of Christianity which 
largely prevails to-day. This exerts great moral pressure 
in favour of the care and preservation of unfit and dis- 
eased humanity, and comparatively little in restriction of 
humanity’s propagation of its disease and unfitness, 
whether physical, mental, or moral. And why so? It is 
because those principles which are explicitly laid down in 
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the N.T have taken hold of the conscience of humanity 
vastly more than such as can only be deduced from N.T. 
teaching. This is inevitable in the absence of an orderly 
and systematic presentation by the Church of the whole 
field of ethical ideals, in which each principle—whether 
explicit or not in the pages of the N.T.—finds its appro- 
priate place, and the measure of importance which rightly 
belongs to it. For the superficial readers of our open 
Bible are legion, while the thoughtful and devout students 
are but a small minority. There can readily be inferred 
from the N.T.—e.g. from all its teaching as to the duty of 
caring for the weak and the sick, from its precepts of love 
to all men, and from its doctrine of the infinite worth of the 
individual soul—the principle that the procreation of human 
life is a high responsibility. Taken in conjunction with the 
ascertained laws of heredity, the Christian teaching on self- 
sacrifice demands from many individuals a voluntary self- 
restraint, and from all a discipline and training with a view 
to fitness, in the matter of the bringing of children into the 
world. Nietzsche’s remedy for the existing state of things 
is that mankind should cast off the altruistic feelings which 
Christianity has engendered and kept alive, and that it 
should freely allow all imperfect specimens of humanity to 
perish. The true Christian ethic discloses a far more 
excellent way. It is that men should continue to show all 
loving care for human life, however decadent the type 
may be, and to reverence and cultivate their philanthropic 
and altruistic instincts to the utmost ; but that the latter 
should be matched by a sense, equally strong, of the duty 
of bringing into existence the most healthy and vigorous 
specimens that eugenic conduct can promote, and of 
limiting procreation, by the voluntary sacrifice of individual 
liberty—enforced, as may be necessary, by the collective 
action of society—to such as are free from at least serious 
hereditable blemish. In a word, the Christian conscience 
ought to be as strongly eugenic as it is altruistic. 


Before we leave this subject, there is one further point 
upon which it seems desirable to lay stress, viz. the strength 
of the appeal which our Lord’s teaching makes to the heart 
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of every believer. Notwithstanding the reaction against 
it in not a little contemporary thought, there seems little 
ground to fear that it will lose its hold on the allegiance 
of the Western world. No other moral teaching can 
possibly exert so constraining an appeal. In the first place, 
unlike the doctrines of Nietzsche and other naturalistic 
moralists, in which radical inconsistencies can be detected,» 
it constitutes a consistent and coherent whole. Then, 
as we have already said, it is the natural correlative of 
Christ’s teaching about God and the future life, so that 
the conscience of any one who accepts that teaching—and 
our conscience does, in the measure of its enlightenment, 
lead us to accept it—is constrained to endorse His moral 
teaching also. Again, it is perfectly embodied in a personal 
life. ‘The agreement between Christ’s example and His 
teaching is complete ; so that what the Christian finds 
enjoined in the teaching of his Master he sees perfectly 
pourtrayed in the records of His life. Less perfectly 
indeed, yet markedly, the Christian ethic is manifested in 
the lives of the Apostles. Now this historical embodiment 
of the teaching greatly enhances the strength of its appeal 
to us, and helps us towards fulfilling it in ourselves. It 
provides a vivid illustration of the teaching, by exhibiting 
it as carried into practice amid the varying circumstances 
of life. Where moral teaching is presented in a set of pre- 
cepts and statements alone, the mind can only master it 
by a synthetic intellectual process. But a personal example 
is in itself a synthesis of all the precepts, from which par- 
ticular rules and principles may be drawn as called for by 
a process of analytic deduction. Again, the spirit of 
the Christian ethic coincides with that engendered in man 
by acceptance of Christ as personal Saviour. Take, e085 
the Matthaean Beatitudes. Every one of the qualities 
here enumerated must be present in the heart which has 
sincerely laid hold upon Him as its personal Redeemer. 
Such qualities are the natural and inevitable correlative of 
the doctrine of the Cross. Again, the Christian ethic is sus- 
tained by august supernatural sanctions. It was enunciated 


a This has been well exhibited by L. S. Thornton in his Conduct and the 
Supernatural. 
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in a tone of absolute authority by Him who is to every 
believer the eternal Son of God. It is upheld and taught by 
the Church, which is the institution in the world of His own 
appointment ; and it appeals to rewards and punishments, 
not in this life only, but also in that beyond the grave. 
Lastly, it is vindicated, as no other teaching is, by the 
application to it of the pragmatic test. If we ask what has 
been the practical outcome of the dissemination of the 
teaching of Nietzsche and his followers, the answer seems 
to be clear—viz. that the outbreak of the Great War, and 
the manner in which it was waged by the Central Powers, 
is largely attributable to its spread and influence. In the 
ideal of character set forth by our Lord, on the contrary, it 
is to the milder virtues that the supremacy is assigned, and 
its sincere adoption has always resulted in the growth of 
the spirit of sympathy and of love. 

Il. Tue Import oF THE SERMON TracHING IN Derait. 
We now pass to the detailed consideration of the Sermon. 
In Chapter XI we have set forth what we believe to be the 
primary meaning of its contents (see pp. 169f.) Building 
upon this, we shall now endeavour to draw out their impli- 
cations, and to weigh their import. We shall make no 
attempt at completeness in our treatment. There is much 
true and valuable teaching which may be drawn from the 
Sermon, which yet takes no account of what its words 
conveyed to the first hearers. But with such we are not 
concerned, All we have to say will be based upon our 
exegesis. 

1. The Beatitudes and Woes. ‘There is much which 
these imply, besides what they directly teach:—e.g. (a) The 
value of blessedness or inward happiness. The word 
‘ Blessed’ is repeated as if it denoted a state of supreme 
good. The Beatitudes pronounced upon the persecuted 
imply that its attainment is worth the sacrifice of lower 
mundane happiness. (4) The importance of the state of the 
heart. ‘This inward happiness depends on inward qualities. 
There are certain dispositions which constitute a state of 
bliss in their possessor. It follows that the state of the 
heart is to be esteemed of the highest consequence. 
(c) Men’s hunger and thirst after goodness. Not only in 
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our third Beatitude, but in all of them, Christ assumes in 
His hearers a desire to live in accordance with God’s will. 
He takes it for granted that there is that in man which can 
appreciate the ideal which He sets forth, and respond to 
the appeal which it makes to his moral and spiritual sense. 
(d) The world’s hatred of the Christian ideal. The Beati- 
tudes also imply the perversity of the unregenerate man’s 
spirit. There is that in him which hates the ideal, and will 
persecute those who make it their own. Where it is not 
welcomed, it ‘stings by its very beauty, and hardens by its 
very holiness.’ The last two Beatitudes are sadly significant 
of human depravity, especially in their position at the close 
of the list, after the enumeration of beautiful and admirable 
qualities. One might have supposed that the Beatitudes 
would have closed with a warning against being carried 
away by the universal love and admiration which such 
qualities would engender in all hearts towards their pos- 
sessors. Instead, we read of hatred, ostracism, obloquy 
and slander. Why should such qualities arouse such feel- 
ings in men? It can only be because, as Byron says: 


© Our life is a false nature — ’tis not in 
The harmony of things.’ @ 


Nothing less than a very deep corruption of human 
nature is implied in those explicit declarations, both here 
and elsewhere, which foretell hatred and persecution as the 
treatment which the disciples must expect at the hands of 
men. (e) The reign of law in the moral and _ spiritual 
spheres. It is the teaching of the Beatitudes that some 
dispositions carry blessing to their possessors, and others 
woe, according to the uniform laws of God. As Montefiore 
points out, they ‘do not say “ Do this, or be this, because 
you will gain a reward,” or “ Do not do this decause you will 
be punished.” But they say “ A certain line of action, 
a certain disposition of mind bring happiness now and) 
hereafter.” The result follows necessarily from the cause.’ 
It is the law of God. ‘‘ Heaven” and happiness follow 
as certainly from goodness, as their opposites follow from 
wickedness. The one is not an arbitrarily added reward; 


a Childe Harold, iv. 126. 
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the other is not an arbitrarily added punishment. The 
result is contained in the premiss, as surely as the result of 
health-giving medicines or death-dealing drugs is already 
contained within them. The bliss of virtue, both ‘“ now ” 
and “‘ hereafter,” is a continuous state, and not a something 
added ad extra to form a reward: and mutatis mutandis, the 
same may be said of vice.’* Similar teaching is contained 
elsewhere in the words of Christ, and our modern sense of 
the reign of law and order in the natural world has made us 
more disposed to accept and appreciate itstruth.” (/) Right 
relationship towards God the primary need. It may be 
somewhat fanciful to see in them a division between the 
first four and the rest corresponding to that between the 
two tables of the Decalogue, but it is our relation to God 
which is dwelt upon first. Inward happiness, then, they 
teach, in contradistinction to modern secularist altruism, 
depends on a right relationship, primarily towards God, 
and secondarily towards our fellows. 

It cannot be supposed that the qualities which the 
Beatitudes express or imply are the only ones to which 
blessedness attaches. It is very possible that some only 
of the Beatitudes of the historical Sermon have been 
recorded. In several other contexts of the Gospels 
Christ pronounces certain people ‘ blessed’ (viz. Mt. 11 & 
= Lk. 7455 (Mt.a 9} =) Lko167?s3 Mito 448s eee 
Mtn6 2S) Lk. 8, re tte org te ty ie ee 
And the Beatitudes can be supplemented from Christ’s 
teaching elsewhere ; e.g. on love to God and to man, on faith, 
on prayer, and on many other moral and religious qualities 
upon which they do not touch. Several additional Beati- 
tudes can readily be constructed out of the rest of Christ’s 
teaching in the Sermon itself. Nor are we confined to 
the recorded words of our Lord in seeking to gain a full- 
orbed view of the life of blessedness. The blessedness 
which attaches to the dispositions here specified consists 

% Synoptic Gospels, vol. ii. p. 485. 

» Cf. Gardner, Evolution in Christian Ethics, pp. 89 ff. 

© Of logical sequence of thought between the individual Beatitudes it does not 
seem possible to trace any sure evidence. There is close parallelism between the 


first pair and the second, and the last two revert to the thought of the first, which is 
clearly the leading Beatitude. 
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in the fact that they bring man into right relationship 
with God and his fellows, and so introduce him into a 
state of moral and spiritual well-being. By pronouncing 
them blessed, Christ did not make them such, but revealed 
their intrinsic character. It follows that we can find 
numerous qualities, both in the Bible and outside of it, 
to which the epithet ‘blessed’ may be appropriately 
attached. ‘To some extent we can also discover Beatitudes 
by looking within ourselves ; for our moral and spiritual 
experience teaches us what qualities and dispositions do as 
a matter of fact conduce to inward happiness. 

The Beatitudes of the Sermon then we regard as a 
partial presentation of the character in man to which the 
life of bliss belongs. In some measure, perhaps, we may 
consider them as a one-sided presentation. ‘Taken as 
a whole, the virtues which they unfold are decidedly of a 
mild and passive, rather than of a strong and active, char- 
acter. They are in striking contrast to the qualities which 
are most insisted upon in pagan ethics. In contrast they 
are, too, to the more positive and active qualities which 
the stress of war has called forth amongst us. And we 
can scarcely doubt that some at least of these are worthy 
of being styled ‘ blessed.’ 

But, if partial, they are exceedingly precious. They 
give a sketch of the childlike character. They describe 
the persecuted saints of God. They show at what a height 
true blessedness stands above the attainment of mere earthly 
good, and that it is often through suffering that the way 
to higher happiness lies. Experience testifies to their 
truth ; but, had Christ not enunciated them, a very large 
proportion of the Christians of every age would have passed 
through life with but little conviction or experience of at 
least some of them. For the ideal which they depict 
stands out in bold relief from many others of what 1s admir- 
able, both ancient and modern. However much it may be 
possible to supplement them, they are notable elements 
in the spiritual happiness attainable by man, and we may 
safely say that no qualities which are inconsistent with 
them can be truly blessed. 

2. The Revision of Moral Standards. Mt. 51" declares 
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that evolution and not revolution is Christ’s purpose with 
regard to the O.T. Scriptures. The principle here enun- 
ciated is one of far-reaching application, which extends 
beyond the sphere of ethics, and is not confined to the 
limits of the O.T. It holds good of the teachings con- 
tained in the Jewish extra-canonical Scriptures, and of those 
pertaining to natural religion ; and, indeed, of all that is 
imperfectly good or true, wherever found. 

The illustrations of the principle naturally divide into 
two classes. The first two (on murder and adultery) 
exemplify the same kind of fulfilment. In each, the precept 
is carried back from the outward act to the inward thought 
and feeling which are its source and origin. But in the last 
three (on perjury, retaliation, and love and hatred) the 
fulfilment is of a different character. Montefiore finds it 
hard to see here any fulfilment at all.» Yet, in a true sense, 
here also Christ’s teaching seems to be a carrying forward 
to completion of the old. Let us consider each of the 
three instances separately. The Jewish law against perjury 
had regard to the duty of veracity and fidelity to promises. 
It did not, however, lay this duty down absolutely, but 
confined itself to the requirement that words attested on 
oath should correspond with truth or performance. Christ 
fulfilled this law by requiring an absolute fidelity to promise. 
With regard to the /ex talionis, the case is not quite so 
obvious. The Law certainly enjoined it as a duty due to 
justice that a man should punish the offender. And, look- 
ing at it in this light, Christ seems simply to negative 
its teaching. But it has another aspect. Its original force 
was not only positive and mandatory, but also restrictive. 
It had regard to the excesses of vengeance to which man’s 
unbridled passion is prone to run. It marked an ethical 
advance when first promulgated, for it curbed the lust for 
excessive retaliation, and limited this to an equal harm. 
Viewed in this light, it was fulfilled by Christ entirely 
forbidding what it had but restrained. Similarly, the pre- 
cept ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ’ 
has a double significance. On the one hand, it enjoins 
hatred towards the enemy. In this respect it is flatly con- 

® Synoptic Gospels, vol. ii. pp. 488, 513. 
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tradicted by the precepts of Christ. But, on the other hand, 
it restricts hatred to the enemy, and enjoins love towards the 
neighbour. In this respect it marked an ethical advance 
upon more primitive teaching, and is in the line of evolu- 
tion towards the higher doctrine of Christ. 

Thus, in each of these three instances, the fulfilment is 
of the same character. It consists in entirely prohibiting 
what had previously been restricted only, and in requiring 
to be observed absolutely and universally that which previous 
legislation had enjoined to be observed only within limits. 
These, then, are extensions outwards; the boundaries re- 
stricting the areas covered by the precepts are removed, so 
that the extent of their application becomes unlimited. 

A. Murder and Adultery. ‘The general import of these 
two illustrations is that guilt attaches, not only to external 
acts, but also to the internal states of heart from which they 
take their rise. If we may apply to the first illustration the 
form of expression of the second, Christ’s teaching is that he 
who is angry with his brother has murdered him already in 
his heart. Likewise, he who looks on a woman to lust after 
her has committed adultery with her already in his heart. 
The emphasis is shifted from the outward and visible region 
to the inward and spiritual. Christ fastens upon the first 
beginnings of evil. Sinfulness, He teaches, is not to be 
estimated merely by its evil effects on society. These two 
illustrations show how the rest of the Ten Commandments 
—indeed all commands, both positive and negative, which 
relate to outward actions—should be ‘ fulfilled.’ 

For us, the application of this teaching extends beyond 
its primary reference. ‘ Brother ’ for us is synonymous with 
‘neighbour’ as interpreted in the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and includes any fellow-man. The teaching as 
to adultery applies to women as well as to men, and to all 
cases where gratification in physical act would be morally 
wrong, even though not resulting in the actual sin of 
adultery. The general principle embodied in the words 
is that those states of heart which, if they issue in action, 
issue in evil, are themselves evil. The converse readily 
follows, viz. that those states of heart which, if they issue in 
action, issue in good, are themselves good. 
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Our Lord’s words also teach the sinfulness of the inter- 
mediate stages between thought and action. They specify 
two, viz. words and looks. (a) In His teaching on murder, 
Christ declares guilt to attach to words which are the out- 
come of angry feelings, and He gives two illustrations of 
such words. This is in line with what He says elsewhere 
of our solemn responsibility for the words we utter. If we 
may so far press His language here, it teaches that greater 
guilt attaches to expressed anger than to unexpressed. 
Experience supports this, for, normally, a feeling 1s in- 
tensified and prepared for action by being put into words. 
(6) In His teaching on adultery, He declares guilt to 
attach to wrong desire gratified by the eye gazing upon 
its object. This agrees with what He elsewhere says 
of the eye causing men to stumble. That the eye can 
indeed be put to evil uses, excite wicked lusts, and induce 
their gratification in physical act, is matter of common 
experience. 

In cases where the thought is not evil until there is some 
gratification of it, the first intermediate stage between 
thought and action will be the beginning of actual guilt. 
It is noteworthy that Christ does not condemn the bare 
feeling of lust as He does that of anger. Perhaps we may 
infer that actual guilt does not attach to bare ungratified 
desire. This may well be true of other sins—e.g. gambling. 
Gambling arises out of the fundamental and natural desire 
for gain. This desire is not in itself wrong ; sin is not 
involved, therefore, until the first step has been taken in 
the direction of its wrongful gratification. 

B. Oaths, Retaliation, Love and Hatred. In these three 
examples, the ‘ fulfilment’ consists in extending the range 
of the precept. We must be true to our word, not merely 
when on oath, but at all times. Not only must we restrict 
the taking of vengeance, we must take none at all. Not 
only must we limit our hatred towards our enemies, we must 
banish it entirely. 

The principle of fulfilment which Christ here illustrates 
can be applied to all precepts of an imperfect morality. The 
Christian ideal admits of no compromise with what is evil. 
Therefore, all precepts which only restrict evil within certain 
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limits receive in it their fulfilment by being so extended as 
to forbid evil altogether. 

The first two of these precepts primarily relate to 
external conduct. They can themselves be ‘ fulfilled’ 
(after the manner in which Christ fulfils the commandments 
against murder and adultery) by being referred to the 
inward dispositions of heart from which the external acts 
proceed. They are thus brought into line with the third 
illustration. The full meaning, then, of the three is that 
we ought to banish utterly from our hearts the spirit of 
infidelity and falsehood, of vindictiveness, and of hatred. 
We are to be faithful and truthful in all the relations of 
life, and we are to have goodwill and love towards all men, 
including even those who wrong and hate us. 

So much of import seems fairly clear. But the rules on 
oaths and non-resistance give rise to one or two important 
questions: 

(1) How far are these rules to be interpreted as requiring 
literal observance? The answer depends on their con- 
formity to the example and the general tenor of the teaching 
of Christ, and also (in lesser degree) of His Apostles. 
Applying this test, we find, as to the precepts on oaths, 
that we have no record of the use of an oath by our Lord 
Himself. As we have previously observed, His charac- 
teristic expression, “ Verily I say unto you,’ seems to be a 
deliberately chosen substitute for the use of an oath ; and 
it is precarious to infer from Mt. 26 ®-% His sanction 
of being put on oath. The precepts of the Sermon are 
echoed by St. James (Ep. 51%). All this is in favour of a 
literal interpretation. On the other hand, St. Paul, several 
times in the course of his Epistles, makes a solemn appeal 
to God, which is a form of oath ; and in Hebrews we even 
read of God as swearing by Himself. 

On the whole, the answer seems to stand thus: The 
real stress of Christ’s teaching is upon the duty of ab- 
staining, not from oaths, but from infidelity to one’s 
promises. It is the principle behind the precept which is 
of paramount importance. But, if men were always true 
to their word, there would be no need of oaths to ensure 
that they fulfilled their promises. The ideal, therefore, 
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is that men should dispense with oaths altogether, and in 
this sense it is right to regard the precepts as requiring 
literal observance. But to interpret them as constituting 
a hard-and-fast rule to be literally observed independently 
of the cultivation of a sense of the sacredness and responsi- 
bility attaching to all spoken words would be to miss their 
real import. 

With regard to the precepts on non-resistance, there 1s 
much reason for thinking that our Lord did not intend them 
to be taken as rules to be observed in the letter without 
exception. They are suspiciously detailed and specific. 
The general tenor of Christ’s teaching is to enunciate broad 
principles of conduct, and to leave it to men to determine 
for themselves the precise application of those principles 
to particular cases. Thus His precepts here, if interpreted 
as precise and binding rules, would be out of harmony with 
the general character of His instruction. Also, His teach- 
ing contains precepts which cannot be intended to be literally 
interpreted, e.g. ‘If thy hand causeth thee to stumble, cut 
it off,’ etc. It is therefore quite possible that, in the case 
of other injunctions where a literal interpretation might be 
supposed to be intended, such may yet not be meant. But 
further, as to the first of the rules before us, we have the 
guidance of Christ’s own example. When at His trial He 
was struck by one of the officers of the High Priest, we are 
not told that He turned the other cheek, or proffered Him- 
self for a second blow, but we read that He administered 
a calm rebuke to the smiter (Jn. 18%). Still less did 
St. Paul, when on trial before Ananias, literally fulfil this 
precept (Acts 23%-%), His demand of a public apology 
from the magistrates of Philippi (Acts 16 %*4°) shows how 
little he was inclined tamely to submit to injury. We infer, 
then, that our Lord did not intend these startling in- 
Junctions to be taken as universally binding rules. This, 
of course, does not mean that we are in no circum- 
stances bound to act in literal accord with them, but 
only that we are not to feel under obligation to do so 
in all. 

_ How, then, are we to determine when non-resistance to 
evil is to be literally practised, and whenit isnot? Wecannot 
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do so unless we know all the principles which are in accord- 
ance with the mind of Christ, loyalty to which requires of us 
so to act, and also in what particular cases loyalty to these 
principles makes of us this demand. Such knowledge is 
obviously beyond our reach. But some things at least 
are fairly clear : (2) our Lord’s purpose is to show that 
the spirit of retaliation is to have no place whatever within 
the Christian’s heart. The instances which He gives are 
of conduct from which all vindictiveness is clearly absent. 
We may then safely say that all opposition to evil which 
springs from the natural inclination within us to retaliate 
is out of harmony with the mind of Christ. In so far as 
the expulsion of vindictiveness from our hearts leads us to 
practise non-resistance, that isour bounden duty. (4) But, 
further, the principle which can expel the desire for retalia- 
tion is love. Our love, says Christ, is to extend to our 
enemies. Therefore, in so far as the active principle of 
love within our hearts towards those who inflict injury 
upon us dictates the practice of non-resistance, that, again, 
is our bounden duty. But love does not always so dic- 
tate ; it may prescribe severity in dealing with the offender. 
The offender’s own highest good will be the determining 
consideration. We may here quote the words of St. 
Augustine : ‘As God dealt with men by Law and by 
Gospel, and the same love was in each, as the Law punished 
and the Gospel forgave, each for the bringing about an end 
beyond itself, and the same end, even the righteousness of 
the sinner, though they sought it by ways so different, so 
will there be counterparts to both in the wise and loving 
conduct of a Christian man toward his offending brother. 
The everlasting rule is, that thou render good for thy 
brother’s evil: the shape in which thou shalt render it, love 
—which means something higher than a mere unwillingness 
to inflict present pain—shall prescribe.’* But, whilst this 
is true, non-resistance may very often be the true prompting 
of love in the class of cases contemplated by our Lord. 
Although His words with reference to the offender are quite 
general, it seems very probable, as we saw in Chapter XI, 
(see pp. 192ff) that He has in view only offences com- 
® Quoted from Trench, St. Aug. on the Sermon on the Mount, pp. 223, 224. 
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mitted by non-Christians against His followers. It is 
dificult to suppose that He contemplates the offences 
which He specifies as being inflicted by Christians. His 
words in Mt. 18 15-17 (cf. Lk. 178), and those of St. Paul 
in 1 Cor. 5, teach that an injury done by one Christian 
to another is no light matter, nor one which the injured 
person has the right to overlook. Very possibly then our 
Lord, in giving these precepts, had in mind the effect which 
such behaviour on the part of His followers would have 
in leading to the conversion of the offender. And perhaps 
a very literal observance of His injunctions would prove 
a more powerful influence in this direction than 1s com- 
monly recognised. (¢) But considerations other than this 
may have been also present to our Lord’s mind. He may, 
e.g., have thought of the effect on others which such conduct 
would produce ; of the witness before the world which 
His followers could thus give. The practice of non- 
resistance is arresting ; it impresses mankind, and thus 
has a missionary value. He may also have had in mind the 
effect of such conduct upon those who practise it. It is a 
form of self-denial which deepens the religious life, and 
intensifies our trust in God and our dependence upon Him. 
Probably, then, there is a larger place in the truly Christian 
life for the literal observance of the rule of non-resistance 
than is commonly supposed. ‘Too often it has been so 
far explained away that little or no room has been left for 
its literal fulfilment. 

(2) Another question which arises out of this teaching 
concerns its bearing upon the judicial system of the State. 
Of course it has no primary reference to that system, or to 
any constituted authority. The words ‘ whosoever would 
go to law with thee’ show that public justice lies in the 
background behind the precepts. It is interesting, too, to 
notice that the one incident in Christ’s life which may seem 
to give some sanction to the use of the oath is connected with 
public justice. Now the State, as we must admit, is bound, 
in her organisation and her legislation, to contemplate all 
her members, and to adapt herself to their moral level as a 
whole. She is under obligation, as the private individual is 
not, to have regard to the protection and security of the 
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public. How far, then, is Christ’s teaching applicable to 
the State? The question is thus answered by Sanday: 
‘ It is not clear that the Christian type would be what it is 
if it were not built upon, and if it did not presuppose, a 
certain structure of society, to which other motives had 
contributed. The ethical ideal of Christianity is the ideal 
ofa Church. It does not follow that it is also the ideal of the 
State. If we are to say the truth, we must admit that parts 
of it would become impracticable if they were transferred 
from the individual standing alone to governments or 
individuals representing society. It could not be intended 
that the officers of the law should turn the cheek to the 
criminal. The apostles were to bear no sword, but the 
judge “‘ beareth not the sword in vain.”’’* ‘There is no 
doubt much truth in these words. The requirement by the 
State of the oath as a security for fidelity or truthfulness may 
be upheld by those who believe that the Christian ideal is 
to dispense with oaths altogether. It is certainly much 
easier to defend than the practice of the Church in requiring 
it from members of her own communion, and especially 
from her ordained ministers. The penal system of the 
State may be defended as necessary for the protection of 
life and property. But, in proportion as the individuals 
composing the State are truly Christian, its practice too 
ought to tend towards the Christian ideal ; and, indeed, 
it does in fact so tend. The judicial system derives 
ultimately from the primitive law of retaliation, in 
which the injured man himself exacted retribution from 
the offender. But, in the modern Christian State, penalties 
are in large degree administered, not in the spirit of 
this old law, but with a view to the reformation of the 


offender. 


With regard to the Golden Rule, it is clear that the words 

‘as ye would that men should do unto you’ can only be 
rightly referred to such desires of ours as are legitimate and 
reasonable, and in accordance with our highest good. On 
the other hand, the application of the precept is not limited 
to outward actions; it extends to inward thoughts and 
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feelings. We are to think of others, and to feel towards 
others, in all respects as we can rightfully desire that they 
should think of, and feel towards, ourselves. Obviously, 
it is only in the power of a real love towards our fellow-men 
that this precept can be fulfilled. 

Passing now to the precepts on love towards enemies, 
it is clear that for us these apply to all enemies, personal as 
well as racial and religious. The motive appealed to, ‘ that 
ye may be sons of your Father which is in heaven,’ shows 
this to be the case. But how, it may be asked, is it possible 
to love one’s enemies? We cannot do better than quote 
in answer the words of Dean Rashdall: ‘It is not Christ 
alone but almost all the higher Moralists who have used the 
term “‘love”’ to indicate two things: (1) a state of the 
desires, emotions, and will directed towards the good of one’s 
fellows, and (2) the spontaneous feeling of special attach- 
ment to particular persons—affection such as our Lord 
is recorded to have expressed for the rich young man, for 
Lazarus and his sisters, for the “‘ disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
This fact—I suspect a universal fact—of language has 
obviously a foundation in the facts of moral Psychology. 
The ideal relation between human beings is one in which 
the will of each is as steadily directed towards the good of 
every other human being as it is towards his own good or 
that of persons towards whom he feels the strongest 
emotional attraction; and in proportion as this attitude is 
realized, an emotion is felt which is to some extent the same, 
though to some extent different, from the feeling enter- 
tained towards friends. The feeling entertained towards 
the personal friend is the feeling of good-will based upon 
personal liking or attraction. Language can only ex- 
press the ideal feeling towards one’s fellows as such by 
generalizing the terms naturally used to indicate personal 
affection (&ydérn, grata, amor, dilectio, caritas).’* This is 
not to deny that the command here given is above man’s 
natural instincts, and, as most people would admit, above his 
natural powers. The coupling of the duty of prayer with 
that of love is noteworthy, for, as with true insight William 
Law says, prayer for any one helps us to love him. But 


® Conscience and Christ, pp. 189, 190. 
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in truth this precept is one of many in the Sermon which 
look forward to Pentecost, since it is only in the power of the 
Holy Spirit that it can be fulfilled. 

3. Warnings against criticising others. ‘These raise the 
question, How are we to understand our present attitude 
towards our fellows as bearing a direct relation to God’s 
future attitude towards ourselves? The answer surely 
is, not that God will act towards us in the spirit of the Jex 
talionis, as Montefiore thinks,* but rather that our attitude 
towards our fellows is an indication of our own state of 
heart. A harshly critical temper in regard to others’ faults 
is inconsistent with true self-knowledge, and so with 
genuine penitence and humility. It thus betokens a 
wrong relation to God, and the absence of those funda- 
mental dispositions which are essential, according to the 
teaching of the N.T., to man’s appropriation of His mercy 
and forgiveness. 

4. The Duty of Discrimination in Publishing Sacred Truth. 
The Good and the Bad Tree, and the Good and the Bad 
Heart. The precept ‘ Give not that which is holy,’ etc., 
teaches a wise reserve in the communication of sacred 
things. For us its application is not limited to Christian 
teaching, but embraces all matters of religion, including the 
sacraments and other holy rites. It implies the corruption 
of human nature. Only a deep-seated depravity and 
perversity of spirit can lead men to trample holy things 
under their feet, and to turn and rend the givers of them. 
It implies also that the risk of the irreverent treatment of 
holy things, and of the maltreatment of the giver of them, 
is a thing to be avoided. The order in which these are 
mentioned suggests that the former is to be held more 
serious than the latter, and that it is a graver offence for 
the sacred things of religion to suffer sacrilegious treat- 
ment than for the ministers of them to encounter violence 
and hostility. 

Again, the whole precept seems to imply an ardent 
wish in the disciples to give to others of that which Christ 
had given to them. It is lest this eagerness should over- 
step the bounds of prudence that our Lord gives them this 
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warning. The spirit of eagerness itself is of course com- 
mendable, and is elsewhere enjoined by Christ (Mt. ro 8). 

It would be beside our purpose to enter here into a dis- 
cussion of the ecclesiastical doctrine of ‘ Reserve.’ Suffice 
it to say that, if our interpretation is correct, this passage 
does not justify the reservation of truth by Christian teachers 
as a policy within the Church, but merely requires the law 
to be observed that some spiritual hunger in the hearers 
should be a first condition of readiness to impart to them that 
which is holy. And this view is supported by the fact that, 
in the whole picture given us of apostolic action in the early 
Church, there is no trace of any teaching being withheld 
from the humblest member of the community. 

In the remainder of this section, the principle is laid 
down that a man’s outward life is the revelation of his 
inward character. The nature of a man manifests itself 
in his acts as does that of a tree in its fruits. Here too, 
then, there is taught the supreme importance of a good 
inward nature. The principle bears upon the question of 
the true relation between faith and works in the Christian 
doctrine of justification, but into this also we must refrain 
from entering. It is clear, however, that if by faith we 
mean a living trust which brings our inmost being under the 
influence of the Spirit of God, then it is only in thought 
that we can separate faith and works. Good works are 
always the spontaneous manifestation and outcome of the 
renewed nature which is the result of faith. 

5. The Duty of Doing as well as Hearing. The central 
import of this closing passage seems to be the importance of 
building character on solid foundations. Probably we may 
interpret the rock of the eternal world to which man’s 
spirit belongs. Our Lord, then, here teaches the duty of 
building our life into God, and not into the sands of fleeting 
time. ‘This can only be done by faithfully realising in our 
lives whatever ideals have been revealed to us. As Trench 
puts it, ‘In one way only does that which is heard win a 
stable foundation in the soul, that is, through being turned 
into action, when the heard is also the done.’* But, as we 
have previously noticed, the doing of which our Lord here 


a St. Aug. on the Sermon on the Mount, p. 319. 
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speaks cannot mean only the bringing forth in outward act 
of that which is good. It includes also the being in our- 
selves good. And, His teaching being such as it is, His 
warning is best attended to by allowing His words to sink 
deeply into our minds, there to become germinating ideas 
which shall direct and influence our whole lives. 

III. Tue Messacz or THE SERMON TO OUR OWN 
Ace.—It remains for us to consider the bearings of these 
great principles upon the spirit of the present age. If 
there is truth in the estimate we have framed of the value 
of Christ’s teaching, then the Sermon sayings must contain 
a message of real importance for ourselves. We shall 
therefore now endeavour briefly to analyse in some detail 
what we conceive the content of that message to be. 

(2) Firstly, we are living in an age whose perceptions 
of, and aspirations after, right, have been darkened and 
checked by the devastating licence of war. A spirit of 
laxity in morals pervades all classes of society, in both 
Church and State. It is an age, therefore, in which, as it 
appears to us, men especially need to have brought home 
to them the lofty moral ideal enshrined within the Sermon, 
an ideal which enunciates principles that are essential, alike 
to the true well-being of the State and to the influence for 
good of the Church upon the world. 

(4) Secondly, there is a strong tendency amongst us 
to divorce ethics from religion, and to assume that good 
morals can be adequately sustained, apart from religion, 
by such means as education and legislation. The Sermon, 
on the contrary, exhibits ethics as rooted and grounded 
in religion ; and, in so doing, provides, as we believe, a 
much-needed corrective to a pernicious way of thinking. 

(c) Thirdly, the morality of the popular ideal is largely 
that of external good behaviour, and conformity to conven- 
tional standards of conduct. The Sermon, on the other 
hand, teaches that all outward actions take their rise from 
inward states of heart, and sets forth a moral ideal which 
touches the very springs of thought and feeling. It pro- 
vides, too, a not unneeded reminder of the importance of 
the individual. Whilst the tendency of modern efforts to 
regenerate mankind is to concentrate upon the amelioration 
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of social conditions, and to trust that the improvement | 
of the individual will of necessity follow, it is primarily 
to the regeneration of the individual that the teaching of 
our Lord has reference. That teaching has a profound 
corrective, also, to administer to the spirit of the popular 
ideal. That spirit is largely hedonistic. What is aimed 
at is the maximum of happiness and pleasure for every 
individual member of society. The Christian ideal, on the 
other hand, is deeply saturated with the spirit of the Cross. 

(2d) Again, the view of human nature which governs 
popular thought is largely Pelagian. This view is connected 
with shallow ideas of progress. It is supposed that man- 
kind has far outgrown any deep-seated taint and corruption 
which it may have had in the dim past. Human nature 
has now moved upwards so far as to be fundamentally 
and essentially sound and good. The reform of external 
conditions of life will suffice to banish evil, and to effect 
all the improvement that is desired. Our Lord, on the 
other hand, gives no countenance to such views; but 
shows clearly that the heart of unregenerate man was in 
His eyes desperately sick. And surely a multitude of facts, 
of common occurrence amongst us, testify that His view 
is but the sober truth as regards humanity to-day. 

(e) Again, one of the world’s greatest needs is such an 
improvement in international relations as shall safeguard 
her future peace. As the result of the long conflicts of the 
past, of which the late war was in one aspect the continua- 
tion, the principle of nationality has been securely estab- 
lished. Nationalism, at best a temporary passion, needed 
for the safeguarding of what is valuable in nationality, has 
grown into a serious menace. It needs curbing and re- 
straining ; it needs converting and christianising. That 
is to say that there require to be applied to it the great moral 
principles of the Sermon ; and, not least, the precept, 
‘ Love your enemies,’ which we have seen to have a prim- 
arily national reference. It is because the laws of morality 
have been treated as differing in their incidence as they 
relate to nations on the one hand and to individuals 
on the other, and the nation as such has been so widely 
conceived as beyond the pale of the laws of Christian 
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conduct, even to the point of being morally free to apply 
the rule of force to the achievement of any objective which 
is accepted as essential to the determination of its political 
exigencies, that the catastrophe of war has been so recurrent 
aphenomenonof history. The establishment of an index of 
value for the morality of the State, as the expression of the 
aggregate ethical responsibility of all its individuals, similar 
to that which obtains in private morality, and equally 
governed by the teachings of Christ, can alone provide 
the basis upon which the Christian world can be federated 
and relations of harmony and understanding be established 
between the Christian and the non-Christian sections of 
the human race. It is because the code of the League of 
Nations is so notable and sincere an effort in this direction 
that every endeavour to secure its loyal and willing adoption 
by the nations of the world merits so well the wholehearted 
sympathy and support of all true Christians and peace- 
lovers. 

This brings us to another great problem of our age, 
viz. the problem of race. It has fallen to us in this century 
to witness the rise, in all the coloured races of the world, 
of a strong movement towards self-determination. The 
‘rising tide of colour’ is a very real fact to-day. With one 
voice the coloured peoples are revolting against domination 
and exploitation by the white man, and are clamouring 
for liberty to control increasingly the current of their 
own lives. Many leaders amongst them are preaching 
armed force and bloodshed as the only effective means of 
attaining their objectives. 

On the other side, in the white world, the spirit of 
domination and even of tyranny 1s still powerful and defiant. 
Although it would seem plain to-day, if ever, to every 
thoughtful man that there is no real security to be ob- 
tained by the sword, yet many are still putting their faith 


‘In reeking tube and iron shard,’ 
and even talking of the right of self-interest to dominate 


life, and of ‘the glittering prize’ for the man with ‘ the 


sharp sword.’ ee 
Thus, whether we look at the will to self-determination 
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among the coloured races, on the one side, with its aggres- 
siveness, its selfishness, and its bitterness ; or at the will 
to domination of the white man, on the other, with its 
haughtiness, its selfishness, and its heartlessness, we see 
the deep need of a new spirit. It is only a change of heart 
on both sides that can heal the widening breach, and avert 
the awful peril of inter-racial war. And it is in the teaching 
of the Sermon that we find enunciated those fundamental 
dispositions of heart and laws of conduct that alone can 
guide the feet of both East and West into the way of peace. 

(g) Another great and widely felt need of our times 1s 
for closer relationships between the divided Churches of 
Christendom; for such a rapprochement as shall eventually 
lead to actual reunion. Here, too, the principles of the 
Sermon must be applied, if there is to be any real prospect 
of success. For it is only in the atmosphere created by 
‘poverty of spirit’ (that expressive Matthaean phrase) that 
such counsels can thrive and mature. Again and again in 
history, efforts after reunion have been frustrated owing to 
the lack of humility and penitence. Nothing can take their 
place, or make up for their absence, not even the most 
brilliant gifts or the most compelling arguments. They 
are absolutely essential. And what is true of our unhappy 
religious divisions is also true of all our secular disputes. 
It is of a deep infusion of the spirit of Christ’s teaching that 
the whole industrial world stands in sore need to-day. 

(h) Once again, the Sermon has a message to the general 
spirit of our age. What is the nature of the aspirations 
of the modern world? Clearly they are very largely of a 
purely material order. The kingdom that men are seek- 
ing is a kingdom of this present world, a kingdom in which 
social right and universal well-being are firmly established. 
And it is to economics and to politics that men are looking 
for the realisation of their ideals. 

Now, among the Jews of Christ’s own day there seemed 
to be special justification for concentration of the nation’s 
efforts upon political and material aims. For it was 
groaning under a double servitude and was subjected 
to many wrongs. The first task which seemed to lie to 
the hand of every patriot was that of restoring the country 
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to independence, and of establishing within it a righteous 
government. Our Lord seemed to many to be marked 
out as the man who should perform this very service. Yet 
He did not liberate the nation, nor yet give encourage- 
ment to the active patriotism of Pharisee or Zealot. What 
He did was to declare that His kingdom was not of this 
world, and to deliver to His generation His spiritual and 
otherworldly teaching. 

What, then, has the Sermon to say to that social idealism 
which represents the main stream of contemporary thought 
and action? Briefly, this. Its aim, admirable as it is, 
is neither high enough nor inclusive enough. It is far too 
worldly and material to constitute a complete and satisfying 
ideal. Far above the ideal of earthly good, and worth the 
sacrifice of it all, stands that of inward bliss. This is 
independent of all that happiness in its worldly sense 
implies. Through the possession of inward qualities alone 
can it be attained. And such is the nature of the human 
heart that, even when the programme of the most exacting 
social idealist had been fully carried out, men would be no 
more ‘ blessed,’ in the true sense of the word, than they 
now are, apart from a deeper and more abiding recognition 
of the spiritual order to which all their activities rightly 
belong. The material and practical objectives which are 
so congenial to the genius of the modern world need, in 
short, to be supplemented and consecrated by, and to be 
brought into organic relation and due subordination to, 
the spiritual and otherworldly ideal enunciated by our 
Lord. 


We conclude then that in the Sermon on the Mount 
we have a priceless document containing a manifold 
message to the age in which we live: a message which 
provides the corrective of its errors, both of thought and 
of action, the redress of its imperfect and inadequate aims 
and ideals, and the true and only way along which it can 
proceed towards a solution of its many and great prob- 
lems. It is therefore a message of the diligent elucidation of 
which, as of the intelligent proclamation and the earnest 
application, our age stands in very real and deep need. 
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If the history of Germany during the past half-century 


is proof of the enormous influence which perverse moral 
ideas can exert upon a whole people in a comparatively 
short space of time ; if reactionary teaching can have such 
far-reaching consequences for evil, when clearly enunciated 
and assiduously pressed upon the minds of the young ; 
how great might be the results for good of the ethics 
of the Gospel, were they clearly set forth and energetically 
inculcated upon every grade of society in every land. It 
may be that the future peace of Europe, nay even of the 
world, hangs upon the measure in which the Christian 
Church clarifies her moral vision in the coming years, and 
infuses into men everywhere the great ideal—higher far 
than those which now occupy them—which has been 
entrusted to her keeping. 
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